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Loud Hastings — as 1 shall call Lord Moira at once ^ art n. 
— ^though, when in England, he had been most 
hostile to tho warlike policy of Lord Wellesley, 
yet in India (as he avowed himself many years 
VOL. A. -B 
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TART Ti later) took up and confinuod tho policy of tlio ' 
History, latter. Tw(^ wai*s signalise the military history 
^ admiiiiPtratio^i — tla! Goorkha war and the 

Pindarree, whicli afterwards heeaine the second 
great JMaliratta war. 

TheCoorkhas, now' hotter, known asNe])auh*sc, 
are a peojde of the Mongolian stock, hut Inilong- 
iiig to the Tibetan, jirohably it.s. iiohhist family ; 
intermixed, moreover,- with lliii(h»os, who, led 
. apjjarontly bj* Raji)Oots, h^ vo been the founde.rs 
of all the prineijKil houses, and have inti‘odu(!ed 
the Himloo w’orshijj, the chief object of adoration 
l)<‘ing, as before statt^d, Siva, under the name of 
Gorulvbuath. The name of Nejiaiil, w'hieh is 
* th(‘ir •kingdom, is properly that of a particular 
\ alley within the Himalayas, but seems to have 
been extended with the growth of the j)ower 
which sprang from it, until, in 1811, the country 
s6 called strutcheil 700 miles along the nortlumi 
frontier of British India. Tlie name Goorklia 
is that of a towm and tribe, the chief of wliich, in 
tfie latter half of the last centiny, made himself 
master of the whole country, wliich his dtjscend- 
ants still goj^erii. Once united, they encroached 
greatly towards the south,* along the whole of* 
their bordem ; they even crossiMl the Snthslge, 
and ciivie in coiW^act with tlje Sikks luidor Kun- 
ject Sing. Aftotlier^expedition of theirs to the 
north aghinst Lhassa, in J792, when they com- 
j»elle(i the Grand Lama to pay them tribute, 
•drew upon them a Chinest^ invasion, and they 
were compelled in turn to ])ay a yearly tribute 
to tho Emperor of China. 

Their encroach nieiits on the British frontier 
continued from 1787 to 1813, in spite of re- 
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monstrances on the part of tlic Tiyiian Govern- j’art ir 
nient, and of the appoint r^ioni of a jpiiit bonndaiy History 
coniini.ssion. At lasf the Kuajlish rc-occupiod 
j)art of tlio disj»ute<l territory. T^e Nepanlose 
now, in a grand conncir of chiefs, resolved on 
war. The failure hefor<j Ilhurt pore was one main 
ground or*thcir rc'soliition. “If a small fort, the 
work of man, cwdd arrest the English,'’ they sa.id, 

“how can they storm God’s own rnounfaiu fast- 
nesses?” V'ct others hade them Jicwarc : “We. 
have hut hunted <h*(ir hitherto,” they said ; “ this 
will he a war l^rith tigers,” 

Taking advantage of the rainy season, when 
the troops had heen withdrawn from the irccontly 
o«*eu})iod territor^T, and only the civil oflictjrs aiuV 
]»(»lice rtjinained, the Goorkhas rednvaded it,, 
killerl most of the police, and shot the head 
ofTicer to <leath with arrows, having tied him^to 
a tree ; and tin* act was avowc<l and siij>j)ortcd 
hy th<‘ Kaja. Tiord Hastings, on his side, now 
immediately ]n(*pared for war, — filling the Bengal 
treasury, still nearly empty, in sj>ite of the het/(? 
jx'uce governors, (;hi(‘fly by means' of loans from 
the ne**vly-iiistalhid^Nawab of Oiul^, made at a 
rate of interest much lower than the current one. 

It was determined, instead of Acting on the 
defensive, to attack the Nepanlese frontier oij * 
four separate ])oiiits, with four Mivisions, corn- 
in’ising about 2.'1,00(). men. The GooiTch.as had ^ 
ordy about 12,000, hut all well armed, well clad, 
well trained ; short, sturdy, broad fitced moun* 
tainoci’s, whoso features were hideous to the 
se])(y.s, so mneh so that it was reported amongst 
them that the Goorkhas had animals' ho^ds uj»ou 
their shoulders ; they were aho considered to he 
B 2 
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TAirr 11; sorcerers. r»ut they bad, inon-over, in tli(*ir 
/lu^toiy. favour tlu; u itiiru of Jtheir country, consistin'.; 
j^:rT 1/. lowest IcA't*! of a *rich, rank, iinliealtliy 

]>lain, called the Terye, almost deadly to Knro- 
jieaus, then of a dense forest called the Sal, th(*n 
of a series of iiiountaiii rid-ges, cut by ruggetl 
passes and ravines, and rising to the bleak table- 
lands and icy snmniits'of the ' H iniala^nis — as 
killing to the sej>oys as the Terye to theEuropoati. 

I'he tirst light of i^hc c:ftn}>aign was ominous 
of future dilTiculties. 000 Ke]»anlt‘sc, under a 
leader named Ikdbhuddra Sing, lliul shut them- 
selves up in a scpiare stockaded fort narntMl. 
KalungiT, on a steep detached liill GOO feet liigli, 
covei'ed with jungle. An attempt to scale the 
wall failed. At the second attack u])oii tin' 
gate, Caeiuu’al (Jillesjiie, the English commander, 
seeing a small }>aiiy un<ler Major Ludlow (my 
father) isolated before it, led on a re-.cue, and 
fell while chee.riug oji his men, shot through the 
liecrt (Oct. 22, ltS14). A first retrcit was hereou 
ordered, to wait the arrival of a battt‘,ring- train 
from Oelhi. ^ breach was effected, a new assault 
ordered, the iroops being directed to march with 
muskets unloaded, in order to carry the place by 
the bayoiKit abme. Again it failed, with a Joss 
of 080 killed aiidf wounded (Nov. 27). At last 
a bonibardiiierA was tried. In three days the 
, garrison tad to abandon the jdace, Ealbhuddra 
Sing making Ills escape un]>eroeived with seventy 
men, the remnant of his force, but who was then 
joined by 300 fresh men. He w^as, however,' 
pursued and overtaken by Major Ludlow, and 
routed with native troops in a sharp action 
(Ist Dec.). Kalunga was demolished. 
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TIu; JiflTaii' was one, however, l»y no means tmit 
enlculated to de 2 )ress Ji^ie%]ai'its of*tbe Goorklias, If notary. 
or to raise those of the Enj^Iihh. Tiide(‘d, 12,000 
iie*\\nieii were iuiiuediatoly raistMl by the latter. 

'J'he next altaek was ii])oii the fort of Jy tuck, 
built in ail aiiji^le where two inoiintaiu ridges 
meet, 5,(MK) f<*ot above tlui sei^, 4,000 above tin; 
jtlaiii, d(‘f(‘inled*by stockades at A'arious hei«>[hts. 

Two colunms, under ]\lajors lliehards and Lud- 
low, aseend(‘d the fiei.iL'ht by ilifiertait tracks ; 
the i:;eneral iu eomniaiid, Gen<*r;tl IVlartindell, 
si'ndinif no su^)orts, as ho had been advised to 
<lo. j\lajor Ludltjw’s eoluinn a.M*eiidcd fij^t, dis- 
lod;Lf<'<l a post, which lied behind a stoidcade. 

'^rin; f^renadiers of an English rt'giinent, tireo^rd* 
insisted on being at once led against it. They 
rushed forward, before the sepoys had formed in 
line, Ix'ibi'e tiie whole detachment had come mp. 

They were eh<‘eked hy a sfuart \olley; the 
(Joorkhas now ruslied out and <lrovo them bauk. 

A panie seized the sepoys, who tumbled head- 
long down the hill, pursued by the Goc»rkhas, 
Meanwhile, Major Eiehards had acHJoniplished the 
duty Im was sent tifc perform — that of cutting off 
tlie water supply of tlie garrison, lie had n(AV 
to engage tha Goorkhas single-handed. They 
attatdeed liini with the utmost fir^ivcry, Charging 
on foot to the very muzztes of the 
six hours the English held out. The ammuni- 
tion was exhausted ; the sepoys had to \lefen<l 
themselves v.'ith stones. Still, if furnished with 
supjdies, Major Kichards could have held his 
ground. Ihit at sciven at night he reeeive<l from 
Geflerat Martindell the order to retwat. To 
retreat ^ down sixteen miles of paths scarcely 
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TAUT II adinittiug evui of two inoii abivast, wliifli it was 
/y aliuost li luiracie that ho** ccKild ha\ o eviii* stnigi^lod 
Lrr'r xi^ through I The whole body must Jiave perished, 
^ but for a small baud of lu'roes — Lieute\ aut 
Thackeray, Ensign Wilson, and the light eom- 
}»an\' of the li<*»th Native Infantry, .^^hey kept 
in check the v. hole body of the Chuirkhas ; and 
when at last l>oth officers and many of thi* men 
were kilhul, and the eiieinv were able to ])ri‘ss 
through, the worst of the road had been jiassed 
by the bulk of the detach men t,|||ind t*lie night 
eoiieeided the fugitives. Ihit the total loss of 
the twv parties liad been Ibe’) killed and wounded, 
including 7 ollicers — 4 in Ludlow’s column, 3 in 
llicliards's (27tb December). General ]Martiu- 
dell husjicnded his oj^orations. 

Farther to the west, General Oeliterlony, the 
gallant defender of Delhi in the last Mahratta 
war, to whom the main credit of tlio war was 
eventually due, rising from the banks of the 
Sifcledge, had, although opposed to Amar Sing, 
the bravest Goorklia leader, gradually dislodgtjd 
the enemy from stronghold after stronghold; 
yet even the movenieiits of his corjjs, though on 
the whole successful, included one or two small 
checks,^ which served to keej* up the confidence 
of the Goorkhf^s (October — Ajiril, 1815). 

Genera^ Wood, with the third division, in 
crossing the Sal i<)i*e.st, was siirprlavd ]jy being 
^'esisteO. at a stockade : and after it had actually 
been turned, ordered a retreat. After much 
useless inarching and counteniiarching, in jmr- 
suitr of an enemy who always evaded him, and 
much wiistiug of crops and burning ofSdllages 
iu theTerye, W(:iod found, his troops so unhealthy 
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that ho went into cantoumouts (<Decembei — i’aut u. 
May, 1815). 

strangest fate was. howVvcr, reserved for 
tln*\iniu di\ ision, wlneli, iiiider (Jeiieral Marley, 
was to advance a^aiii>t the Nopaulese capital, 
Katiiiaiidop. He scattered about dctaclinieiits 
without su]>]>ort, so tliat, after i^nci. or two smart 
surcosstjs, t\v(» (ft* th(‘m were cut off with con- 
siderable loss. Finally, allliouufh reinforced to the 
streii'^th of 13,()(K) men, he one •day “ set olF 
b<‘fore dji^di ^lit in the monihii^, without pub- 
lisliiiiL^ any ncitification of liis intention, or takin*' 
any Jjieaiis of providing for the eondiiet 4>f the 
ordinary routine of command.” General George 
Wood succeedt'd him ; but, beyond sticking to his* 
post, did nothing to speak of 

Beyond Gcliterloiiy’s jirogress, the only suc- 
(•(‘sses of this campaign were those of two d**!- 
tachnuMits, the <mc under Major Latter, which 
hrcjiight the i»etty Jlaja of Sikkim, east ©f 
Nepaul, to ally himself to the British ; and- the 
otlnn* under Ijieutenant-Colonel Gardner, whi), 
with an iiTcgular force of I’atans from Rohil- 
euml, obtained important advantages in Ku- 
rnaon, a j)povinco con<juei*ed by th {3 Goorkhas in 
the iiorth-wesU; and, notwithstanding the de- 
feat and caj)t’ure of Caj>tain- Ilearfjjiy, coinhiandei* 
of another body of irregufars, Gai-dnerjs success 
(after receiving i-eiiifofceiuents under Lienteiiant- 
Oolonel Nicolls) before the impcJrtaut fbrt of 
Aliiiora, was the first wjvere check inflicted upon 
Ne]>aul. The fort, with the provinces of Ger- 
liwal and Kumaoii, were ceded and perinaiieiitly 
annl‘xect, and Captain Hearsay delivered»np with- 
out raii^jorn. It thus sijigulni’ly hajipened, 



LORD UASTING!^. 

PART II. has been obiorvccl, that Avhilst the operations 
directud agafti.st the ^ei^tj-e of tlie JS[ei)aiiJese 

LFAjr Ar power proved in Vhis cain])aign nlinost a t<>ta! 
^ failure, niert diversions on its Hank j»rod^.'ceil 
most important results. 

Ochterlony meanwhile, havdng reduced all the 
Goorkha detached, posts, had driven them bofoiv 
him to IMalaim, a ridge of steep beaks, protected 
by stone redoubts, and all but two carefully 
’ stockaded. Oi hterlony ocenjued tliese two, 
though not without a eoiijde of repulf^s in the 
oj)crations conneet<‘d with the attack. Tlic 
(juorkha general, Amar Sing, detenniue<l to re- 
take one of tliesc, called Deothal. The figlit 
‘was the severest, it is said, ^>ver yet known in 
India. Tlie GJoorkhas jiressed forward to the 
very muzzles of the guns, end(‘avoui*ing to strike 
d«,wn our men over the bayonets. Mowed tlowu 
by gra })0 from two fiehl-]>ieces, they yet fonght 
on till all the gunners were killed, and the guns 
wore only wtu-ked by three olTicers and tliree 
privates. At last, rei»forcements reaching the 
British, a bayonet charge was onhjred, and the 
Coorkhas were, broken amh (led, leaving their 
commander dead on the (ield (Ainil KJ, 1815). 
The body was .sent hack, ami thf^ next day two 
'of his^wives thcmsfdvos with it, in the 

sight of botli armies. ‘ The fort of Malaun proper 
was now invested, but before long the main 
body 'of the garrison surrendered, and Amar 
Sing had to conclude a convention, yielding all 
the country Avest of the Jumna. Most of his 
soldiers took seiwice with tlio Knglish, for duty 
in the hills. Hence those fioorkha tvooiis now 
doing such good service before Dellii. 
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The snrieiiclor of Jytuok was incluflecl in the part ir. 
terms of this eon ventiyp. fl^his had f>een attacked H^tory. 

' with IH-poiinders and some Iftr^c mortars, and 
at \sfc hhckaded — the ‘(aiTisoii stiil resolutely 
holding out until re‘leased by the convention. 

The Ne]»aulese G6vernnient^iow made propo- 
sals for peace. 'Die En^glisli (^mditions weni — 
Abandonment T)f all claims on the hill rajas 
west of the Kalee liver (the only one whom it 
may b() worth while *naming th<f llaja of Sir- 
moor, the territory wdthin which Simla is now 
sitiiat(*) ; 2, Cession of the wliole of tlio Terye, 
that grassy j)lain at thti mountain foot, s|retch- 
ing on a length of /iOO miles from the^ "I'ista 
river on the east to the (hinges on the west,* 
but not more than 20 miles wide ; 3, Tlesto- 
ration of compicred territory to our new ally, 
the liaja of Sikkim 3 and, 4, a llvitish residmnfy 
at Katrnandoo, the capital. After a w'hile, how- 
(*ver, the ncgoliatuais w^ere broken oil* on the 
second point, the cession of th<* Torye, whieh 
was the source of a larg^revenue to N(*y>!inl.. ' 

A new cainpaign being necessary (ItSKi), Ce- 
il oral (iu)w Sir Da\Wd) Ochterlony was proj)erly 
j>laced at the head of the army, with the chief 
jiolitical, as wcil as military, command. Adv’anc- 
ing towards the chain of forts wj^ich guS.rd the* 
main pass into N(;])aiil, caflcd the (Jhiya Chati 
pass, Ochterlony foilnd it too strong to be 
attempted. Eut, after some timV, an stlniost 
impracticable pass was disiiovered, — a deep gnlly, 
sometimes reduced to a mere water-course, over 
which the trees joined their, foliage, n]> wliich 
the*tro(Jf>s could just climb, freciueutly tn single 
file. David Ochterlony in person led the 
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r viiT II iiKiivlj, oil fo*>t, at/ iljc head of the 87tli regiment. 

When they Tea ehed tne^ >tuniniit, they found 
that the stoekaaes had been turned. 'I'he 
^ (ioorkluis fi‘’d haek NUi*])rised, l)Ut returne<l ai'ter 
aAvhile, and made a lieree attaek upon the 
English position oii the lieights of Mak wan pore. 
It failed, however, with a Joss to tlie assailants 
of r>()0, against raiher more than oi' tlio 

Englisli. Another success was obtaim*d by ano- 
ther brigade, Svhich had also discovered an unde- 
foided path, over fbinjor SingM^Jjapa, tin* di'fender 
of Jytuck. The Nej>aulese Court hocame now 
seriomdy alarmed ; all the English conditions 
were aeceiited, l)e.sides the cession of t lie territory 
conquered in the last cam[>aign, and peace was 
finally concluded. Some jxjrtious of territory 
wt*.re, however, subsequently re-ceded to the 
Nejiaiilese, 

A curious incident now occurred. Tlnj Ne- 
}i.Aulese were trihutaries to the EmjK‘j*or of China. 
Oti tin*, war lireaking out, tliey applied for assist- 
ance U)him, alh*gmg tl®it the English wanted to 
pass tluvingh Nejiaul to Tliibet. ]»ytbe time tln^ 
war was over, a Chinese army ajjpeared. Exjda- 
nations were, however, easily eome to, tin; Clii- 
iiese ofllcers showing, on the wd.olc, great good 
'>eiise, and the JN^epaulese were treated with great 
indignity by tlnjir pairons. 

Although the rear of the English w'as in the 
main sc'cured by treaties with two chie.fs whom 
the Mahrattas claimed as their depeiidcni.s, tlie 
!Nawab of Bhojial and the chutf of Saiigur, yet, 
siimiltaneously with the Nepaul war, some hosti- 
lities ha^l to bo carried on in Cutch, on beluflf of 
the Guicowar, iu virtne.of his subsidiary ire.ity, 
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Avliicli (iiitUul 1 ) 3 ^ a sort <►!* suLsi<li;ny #.lliaiK*c! with pakt ii. 
the chiof, or rao ; piratical tin tlie 

coa.y. «»f tlie (iriilf of (Jutcli were also roduc-od. ^ ^ 
ln>L(‘rnal disturliancos also broke; 'out, about 
this tiuR*, in various ]>laoos. A liouse-tax ])i*o- 
duord a scrioiis iiisurrtvtiou at Ibiroill}^, the chief 
cit 3 " of liuhilciind, whicli^iooii asi>uin(‘d the colour 
of a Alussulnian rising. Th(‘ iiisurgcnts were, 
however, unju’epared and undiscij»lined, and a 
btKU^of about OlHJO/ot them were eflsih'^ defeated 
liy mneh inferior forces, leaving belwtvn .‘100 
and -loo dead. “The tumult,’" savs Air. Wilson, 

•• would }a*ol)al)ly not have occurrc'd, h:ti the 
|K*o])le of ]>.tr(Mlly been taught to regard.those 
j>lace<l in authority o\or them with confidence 
and goo<l-w’ill In the Dooab, the iidoohihtr ot 
Hatiras, l)yaraTn, who had a strong mud fort, 
with a (liteh 1-0 feet wid<‘:uid HO deep, and SOOT) 
trtjops, of wdiom .‘h.'iOO Avere < 3 {i\alry, set Ihe 
(uR eriiiiHMit at defiance, sheltering robbers and 
sharing their sjioils, and liad to be subdued,- h'^s 
lort being dismantled (181 (i). Alore serious 
disturbances took ])lace along the^v.estern fron- 
tier, bet\veen youtlf lleluir .and the Northern 
(fircars, oAving entirely", it A\ouhl a^ijxjar, b^- Air. 

Wilson’s ahoAvmg, to the o])]>n;ssion of the 
(’ompany’s jiidichil and fiscal system.* The 
assessment to the land revenue Avas originally 
calculated on an erroneous j»vinci}de, aud -was 
excessive. The zemiinljirs av ere forced to*rs\ise 
their demands upon the cultiA'atois, Avho could 
not pay them ; their own estates were sold over 
their heads to land-speculators, sharj) cheating 
Bengalees, very often revenue offi«*rsthefiiselves. 

The peo]4e were reduced to such distress, that 
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PAKT 11. thoy sold e.;erythiii^, even to their wives and 
IIiHtoTu. children, to obtain foo^Vaind eventually lied to 
LEVT. \ / . forests. lu the year 181 C, between /lODO 
and GOOO houses were dt‘M*rted. The salt luono- 
|)oly was inti-fidiiccMl, and llie }»rice of salt raistnl 
six or seven fold . Now the people of Orissa were 
accustomed — -fro n «»reater ]K>verty, I i)resiime- — 
to ejit their boihid i ice tin; second day, wluai it is 
still flatter and more tastelcjss tliaii wlnai in‘\\ly 
boiled, so that'salt was more j)ai’ticulai*l3Mieeertsary 
to them. They are reckoned by the Hindoos a 
jiroverbially dull race; and seem to bo, in the 
inaiiif’ aboriginal tribes eonvtTted — the country 
iiicluiliijg, indeed, large tracts, such as Ooom'-ur, 


and the Khond country generally, in which llin- 
dooisrii has made no progress even y(‘t, JCveii 
under Hindoo Vajas, the Oiiyas had seldom })eeu 
considered tit for jniblie emjdoj’nient. Hut now 
a l<)cu^t horde of Bengalee functionaries, mostly 
!nlussulmen, were let loose u})ou them, wlio ]»luii- 
cjined these ])Oor stupid savages in the most 
shameless wajn Village police oHicors were 
found eventually to have realized, in a few 3'oars, 
10,000/. by ext(U*tioii, Kventualljr, a wild, un- 
organised rebellion brok<; out, wliieh was easily' 
put down by militaiy force, thcvigh the leaders 
escaped, and i.k» ]>roniise of reward could induce 
the country ]Jcople to betray them. A special 
commissioner was sent down, ^vho, fortunatel}^ 
seem^i to have been a sensible man. Larg^^ 
rtuiiissions of revenue were made ; a new .settle- 
ment made for three y<iar.s ; and some of tlu* 
wurst offeiiders among the native oflGcials pu- 
nished ^ stniie of the worst European olncc^ 
removed. “ The people, ’, says Mr. Wilson, “ were 
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"inuoh k‘SR to hlaino than tlie functionaries of tlie part ii. 
State, whether native^ j>r ^5uroj)eaii^ tiKi former Jhatunj. 
having remorselessly aggravated, hy corni))tion 
iind^^tyranny, intolt*ral)le hiirdens ;• the latter ^ 
having j)ermitted free .sco])e to their subordinates ; 
neglected to make themselves acquainted with 
th(j institutions of the country #and the circum- 
stances of the f.e(>]»J(^ ; and having omitted to 
bring to tlie knowledge of the (jloveriniient the 
utter inapplicability tb Cuttack of iM*rangements 
which, whether apjilicable or not, had been im- 
posed upon theagi ioultural ])oj»ulation ofJleiigal ” 
(ISKhlS), " I 

The state of (central India at this period was 
one bordering uj»ot\ anarchy. The troops ^)f ‘ 

Scindia and Holkar wt‘re ]*aid by assignments of 
revenue, and committed frigbtfnl exactions. The 
Court of Holkar, under tbcj regency of Toolasee 
llfiec*, tlic wife of the late prince, was a scene 
of unbridled jmotligacy. That of the J*eshwa 
was little hetttjr, although his religious devotioin 
M'as such as to give a dinner to 100,()00 Brahmins, 
in expiation for the murder by his fatluu* of a 
Brahniiri, whose ghost had ai>peaied to his spi- 
1‘itual adviser ; or again (which wfis much more 
stmsible, certainly), to plant more than a iiiillioii 
of mango trees near ]^>ona., as an exjuatibu for 
his i*\vn crimes. He was cAunpletely under the 
inliuenee of a favourite. Trimbakjee Danglia 
(known as Trimbuck), who from a*^ runner • had 
been i)romoted to a spy, then to a ])ander, and 
finally to a j)ri mo minister, — an inveterate enemy 
to the English. He ended — ou behalf, it wouid 
seeinf of •his master — by as.sassinating ar; envoy 
from the ^uicowar, sent to settle some differences 
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p\iiT Ti. betweon th<,' Courts of lUroda ami Poona. IMr. 
Jli^fanj JClphinstoiie', then rost^hi^nt, required Trinibakjee 
Lr.vT. to bo delivered iv]» ; to wliioh th(i Ceshw:^ ey<‘-n- 
tiially consentcid. was ouii fined in the bilniHl 

of S.dsotie, but eventually escajiod, under sonie- 
wluit romantic circumstances, a groom having 
conveyed to .hup tlie re<]uisite information by 
singing Mahratta stmgs cnitsideithe ])alaee wlnuv 
he was eonfine<l. In the Nizam’s territory. 
Knglish iiiflmmce was reiidereMl hateful by the 
sway of the Minister Chumloo Ijall. 'Plu) wibl 
aboriginal Bheels and Mhars plumlered un- 
clieelijcd all around I heir hills. 

15ut the most marking and immacing feature 
of th(j tiiu<' was the rise of the Freti Companies 
and Pjiidfirrees. These are for a long ti?n(‘ 
scarcely distinguis}ial>le from each other ; hut 
eviMitually, a line of <lemar(Mition a]>pears : tin* 
free* eojnpanies, eompr)sed chiefly of .Mussulnn*!!, 
itending to a more definite organisation, and 
>q)reading chiefly to the westward, umler their 
noted chief, Ameer Khan, whilst tlm J*indarrees 
were, in the main, Himioos and outcasts, and 
remained mere banditti ; ..ravaging, moreover, 
more to the eastward. 

Ameer Kliaii was an Afghan.t-rooper, who had 
• gradually raised himself, as a soldier of fortune, 
to j)rae^ical imiepeudenec. He sought his ^hief 
prey among tlie j»nnc<,*» of llajpootana ; the 
I^iia, so called, of Oodi]>ore, the Rajas of Jeypore, 
Jodhpore, tfee., feudal chiefs, always jejiloiis of 
each other, and to whojji he sold his services 
^tteruately, till he eaim' at last to deal with thei4 
as an equal, taking his seat on the sane throne 
with the two last named, although descended 
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“ from a long line of royal anc<*stors,” looglmiiiig pa in ii 
^^ith ilio gotls thomselvt;;^. His /.ssi stance at 
this iimo, if wo may tffist his own momoirs, was 
olaifnoil at onco from Shah Shooja^of Ivjihool, ^ 
fr<>rii*Holo(»c]ii stall, and frcnn Soiiido. Soromplotoly 
did ho harry tho wj-ofcchod llajpoot chiefs, that 
one of them, Man Sing, of dodhpore, shamined 
idiotc-y until he *vas able to <»htaiii Hritish asNi.st- 
aiice. 

'Phe Pindan’COR ha4 for princi});i,l leaders at 
ihis time (Jhc'ctoo, a' Jsit bought in famine time 
by a PindarrtMJ, and brought up by him in liis 
own line f»f life j Karim Khan, a Roliillji^ both 
of wlioni had obtained from Scindia jagbeors and 
tlie title of Nawab, and Dost and \V«i/ar ]\ln- 
hainined. They liad invaded the llriiisb t<‘n'i- 
ti)ry in 1812, and again in when they 

ravaged as far as Masulipatam, plundering above 
r>(10 villages, and wounding, torturing, or inur- 
dia ing aluive l,bOO piTsons. In 181(J tlmy ap- 
]u*ared in tlio Northern Circars and Onttaek, 
ami threatened Jagannath, several bands alsi? 
ravaging Tlerar. Although tbi'y j^eeived some 
Feveni idiec'ks from Hritish troojjs oii this oeea- 
sioii, Lord Hastings saw cb'arly that, with siieh 
lawless luaraudei-s, it was hopeh'sfe to remain 
only on the, deft'nsive j that they must he attacked 
ill l^eir strongholds. Tho jdan Svas strongly 
op])osed at Iioino, but at last the conseiA of thti 
Hoard of Oonti-ol Avas obtained to otfensit'e 4mea- 
sures. Hence tlni PinilaiTce, wdiiL'li afterwards 
bccaim^ the second Mahi-atta war. 

NoticHi having been given to Scindia that 
T>ntifi;li (ipvern incut could no longer ohsej'vc the 
article of the treaty of 1805 which debarred it 
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PART II. from formiwij; alliances with the lvaj]>oot States, 
Hhtwy. iiiid an inVj.tatioii addressed to him to concur 
LLC'i\M. exterminating tlie findarrees, apj dications 
■~v bewail to ]:oiir in from these St!lt(^s, — Iroin the 
chiefs of Jey]K3re, Jodhpore, Kota, and from 
other petty chiefs on the borders of Ihindel- 
cund, or the far^^her limits ot ]\ral\va, for British 
proti'ction. Ameer Khan even otfered to j;ive 
up ]dundering and lend his assistance a;;^ainst 
the Pindarrees, if guaraniJeed in iiis actual ]ms* 
sessions. The Peshwa bciii'; diseovi'red to liave 
k(^pt u]) communications with Trimhakjee Dan- 
glia, 'even after setting a })i*ioe upon his head, 
so that the latter was able to organise a some- 
wliat considerable force both of Pindarrccs a,nd 
JMahrattas, strong measures were taken against 
hint. He was recpiii’ed to recognise tlie totaj 
dissolution of the Maliratta eoiifederaty, to giv(* 
U}) all claims to be its head, all elaiiiis upon the 
territories of the oLln^r Mahratta jn’inces, and 
%arious smaller chiefs, and generally over all 
Countries nortli of the Nerbudda; to give uj) the 
fort of Ahmednngger, and some other districts; 
and, instead of the military eontingerrt wliicli 
lie was required to ]»vovide b}" the Treaty c»f 
Bassein, to ‘cede territory and* re venue to the 
umoulit of SdO.OOO^. a year, for payment of an 
additional subsidiary force. Upon the ii|^est- 
inent of his capital he signed the treaty, called 
tliat'of Poona (18th June, 1817). A subsequent 
arrangenient witli the Guicowar, who was mate- 
rially benefited by the treaty of Poona, gave 
the English the important city of Ahmcdahad, 
formeriy the Mahoinmedan ca]»ital of Guzerat 
(November, 1817). 
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N(»xt caTiK*. Sciiidia’s tiini. Many of the 
PiiidaiTce chieTs were in. his l>ay./ He durst 
not, l»ow<jv<*r, take aiaus in thFcir defence ; but 
was diseovert'd to hiue j»roiiiis(‘d tlnan assist- 
ance. and ai the same time to have incited the 
Nt‘j)aulese to attack the Eiitjlish again. Ijord 
Hastings rt'solve*! to lu'ing him at once to 
terms. He had macle Gwalior his ea]»ital, in the 
h(*art of the ricliest ]>ai t xjf his dominions ; but 
about twenty miles soii<h of this jilace exUaids, 
across tln^ breadtli of the Gwalior territory, a 
ridge of steep liills, co\ered with briislnvood, 
and crossed by two rtunls only down which ar- 
tillery can ])ass, and perhaps cavalry. F>y oceu- 
pying th(‘s(‘ roads, Hastings cut <Tft* all 

comnnini(’atioii b<*tween Seiiidia’s capital and 
the rest of his territories. A new treaty was 
now oiferc'd, and Seindia had scarcely any altei-- 
iiatixe but to sign. He undertook never more 
to snpjjort, but to eo-o[)<‘raie efficiently against, 
the l*indai're<is and all other predatory i)aiidsj 
to maintain a contingent of 5,000 men, under 
British offici‘rs, such contingent fo be main- 
tained fmt of the ])ensions ])aid by the British 
(Government to him and his family, and out of 
certain tribult‘s^; not to move any^othei* eor})s 
of his army without the consent of the British 
Government, and to han(^ over* the forts of 
Asseerghiir and Hindia as pledges of 'his sin- 
cerity. The eighth article of th<? treaty of 1 805, 
by which the English were interdicted from 
Rajpoot alliances, was formally abrogated ; and, 
whilst Seindia’s tribute from those States wjxs 
maintaiiyid, ho was forbidden from anv iiikS*^ 
hirence with such as shouhl form engagements 
VOL. 11.* c* 
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i^Ai’.T II. with the Com])aiiy. This iiJij)oi-taiit treaty, 'u 
Jlisfon/. adycd, was ^htaiiiod at a time when the 

^ ^ -English army jvjis dechmated hy eholci’a (Gtli 
November, 1817). 

Meanwhile, tliree armies had been set on foot 
against the Tiiidarrees (though ol)viously with a 
view to ulterior eventualities), thooc of liengal, 
the Deekan’ and (liizerat. The seeond, which 
was the main one, amounted 5*1, 0(K) men, in 
six divisions. The llengcl one eom])rised .34,000 
men, in four divisions, wdth two c(n*])S of ob- 
servation, besides various bodies of iiTtJgulars, 
about !?4,OO0 in all. Tlie Ihndarrees had 
scarcely in all more than 30,000 men, and 
their leaders w^ere at feud with (‘ach otlmi*. 
Jt would be totally uninteresting to go tlirough 
the details of this eami»aigii, et»iisisling of a 
^series of j>ursuit.s and skirmishes. Une of its 
incidents Ava.s, the breaking i»f tlie jjovver of 
Ameer Khan — a Ihitish forc(' under Geneial 
'■Ochtoilouy liaving so inameuvred as to K(‘]»arate 
his two main bodies of troo])s. 3’lieiv disband- 
ment was thus compelh'd, money being advanced 
to enable him to j)ay off arrears, ami a ]»urtion of 
liis troops reorgani.sed umler Ihitish colours. 

Farther loiith, however, in spite of the late 
treaty of Poona, actual liostilities by the 
Pesliwa had hroktvi out. llecniiting on be- 
half of tlu* Com])any bad been check ed under- 
hand. Having afterwards obtained from Sir 
John Malcolm, agent for the (iovernor-Ueiicral 
in Central India, ordi'i-s for the restoration of 
some hill-forts phMlged for the execution of the 
ureaty,^and for the removal of a large portion of 
the IJritish force, and having been invited by 
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* him to rocriiit for the jnirposc of co-^peratinj^ tmit T\ 
against tho Piiidarrees, llio Posh^.i l)(»gaii ro- Jltston/. 
cruiting witli groat Rf-tivify, ^aiid putting his 
forts and Ids whole country in a state c»f defiance. 

He placed Jdtusolf in coniniuuication with the 
Itaja of Nag]M>re, with Jlolkar, Scindia, Ameer 
Khan <wh« was not y€‘t rcaidorod ]>owor1ess). 
l!<‘ endeav<uirta^ to wiii over* tll(‘ sepoys hy 
inagnifieont offers; hut these wort* immediately 
re])(»rted by them to tjn*ir ofliecu’s, and the nego- 
tiations earned on so as eomph'tf^y to entra]) 
the IVshwa. Only v(‘ry few desertions took 
place, and fhose of num wliose liomes were 
situate in the Peshwa's doiniuious, and^ who 
were intimidated liy Ti<>lcnec threjiten<*d or 
offered to their fainili(‘s. TjUsIIv, an attempt 
was pre])ared to attack the lhatish residency, 
and murder the English Kesideiit, ]\lr. El])hiu- 
stone. Ihit Itappoo (»okla, the Peshwa’s chit^f 
general, a Prahmiu not only of high ( ourngti hut 
chivalrous fe<‘ling, who had freciuontly urged thTj 
Peshwa to begin open warfare instead of goiny 
(Ml ]»lotting in secret, and in wdiom the IMahratta 
chieftains jdaced such <'onfidence ihat they had 
roipiired the Peshwa' to take oath that ht* would 
follow" (lokla’s eounsels imjdicitly, aud had placed 
nearly a ndllion* of money in his liamls, — -Jf Jokla, 

I say, steadfastly set his ftjyc agaiwst the ^’jlot <^f 
assassination. Fearing an attack, J\lr.* Elj)hin- 
stone gave orders to the few forces ;jt his disjiosal 
to oneamj) at Kirkee, the host pr)sition near 
]\)oua, and sent orders for some few additional 
troops w"hic]i liad not far to come u]). On this, 
the ^I'eshwa called out his army. They w"^/e 
1(),000 horse, and as many foot. The ’English 
c 2 
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I'AKT II iijul only ii,()f)0 innmtrv. Tluiir IcinliT, Colonel 
IJarr, uiis sVifieriui^ n/idey an iuciiral»le attack ol* 

Li.i r XT. they attacked. Th(‘ rdalii’attah 

were astoiiMdt‘d, — had to hij eheored and taunted 
on hy Gokla. Of their iidautry, only one rei^ular 
hattalion, under a ] *ort u.«jjue.se named i>e Jhnto, 
showed any sti'j^diness. The ca\ali-y did better, 
hut a lar^e body t;f them |)luai;ed into fi <leei> 
slouj^h in front of the Jhdtisli h*ft, which was 
unknown to, either jiarty* and whilst tuniblint; 
about in e< i illusion, \\ ere shot down with tiurible 
eiiect by our s(‘poys. In short, the. Mahratta 
arin)£ was eoni}»letely routed, with th<‘ loss of 
.>t)0 men and mure ; the Kn<(lish losinj^ oidy eighty- 
three (November oth, 1S17). The I’eshwa durst 
not meet a second en^^aj'einentyand fled to Sattara. 
Poona was l eoccujiied. 

» A very similar eoiirse of ]>roccedini;ri bad, within 
the same period, taken place* at Na.i;j»or<\ A]»|fa 
Jjabib, althon;^b mainly indebted to the Enj^lish 
ft)r his elevation, had soon heij^un to inti'i»fue 
fej^ainst them, with the Pesbwa esjierially. lit* 
had been of late inereasin^ lari^ely his army and 
fortifyini^ liis jjusitions; and, like the Peshw'a, 
was known to meditate an attack on the llritish 
residency ai/fl cantonments. Like jVlr. El]>liin- 
^ stone 'at I’ouna, Mr. Jenkins, the llesid(‘nt, 
onlered the small Jlritish force, under Colonel 
Scott, to take up a position on the Sc.etahnhlee 
hills. They Were in all only 1,3 JO rank and fihi. 
They were attacked by 12,000 horse and .S, 0()0 
foot, the latter imdudiiii^ 3,000 Aralis. 3’he 
a^ion lasted eighteen hours. 3'he llritish were 
surrouiuled and harassed on all sides 3 and- Captain 
Fitzgerald, who held the cavalry j»ost uii (he 
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.soiitlicrn Jiill, ropcatedly asterl loavj of Coloiul rif’r i’ 
Scott to clijii-ge. do so at his ])C]-il/’ 

was Colonel ScotCslast {mswt‘r. At iny peril he 
it/’ r(*j>lie<I Fitzgerald, and eliarged npchi tlu' main 
bodyofthc IMahratta horse, enttiiigthrongh them, 
as one of lln^n .*-aid afterw ar(F, like a ean<ll(‘ flame 
through a thread^; hiv^aking nj» a^oody of infantiy 
helnnd, ami taking two guns. The tro(»ps on the 
nortlnn-n hill saw the ^harge. Fired with emnla- 
tion. and disregarding the orders iff' their com- . 
nia-mling olTieer, they rushed forward in like 
manner on the Arabs ^^ho wtu'ti oj»2)oS(‘(l to tln^m, 
and h(‘lore long the hatthi Avas at an end ;^one- 
fourlh, liowi'ver, of those e]igag(*d on the lh;itish 
si<h‘ lun'iig killetl or \>ounded (l^Tth Ko^emher, 

I'^IT) I.et it h(.‘ o)>s(‘i*ve(l that the t roops who on 

I ids occasion ovtTivime such overwhelming odds 
ueie. with the t'xeeption of their ofliem’s and of a* 
detaehnK'iit of l^an’ojioan infantry, altogetluT na- 

I I V(‘ (Japt. Fit zg('rald%; eharge in [lartieiilar, whiclf 
<lceided the fate of the hatth*, was nuulo by thve<^. 
ti-oops of Ikmgal eavalry. and twenty-five troopers 
of tin; AJa, liras force. Tbo sensation’ produeeil by 
tlu* ligbt of Si'etabnldee is said to have been ]>ro- 
iligions. Tt is satisfactory to add th;;t one of the 
Afadras regimenfs laigaged recoveivd on this occa- 
sion, on its jietilioTi, its old number uml facings. of 
wbieb it bad been »h‘]>ri\ed at tin; A^ellorofiiutiny. 

Ai>pa f^aldb at on(;e negotiated j^ftor the bat- 
tle, but telnjiorised until the arrival of General 
Doveton, with forces snflieieiit to overcome liim. 

If<', was )*(‘(pur(‘d to acknowledge that he had 
forfoit(*d his crown, to disband his army, aitd 
deU\*or up bis ordinance and military stbres, to 
cede Nagpore as a temporary pledge of his 
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ti'lt'lily, ain't to take-up his abode at tlie llesi- 
ileiicy UJitil iiiat,tc‘rs shtfdid be filially armni^od. 
He assented to these terms, but his troojis re- 
fused to bri‘ak u]», and their camp had to be taken 
by three of arms, sixty-one ])ieecs of ordnance 
falling into the hands of the lh\tisli ; after 
Avhieli even, tlic' Arab merecii,‘ii-iiis ami others 
defended tliemselves Jn tlie town for sevei*al 
days so successfully, t}iat*they at last obtained 
\ ery I’avoui-ahle terms of ca])itulation. It was 
now reijuinal of Ajjjia Sahd) that lie should 
cede ^ all territory north of Ihe Neilaidda, t^ive 
up ail forts whieli mii^fit bo rerpiired by tlie 
Resident, and tbe Si'etabuldee hills, whieli wia-o 
to h(* fortitied ; to employ ministers in the 
confidence of the Rritisli < ioveriiimait, ami to 
act coiiiorinably to tlie a<lviee of the Re.-^idimt, 
<fec., <tc. The Raja eonsent<!(l to all, and was 
restored to his tlirone, — hut, as will he sciMi, for 
a sliort time only. 

111 the meanwhile, Holkar, in his turn, had 
come in conflict with the British forces. Toolaset? 
Baec, tlu; rcp[ent, heiii'^ siisjiected of a .wisli to 
make terms with the English, had been be- 
lieadod, amUthe leading chiefs had sworn faith 
to oa^h other, and hail ]>reparcd to meet the 
British forced uiide4' Sir Thomas Ilisluj), who 
attacked them at Mchi(J])oj-e (l/lst l^cccinhrr, 
1817). Til is was a very severely contested 
action, although the odds were more equal in 
point of numbers than in any other of this cam- 
paign. ^Jlie enemy were drawn iij) in two lim^s, 
dLe of infantry, with a range of heavy l^att^uies, 
mounting seventy guns in front ; the other t>t 
cavalry, in masses, the river Sipra r^iimiiig in 
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the form of a horso-shoe, so as to cover tlieir paht 
front, left flank, and Instead*^ of turning Iftn/ rt/. 

tlx'jr riirhi flank, whieh was opfin, the rivi^r was FEvf^xi. 
erossud in front. Tlie l*atans st(»od •admirahly ^ v" 
to their guns, whose weight ovorpoAVored the 
Knglish field-j)ieees. However, the victory >vas 
again coin] ►fete, though with the ^(*,vere loss ()f 
778 killed and ^’ouinleil, against 8, ()()() of the 
<‘neiny.‘ A treaty was ' now concluded wdth 
y<»ung Jfolkar, who \t'as relt'ased 4rom de])en- 
<len<'y on tlie INishw'a, and guaranteed hy the 
Hritish (lovernment in his dominions, after 
divers tvssions of territory, including that #f all 
to the scnith of the Satj»oora hills to the British 
< h)V(‘rninent. \ field force w’as to be main- 
tained by tlie British Ivesideiit, and stationed 
at ]>lensure in the liaja’s territories ((I th January, 
i«18). 

The northern jiortioTis of the Britisli forces 
now oeeupied themselves in hunting dowui the 
I’indarrees. Two of tlicir chici’ leaders, Karim 
Khan and Wazil IMohammed, with others of 
less note, eventually gave theinsidvcs U{>, find 
receiv(Hl grants of Jaud in H imlostaii, w^hcre 
many of them settled down into industrious 
farmers, — troul^Jed, it might be, now and then 
ill their turn by Dekoita. The thirtl? great 
ehiet*, tflieotoo, saw his ilufra or Tbaud^ entirely 
broken up ill a snr])rise, and escaped with only 
200 follow ers, seeking refuge at first with the 
Nawab of Bhojial, who, however, would only 
grant him ])ersonal protection. Many of the 

• % 

^ J^iitfnilah asserts thiit the battle wjis only wejj throiij'h 
the troarhery oi the Nawab Abdul (Uiafeor Kliaii. fiJoe 
p. 1(13 ul’ IMs Aiit()bingru]iliy. . 
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TAUT II I’iinlaiTOOS wore iIosIvovimI l>y iin»ri‘ warlike 

//istnnf aiiioii^ the lillage jK)]tNhLtion ; iiiuJ’o, ]M;L‘lia])h, by 

LEC^tX!. wild tribes/ the liliCMils and (ionds. Stili. 

althoii^li a leiidatoiy of Seiiidia, derfwaiil- Jiao 
IJhao, wlio liad ])roteeU*d ( Jieeluo, was attacked, 
Ids town of Jawaul stormed, and his tori‘itories 
trausfeired to :\»ioth<‘r holdei-, lliei*b won* dis- 
tricts ill whieh the villagers wottld ne\er helray 
the inaimiders. 

During this time Oeri-'ral Sndlh laid been 
jairsiiiu*' the JVshwar throngli the (Jliaiit.;. In 
the e«»iirst? of his jmrsuit, J'ooiia. Ids ei])ital, 
was l^-ft open b\ llie Ihitlsh movements, lie 
marched upon it Cblouel Ijiirn, left in defence 
of the city, ordered (.\ 4 »tain Staunton, with the 
detael m lent at Seroov, to reinforce* him. Staun- 
ton set out, liaviiig with Idiii one hattalion of 
Bombay nati\e infantry, (>00 strong, two six- 
pounder guns, ami tw out} -six lj\iro]iean ai tillery- 
yien, aud ahoui iiTt gnlar hor.^i*. ( )u the 

heights of Ivorigaon, overlookini,' the TJima, he 
iiuddenly found in front (‘f him the w hole army 
of the Peshwa, 20,000 horse, and nearly •'^,000 
foot. It was ten in tlie morning; he }i?td just 
lime to oceujiy a |»art of tla* \ illage of Xorigaoii, 
surrounded by a W’all, ami jniitected by the 
river iJti the south. The mareh had been long, 
the nieii had* iieithM* food nor water; it wtia 
twelve jn the day wdien the action began. 
Under that 'tremendous sun, the men fought 
fii* nine hours (Isfc January, 1818). One of 
their two guns w^as taken, as w^^l] as a hidhliiig, 
eaUed a ehoaflr^, ,or resling iilaee for tra.vellers, 
in whicji their woundtjd were laid, the laftter 
bayoneted. Lieutenant l*attinsoii, a very j>ower- 



Vuliiuin, six f<*et sovoii iiit-hos lay qjti tho pak’i ii. 

gruuiul, shot tlirou body wAb a uiortal 

w<»aiid. fbit bearing that tbo* gmi was tabeu, y ^ j 
bo Jvso U]> agaii», oallod to tlie grf niidiors to ^ 
follow Iiiiu, and, s<-,iziiig a lnll^k^*t by tin* innz- 
zle, rn^lual iolo tbo iiiid^t of tbe Arabs, club- 
bing iln'in right and left, till a *>iicghd ball pr«)S- 
tnilcd bini; but tlu* men bad been aniinalod by 
bis cxaniplo, and the gun Avas retaken, tin* 

Arab.i l\ing jiibd ovcT oiu* another all around. 

Still tlic odds Wert' treiiiendous. SonK5 of the* 
men, both Unrojiean and iiati\<‘s, wislied to 
surrentler. Staiintuii urged them to bob out, 
bidtling tliein expect no mercy, and the chvuUry 
lu'iiig i(‘taken, tin* sight of the beadb*ss body oi' 
Ll<‘iitenant Cbisliolm, the commandant of tbe 
artilkr), again m*rve<I tlie men to desjieration. 

Tile Jk.di\va himself, (lokla, Trinibakjei* D*inglia» 
ware sjjoctatois, dnecting tbo attacks. J>nt 
alioiit niiii* in llio evening tbe Arabs drew otf^ 
and tbe Tcsliwa, learning (Jeiieral Smitb’.s 
ajiproacb, marcln*d awa}^ at daybreak. Ignoi-ant 
of the cause i»l' bis i-ctreat, Slauntoii marched 
back to SiToor, entering it witli botli bis guns 
and all bis wounded, drums beating and colours 
fl^diig, a \ ictor. • Tliis Avas, p(*rbaps* tbe noble.*-t 
feat of arms evi*!* p<*i'formed in Indb^; Seetabuldce 
even was outdone. JJiit tbS loss Avas gryat. Of 
tbe twenty-six artilba-ymen, tAvelve were killed 
and Avounded, and tlnsre Avere If'iu killed and 
Wounded iiv tbe native, battalion, besides a 
smaller number i>f tbe burse. A i>ubli« monu- 
ment was afterwards erected o 4 i the spot of this 
nienforaWe defence. • 

Tbe piji-suit of the Pe.sbwa Avas now renewed. 
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The town o( Satt;ira, tlie ohl scat of Mahratla 
sovereijL^nty, \surremh‘/cMlw '- 11 the lOtli lM‘bni:uy, 
and a iJi-uelainatiou in IMahrattii >\as issued by 
l\lr. Elpliinsioiie, aniiouneing the dcposal ol* tlie 
l\‘sliwa, and that the Com]>aiiy intended to 
take j)Ossession of his teiriiories, with tlie ex- 
cepti<in of a ‘.-uicabh* domain t<» be rescrve<l for 
the Itaj.'i of Sattara. 'J\‘n days'laUu’ (liOtli Eeb.. 
1<S1S), the IVshwa was^ defeated at Ashtce 
where he laid been (»vertaken by the cavalry 
and horse artilleiy, a bod>' of S.OOO or l(i,()00 
Maiiratta horse standing iirni at hist undm* 
GoklJ:, but becoming disheartened liy Ids death. 
Bappoo (bAla was the ablest and bra^est JMah- 
ratta g(*neral ever opposed to lla* Englisli. He 
had lung been in i;elation with thmn, hah 
served under Colonel Wellesley, and had been 
recommended by him to th<‘ IV^shwa. Air. 
Wilson, with surely too niggardly ju’aise, says 
t,f him, ‘‘ He* docs not scorn to have hc‘on actu- 
ated by any sinister nnitives, nor by any por- 
s'oiial aversion to his former friends and ])atrons, 
ami may be entitled to credit for a patriotic 
feeling.” An iin]>ortaiit Jii’ize, niadi; at tlie 
battle of Ashtee, was tliat of the Tlaja of Saitara 
himself, whom the Peshwa cai'rii'd about with 
him, and who was^ now taken under British 
]>roteotic'n. The Po^shwa fled towards Nagporc, 
where Sahib invited liim; but the junc- 

tion was frustrated, the Peshwa’s army again 
routed at Seonoe, 18tb Ajiril, and his flight 
renewed with mere remnants of Ids troops. 
Some of his moie important feudatories were, 
meanwhile, l educed in the south by ‘ Colomd, 
afterwards General Sir Thomas Munr>, whose 
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])<)[»ulaiity amt»Mst tlio ^"viculturu] I'Airr ii 
\v;is snth, "rtiax lie able to i'ar- IHsiorif. 

l istni ilit' iV)i*ts with hx'jil militia or inputs, ariinMl 

, * , I ^ V y 

with *s pears ami swonls, or soiiietimos rising to ^ 
iiaitclihx'ks, thus reinleiiiig available the whole 
oi’tht‘ regular titxjjis for active scr\ice. 

So niiicli ha(lj)ccii clone alrfadv, that Lord 
llasi.ings had tlioiight. it tiiiu‘ to break u]) much 
<tf tliv* army. Sir TJiomns ilisloj), the Ci>m- 
mamh‘r-iii*( fnied* Avas ivtiirning to Madras, 
taking po.-ihCh^ion, in his way, ol* tht3 forts in 
tliosc ]»ortioiis <»f territory south of the Ner- 
budda wliicli had been c-cde<l by Scindia* and 
Ilolkar. On apj>roa<*hing I'alneir (^Peb. :27), a 
fort on tlu‘. riglit bank of the Ta[>tee garrisoned 
by o()(J Arabs, tlie liritish troo[)s were tired 
upon. A message was sent to the kiUmhtr^ or 
governor, a]»] rising him tliat ho would be 
tri‘at<'d as a rebel if lu* resisted. No ausAver 
was returned, and the garrison kc'pt on firing. A 
battery Ava,s brought to ht^ar, ami ])re])aration^ 
ina<le for a storm. Terms Avero noAv asked by 
th<‘ gaia'ison, hut it would st^ian that assailants 
and assailcnl Avero unintcdligihle to each otlua*. 

'J’he storming j)arty pushed forward, tinding all 
the gates o]u.‘n* but the last — a wicke^ gate, 
which was, hoAvever, opeyc'd in •turn. AVhat * 
took j>lac5<‘ now was nev<*r o^actly kuwAvn. It 
is said that some of the grenadiers. attempted to 
disarm the Arabs by fonv, — a proceeding w'hicli 
it is a ])oint of honour for them to resist. At 
any rate, the gate.s were closed, and all Avithiii 
slaiy. The assault Avas now* made with iJn- 
gOAHTiialde fury, and the wdiole’ gandson mas- 
sacred ; woman and two boys being the onjy 
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VAVxT n jH^rsons saved. Ulu^ 7,'l^fftthfr, wlio, with others, 
],;xJ surreiKlered, — though williout 

AAry -A 7^ making hiinsolf known* at tin' fii-st eniraucoof 
^ the troo}>s (tlnTohy clearly |n*oving, Ufs it seems 
to me, tliat treachery e(»uld not be intended, , 
though escape might he)- -W'as lianged on one of 
the bastions. - 'l^ae act was strongly eoninionted 
on, biith ]»y iln? («ov«‘rnor-( Jeneral and at home ; 
and in j[)assing a vote of tlnmks to Sir Thomas 
Hislo}» and the army of the l>i‘ckan. ilie t*X('eu- 
tion of tlie ktihnfttr w'as ex [ne.^'^ly exee[ited 
from the a ote l>y hoth Houses; Mr. (,'auuing 
declating tl)at neith(*r the Kn'il I mlid 
nor ih(' 6'orov////^/// were satisfied with tlie ex- 
jilaiuitious reeeived. Still, the elfect of the 
s<‘veritieri at Talneir w\*is to ]»roduee the ]>nunjjt 
surrender of most of the sti'ongliohls Oan- 
dei.di, the original seat i>f Tninhakjee D.iiiglia's 
jiart}', though a sev<M*<; resist -.iin-ti was e\j)eri- 
unced at Maligauin, from some Arabs, wlio liad 
been in the Nagpore service*, and who ended 
by obtaining an bononra.ble eajdtulation (^Dtli 
J une). 

Itesistaiiee was also e‘Xj»erieneed from some 
of the forts ineluded in tl)e Kagjjore cessions; 

4 and Avhen redneed, it was found that the eoni- 
' maiidahts had with justica* asseited that they 
had oi’ders frenu the, Jlaja not to deliver them 
* ^ppfi Sahih Avas known to Ik* in communi- 

cation with the Peshwa, as ho about tbis time 
made tl)at movement for a junction to Avliieb 1 
have already refeiT(*d. Jltj gaAo out tliat he 
]>r«})Osed to retire to Ohanda, a fortifujil town 
100 miltiS suuth-A»"esi from Nagpore, whch*e Avere 
already his family and the bulk of bis t«easurcs. 
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PAirr II. Sir John Malcnlia, ‘-with Malirattas, forts likr 
Ifhitit'}). that ” (i)oiKtiiipj to .^ssecrghiir) “ are not given 
LLt't \ \r upon orders.’^ The t^hiis offered hy Sir John 
~ were, tlie , i*e.niinciatiou of all sovereignty, and 

iininediatc surrender ; to ht* ft)llc>vved IJy re- 
sidence at TJenares, or any holy jdace in IIin<( 
dostan, to he ai»^^ointcd hy the fh>vei*iior-( jcneral. 
On his side, Sir Jolin jnoniisecJ a ]>ension of not 
less than a year, and that his mined 

followers, ajid family allowances to llrahuiins- 
and religious foundations, shnidd not he over- 
looked (Ith June, IHIS). Sir John ]\Ialeoln» 
was,, sev<;rely censured by Jjord Hastings foi 
offering terms so favonrahhi, and has h(‘en freely 
aeeu.sed of having he,eii tri(;ked hy ^laliratta 
flattery. Tint ‘a harassing warfare w'as jnit an 
end to ; IlajcH* llao nexergave any more tronhh*; 
,and Lord Hastings afterwards adinitte<l that 
none of the evil eonseqnonees w'hich he had 
^anticijiated had flowed from flie arrangement. 
Jlajee Tiao (;V(Mitnally rt'ceixed the town and 
tijrritory of Bithoor, as a jagheer, wdth civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, free from the Company’s 
i-egulations. lieceiit events have rcnde”ed that, 
name oininons. It is well known that the 
Cawiipore murderer, Nana Sahib, is tim adojded 
son and heir of tin* late Pesliwa ; and the canst* 
of Ids hostil’ity to the Biitish name seems to he 
the refusal of the Government to continue to 
him the Peshwa’s jiension, and ( which n])j)ears, 
indeed, far more (|nestionable) the confiscation 
by them, as lords j)araTnount, of the arrears of 
j)ension due at the Peslixva’s death. 

Soir\p useful work w^aH now done hy Sir Jolin 
Malcolm in quelling the Bheels, who, formerly 
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as a rurtu poiict*, juiu (luriu^ i-iie lai/O taiu li 
disorilers becoine most foj^midiiblt^ ^)luiidercrs.* JI>t>t07'y. 
They were uu the ooTf hand checked by a few 
severe examples, and ]).aeified on the; otluir by 
bein^* risstored to their old ]K)liee functions, 

•under pledges of fidelity; whilst a I'heel militia 
w;is raised under Hritish olllcvrs, which has 
since ]ierfornied ^excellent .serv)ce.’ There wms 
more dilfieulty in subduing the (4<>nds, wdu* 
were in arms for Af])a Sahib, cy' rather in 
Mi|iport of thi'ir own Haja, Chain Sah, wlio had 
,^iven him refuge, in the Alahadeo hills, to the 
south o! the Nerbudda, and were strengtlyinetl 
!)y bodies of iMahrattas and Arabs. The num- 
ber in arms could ]jot have been less than 
-<*,000, acting sometimes in bodies of 3000 or 
lOOO ; and the history of tin* campaign includes 
sm tiral ))etty rev'‘r.ses. Eventually, however, find-, 
ing himself closely blockaded, Appa Kaliib, with 
Ch(H‘too, who had joined him, matle his way to^ 
Asseei-ghur. Tlie kULular, Jeswant Itao, J*e- 
ceived Aj>pa Sahib for a few days, but not* 
<^hectoo. Aj>pa Sahib took flight ii^aiu shortly, 
disguise*! as a religious mendicant ; Was refused 
an asylum by Scindia ; obtaim^d oiie for awhile 
iroiri iluiijeot Singli, — then from tin? petty Kaja 
of JSIundee, luwoiid the tirst range of tlm Mima- , 
laya, — and <;ventually, it wmild scAn, ended his 
days under the ]>roteetiou of the llaja o*f Jodh- 
j)ore, under pledges of good behaviour : otlnu’s 
say, tljat notliing certain is know n to this day 

,! in a fenuirkubU* uarnilivci, sliows us just at 

this {U‘rio(l (1818), a Blicel i*hiof ;w.‘tuall\ takinj^ i^)iu'tY of 
Mf'luftis hao liis employ as jilunderei-s. "Sco )). lorriujd fol- 
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as to lus (*.xist(*ncc\ Thus oiidotl tin* last roa] 
sovereiijfii iioiuinal oim\s su])sisi(*(l 

soinewhile Ioniser, to j»o fiually sup]>ri*sMMl 
IiOr<l l)iiHK)Usit*. ChtH‘ttH> was (‘alon by a, 
TriiubakjtHi Dariulia M'as t*\entually caj)tni*(Ml. and 
i!Uj)n'b()ra‘d for life in a fort. Asseori^liiir was 
now roducod* At was nianiusl witli jfiiiis of iin- 
luense calibre, one of which, ai ‘iron j[;un carrying 
a ball of 3St lbs., aviIs belie' -d to liavi* a range 
of fourtecai ^nilcs. Jeswfiiit ‘ji*) eventually sur- 
rendered on honour.dih' tc.uis ; the assailants 
ha' ing sutiere<l a ]oss<if 31*' kilhsl and \sound(‘d 
(litb M:iy, ISIS). Proofs were <lisrov(‘ivd of 
Scindia having intrigued with the IVshwa, 
as well as of his having directed deswant Ibio 
not to surrender. No advindage, ln)wever, was 
taken of the diseovtjry. 

^ Thus ended the second (or tliird) Mahrattii 
war. — tlie la^t great stu.ggle eMribsl on by the 
Knglisli against the Mahi-attas as a nation. One 
by one all the Mali rat ta }»rineesbad been clieeked 
or subdued by foi'ce of ann.s. Yet it is diJVieult 
to reju'O.ss the feeling, that the war, although 
coiiinKuiccd as against <*a(;b jiartieular idiief by 
some aggression on bis j»art, was yet rendi*red 
inevitable by the proceedings of tin* Knglisb. To 
asseii^ble 100,000 men for tin* extirpation of 
30,00() ill-arjiied frfjebof»ters, the operations hav- 
ing to be carried on in the Invirt of the Mahratta 
country, must have seemed, to each IVIahratta 
ju’ince, a direct threat agauist liim. That there 
was no ])r(!vious coalition on their ]>art against 
us is clearly pr/)ved by tin; desultory nature of 
their proceedings, even wbc*ii in presence of a 
coirinioii <laiig<T, they might try to^ combine. 
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•Such as it lio\v(*vc‘r, tlic war was s^^^iialisod tart 
by a series of juost ^lorioiw f<'ats ot#arin.s on tlie 
]):iri of tin; lirilish ; i-tffii is io *,ay, in the main, 
of ih(' native troo])S under lirilish oll^oers. 

'Fire teiTiturial results of the war 'were eoiisi- 
d<*ra)>le. iJesides the country set apart for the 
Ihija of Sattara, TiO.OOO sfjtiare iiiiies of tin* 
Pesliwa’s domin'g^ns had l)(*eii annexi‘d. yroni 
ilolkar were oU’r^iined various 1 (‘rritori(‘s in 
( audei.-.h , tin* 8 at*Jt)oi«. liills, aiul ^tlie Dt'ckan. 

From Scindia weiliclainied hack various districts 
usui*})(^d from tlu^l'esliw’a ; and, hy means of 
exehaii^i^es, the iiAf>oi-tant ]»rovinee of A/yneer, 
on the hord<*rs of llajnootana, jiassed under llri- 
t:sh ruh*. ^Idu* ae<|uisiti<nis from Naixpore. ctuii- 
ju'ised the easiA'rn portion of the vall<*y of tlie 
Xerhudda, cxti*ndin^ north and east to the dis- 
trict of Saui^ur, i'ecently annexed, and \>y the wdl^l 
country sju'eadiiii? to^l><*ii^al and Orissa, which 
was also c(‘ded, erunjrleUni; the coiiinmnicatioii 
with Ik-nyal. \'arjous convenient exchange’s 
'were also etfecLed with lliti Xizaui and th» 
Guic-ow'ai*, chielly of inicriuixed territories. 

It is*sat sraetory to ad<l, tliat the states of the 
llaja of Xagpore and of liolkar, both minors 
under llritish ^guardianship, were eventually 
haudtid over tir those sov c'veigus more ])ro^peious 
thru when first taken in liaiid. A considerable' 
amount of order was also introduced *11110 the 
tca’idtories of the feudal chiefs of Ikijpootaua, all 
ol whom, incliuliiig the distant llaja of Jessal- 
moer, bordering ujrou Siiide, .niid tlie Kaja <;f 
C-^odijrore, rcjekoiied the first of Hindoo princes, 
whf,^ had never recognised a sujrerior, ^lahom- 
niedan or Mali rat la, sought and obtained British 

von. i!. S 
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PAV r n. ]rt*otection. Tu Cntcli the Ihio li:ul to ho <l<’j»osoth 
IJts'urii. his chiel-f town, IJ.hooj, to he attacked atid 

/.Af A/ |,y escalade (l^^l !♦)**; the ju iiu-iiiality hein^, 

by the new treaty uliieh was eunclnded, ])la«;<‘d 
solely inxler th(‘ ])roteetion of a Ihitish snlisi- 
diaiy force, and enpi^einonts beiiitj rtMjniiMjd for 
tlie suj)pn;ssiou gf th<‘ ]»iacti(*e of feniah* inlaiiti- 
eide. A treaty was enU-red iint4> with two of 
the Seinde Ameers, ]>y -which they luanid them- 
selves to ])rv,veiit tlie )n(*-nrsioiis of marauders 
into the Jlritish territorit's (I Ijastly, trea- 

ti<.‘s were <*oncliided with the jietly Maliratta 
Statt^' of tin* Coiicaii for tln^ sn]>jiression of 
l»iracy, iiicludini; in particular Culaha,, still 
Cioverinnl hy a mcanber of the, Ani^ria d\ nasty, 
'fwo e.\])(‘dilions w-ere ev«‘n S4‘nt to Ai’iihia ; tin? 
one to ])Uiiish a pirati<‘al tribe, tin* otlio* to 
aveni^t? the iijal(r<?atment of a JJritish a.iu^ent at 
Moeha ; and various inis-^ions and other transjn*- 
tions were sent or iind(‘rtak<*n w-itli rei‘t*i ene«‘ to 
the States of eastern India and its islainls. 1’ho 
In izam- Vizier of Oude was allowasl, or ratluir 
eiicoiira^<*<l, to assume the title of kin^, and was 
recojLfiiised as sneh. . '■ 

The s])irit of Lord Ilastin;;s’ administration, 
indefid, I believe to ha, ve been, in the main, Vi‘iy 
, ^rrand ‘'and noble. The extension of British 
influence w'as,'with him, I have* no doubt, oss<?n- 
tially the extension of owler and j;oo<l govern- 
ment, the. culbinjjj of the lawh'ss, the protection 
of the op])resse«l. The extinction of the Bin- 
darrec.1 w’as, bc'yond <iuestion, an immense hoon 
to India, though j-ece.ut events may w'ell h!a<l us 
to doubt the wisdom <)f waiakenini; the Mahiwtta 
])riuccs as lie did. In his relations ^ towards 
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iiativo princos, inoroovor, he imrsiiod a policy I’ai'I i 
the vcr*\ reverse of latfr (Jovcrnors- 

(Ji'IicimI : reiiioviiiir olmoxious* IJesidctits, check- ^ 

iuij^ X}u*ir Jiieddliiiijs, mid eiKleavonrhif^, as far a.s v 
possihlc. to treat lh<‘ protected ])rinceKS with the 
cousi<lei-.Mtlon due to sov(‘rei^lli 3 ^ His adminis- 
tration was also iriarkt‘«l hy i^rf^Jit aciivity in 
inatt(‘rs <>i' civil*le;^dslatioii. Jleforms wer<; intro- 
duced into the civil ainV criminal courts, and an 
enlargement ^iven to the ])0\vc‘rs •of the native 
in ai^ist rates, — a jurisdicti<m. indeejl. which was 
at first attem|>1<;d to he foo far t‘xt<md<Hl. 

Allot hei‘ momentous measure btdoni^s ^ fh is 
period. 

You will have' ohs<‘r\(Ml, that in the reeoi-d of 
the :irr('at miliiarv traiisael ions ot Lord llastini;s’ 
‘'ovenimcMit, it is only tlie north, west, and cen- 
tre of Imlia, that have oom<* umljLT notice. The 
south and eu.-^t f he old seats of war in tlie days 
of* (MiAe, and a.i^ain of llyd<‘r (ir '^Fipfiuo- -ave 
never mei>ti(»netl. Jii the.M* provinces, lio\M*v(‘r, 
foimin<ir th(», TVesidency of Ahnlras, financial 
experiments had been <*arri<‘d on, of far more 
serious idtimafe e<«ise<|iience to fhe welfaie of 
tlie iiihahitaiif s f-han any battles. T speak of 
the “ rvotwar ’•systiMU of land revenue, finally 
established in Madras iiinh*!* Lon|, Hastiifgs. • 

As I have before statefl, the perniv-iient, or 
Zf'inindaree, system of land revenue established 
hy r.ord Cornwallis in the older ct*ded jirovinces, 
])rocee<h‘d upon tin; jirinei pie, that the zemindars, 
or re\ eime-rarni<*rs, either were or should be 
TJiade into the aetnal owners- of the soil ; and 
th;(t, tor the liueonra^mnent of acfrieulifiire and 
induslr^^ assessments sl^ould bo fixed. Half of 
D 2 
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PAKT \i. tills vk*w Avas false, lialf true. The zeniiiulars 

IIiMot'tf. were not laiulowiiers f were other rii'hts 

vl^ ' ^ ^ ^ j jiropertv Ik^MikI tlieir own, whieh inii^^ht ]»e 

<11 sr(!i^an.le(l, trampled on : Imt whieh only ne'Mled 
I’ev iviniij. JLlul. it was true tliat a fix(‘(t assess- 
ment was iiin.st heneticial ; and accord inirly, 
amidst nineli >nd:vidual wiMiin and misery, 1 1mre 
is jio doiiht that the juaiiiai'i'ent settliMiuMit 
woilvtul well in some r<*spt‘ets, for a time at 
• least, lor tlm ^)ros]w‘rity of ‘the comitiy. 

Now, in pr<»]>ortion as om* tenure of the 
country lieeaim- of older dale, — as a hi^lnu' sen^e 
of dutty, as a mort‘ iiapiirini: dispositiiui of mind, 
as a irreat(*r familiaril}' w ith, or ]«irtiality for, 
the native laniru;ij. 5 es and customs l)(\i;an to ajipear 
amonti;st the Knirlish invadtu’saml administrators, 
the hlund<*rs of the zemindan‘(* system hecame 
n’.ore evident to ours(*hes. There* jj^rew u]) a 
ieelimjc — and a very riaht and tnu* fetdini; — that 
t!ie rNot, or enllivator, was to he nion* canul lor 
and looked after than the zomimlar; th(»u;;h it 
Avas more difficult to .I'ct rid of the eonv<uii(mt 
iVIussulman notion, that the sovereign hy riijrht 
of comjuest was the s(d'* real owner of the soil, 
and could assess it at his jdeasure. ITnder the 
influence of these fetdincjs, a small knot of ear- 
MH‘st, bcMiovolei?t. hard-workini^ men — the first lin 
])oiiit of date) of whom was (’aptain ll(*ad. a 
Madras stafi-ollieer, ajijjoiiited head of a llevenue 
(Joinmission in 1702. hut of wliorri tin* most Cele- 
lirated was one of his assistants. Lieutenant, 
afterwards (yeueral Sir Thomas Miinro, — con- 
ceived the jdan of settlin" the <-laims of the 
(TOverniiHjnt directly with the cultivator indWi- 
diially, to guard the hitfer from oj>j ires? ion, and 
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of tlioroby tlelonninini? the* rights of every man 
who paid a single rnp^*^ t®tlie Statt? ; such settle- 
lueiiLs to })(• annual. Sucli ah id<m, it will bo 
soonn is entirels oppos(‘d to that of the zemiii- 
ilaree systiuii. That is essentially aristoeratie. 
liaist; up. it said, above all things, a body of inde- 
pent landownei’s ; h‘a\ (i the cidtiwitors to them. 
77i/.s is lissontiaWy aut<K*rati<*. Jt takes aoci amt 
of the State, it takes account f»f the j)co]»le ; it 
igiioies all t>etw(‘ou. *1 do not vriiih to say one 
wortl again.st the pui-ity of motives of the founders 
of the ryotwai* system. I know nothing nobler 
than these words of Sir 'fhonias Mtiuro #11 our 
Indian }»olic‘y : 
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“ IS <nu‘ ('iiicsiion t<* wliicli wo .sltoulrl look m 

all 010 anuii‘;<‘nnMits — What is to In* their tiiuil ivsalt on the 
cli.it, u'toi' of tile jK‘0]i)e? Is it to ho raisoil, 01 is it to hu 
h'woioil > Ate wo to he sati^'liod with iiu*io];v seouniii» oiir 
powo). iin<l jiioto 'tinic the iiihahitaiits, leaving thoiri to sink 
ijuuhiallv III ohaiiiotor lower than at ]>rosoiU or are wo to 
eiKleavovir ti> eiiso tlusr eh.viavtoi ^ It ought, uiulouhtoMlly, 
t.» ho (lur aim to raise the mauls of the naluus, ami to take 
care th.it \vheTie\or our I'oimexioii with Iiulia cease, it <iia 
not appear that the onf\ hint t»l our <lominioii liatl been, to 
leave t!ie ]»oo]»lo inoro ab|t‘et aiul les.s able tt> govern tiiom- 
selves Ijian wlieii we foiirul tboiu. tt <rtmh( ctiUfnJi/ In' 
r$iore ,'ahli t/ntf /^v In- Jnnn f/tc roftntri/ 

ofUhftthi't , thtfti thol ihi rusidt of imr xt/stmi o f yu or r time nJL 
shtftiitt In f,Hch an aham tmiU 0/ a tr/toft jHojtleX 


Yt'.t r beluWe that the system gf hnance with* 
which Sir Thoiiins Munro’s name is in^tcparably 
connected, has wunked, more deeply than all 
other causes put together, to ‘'abase” the whole 
populatioft which was made subject to it ; to 
render the natives “more abject, and less able to 
govern themselves.” iTor, like Lord Wellesley’s 
plaTi of protection and subsidiary allianciss, it had 
this one^ fault ; that it. ignored human nature. 
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i*Aiii ]i. Very fascinating;, IirIcihI, was the thought of 

Hixtory, takiii" accouiit, year hy ^jear, of the (*ulti\aturs 
askiiii; no more of liiin hut ])re- 
cisely what* ]ie could aiford at the jiartiiadar 
time. True ; hut it prosujjpost's oidy these few 
little things : — 1st. 'Pliat the (.lovernmeut shall 
have at its disposal an unlimited numher of 
angelic officials, pcrfettly faniiliiiii’ witli the lan- 
guag(;s and customs of the country ; liml. That 
such angelic offieiah shall possess illimitahh; lei- 
sure, and sluiuld he caj>ahle of uneiTing jaiuctu- 
ality ill tlieir luovemeiits ; drd. That to such 
angel h* officials, of unlimited leisure and uneiTing 
punctuality, the whole revtMiue functions of the 
Clovenimeiit shall he confined. 

For, mark. The seLtlcmoni must he annual. 
It depends ii]»on the crojis of the year, ^fhere- 
fore, the cultivator cannot tell how much of his 
crop he is to liave until the revenue ollicm' ha.s 
fixed the (jJoverumeut share. Supjiost) only, to 
take the low'est case, the revenue oilicet is not 
precisely punctual ; (and. for him to he so, he 
would refiuire to he in fifty ])lai*es at once) — 
what then ? hy, the cjop must rot or withijr 
on the ground, or in it, until he comes. Till 
then, it cannot he divid€*d. I am not exagge- 
• rating.’ One , cau.se of the mixture of Indian 
cotton with dirt and stones, it.s discolouration 
by heating — of which so much coiiijdaiui was 
made some years ago hy our manufacturers — is 
stated to have been this : that the cfitton crop, 
instead of l>eing gathereil and sent off from field 
after field as it became rijic, had to he stored in 
large pits, pending the arrival of the collector ; 
here it got heated, and gathered jiart a/* least of 
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so 

its filth. 1^10 rf/ntwar system fKitiiiilly spoiled imkt n. 
more thmi it took. J/tyfortf. 

Still- — soium-li in Thili:i <lej>e 1 i(ls u]>on jw^rsonsil 
fhai-yelor — wli(‘rever Mnuro, who ^vro^thoroui^hly ^ 
ae<|n;uulotl with the ami manm;rs of 

tlu! natives — nr'ver i*e(jiiire(l an iiiterjireter in 
eomnnmieatiiig with th(‘in, aiul was lt>oke(l up 
to hy lluaii as n fatlna- — personally earned out 
tlie system, it seians to liave teinpora!*ily worked 
well. Ihit imai'im'^the sole Kiu'opean ollieer 
eiitriistf'd vvitii the taxation t»f a country gfuie- 
rally as laruje as Scotlaml, and more ]>eojded, 
jit.ltaujitiUjL', hy any amount of personal Wbour 
and Ivjcomotiou, to stdtle all the details of the 
ass<'ssmeut of (‘Very single holdinj^ in every 
j)arish of that artsi, such {issessment tg amount 
to iorty-five ]»er cent, of the gross ])i*()dnee ! 

Mr. Uiekards, himsc^lf foriiuirly an Indian civi- 
lian and eollector, has exj>os(‘d, onco and for 
(‘ver, th(j futility of tliis S3’stcin, aggravated 
hy th(‘ minuteness of detail into which it was 
ex])ected to 1)0 carried. it will hardly^ he cre- 
dited, that the ofihdal instructions to assessors 
direct Them not to kix waste lands too low, lest 
the ryots slnndd throw up cultiv ation, ‘‘ to the 
injury of the ueveime.” No wise injunctions 
against over-lissessment can ever ontwci^li the 
damning ti'stimony of such 'a reguratiou. What 
fai'iiier ever lets his land go to waste, so long as 
he knows how to make a profit of it 1 How dif- 
fijrent the conduct of that Mussulman ojipressor, 
the Nizam, who allows six years’ cxem|)tion from 
taxes to the first cultivator of, waste land I 

K; was not, indeed, till after many struggles 
and vie^situdes, that r^'otwari’ce was finally 
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IMKT II csta})lishcd. IMiure were not wanting, ainoni^ 
Indian «iffiefals, tliosofwfeo vigorously combated 
t,Hrr. X Tjie Mfnlras Board of I oven uc thus described 

^ its first introduction : 

“Wo llinl a 'iinall IuhhI of foiov^n oimhhum lax no sooiio? 
olMaininir pos^osMon oi .i \a''t cxtont (»1 tonjtor\. pooploM by 
\urious iijiUon-, ^iilajui^ troni c.ioh oihot in hinuuM^itj, oii'> 
iui'l li.ilul'', thaiiLlu*\ at.oiui»t w^aL xn-hiM In (i»*ona‘«l 
a heiviilfin task, o! latk* i .iM-^ionai\ pioieit limi iii llio^ 
most oi\i1i-<mI couniiK-. of Fkiropo . . vi/.., t,o li\ a laml 

ivnt, not on oat*^ ])ro\iin.o, «hf^tifol. or oounl i v, not on i-.u-k 
O'.lnlo oi laiin, l>tir <»i. o\ci\ >^oi>ai.ito lioM \ui]iin llion 
({4iniinions . Wo fiinl thorn imintonttoii.ilK <li^sol\mL’ 
t,}jc aiioifiit lies, tlio anrK'iit nsafo-' whioh unito»l tin* i-opnh- 
iio of ((*,u h 1 IukIoo \ illaiifc, ainl 1»\ a UmhI ol .i;^tiiriaii Ian, 
n<‘wl\ ainl ]»ai foiling* out tlii. laials nlnoh li’oin timo 

iiniiicrnorial ha4 hohmirod to the xjllaire oomimiint v oollort 
i\ c‘l\ , not on]\ aiiioim tlio iinlo ulna] tnotnlH r ol llio pii\i 
‘fm'il okIcis. . hilt I \on .inioiit*; thoir infoi loi ton.uitry . . . , 
no olisoi thorn ij^noiMiitly <lon\m^‘‘, ami l»\ linn (I'niial 
aholihhin ;4 pn\ato ]H*opei-t\ in tho land,- l•o'^^mnn^ nhat 
'»clon;^o«l to a |>uhlio ho«l^ . . and confori’iriij:. in lu*n <>1 it, 
a sti]K‘nd in moiioy on one indiMdn.d, — ptoh's^nij.', to hiini 
thoii doinaiid on oaoh iicld, hut in la<’l, hv rsl d»hhhini:: foi 
such linnt an unattainahU* iim\iniurn, as'^cssiia^ the i\ot at 
di.-tcrotioii ; and, like tho Mussniinan Uover ininuit winch pvc 
iifj( led thorn, lundini^ the r\ot l>\ loioctothojilonj'h.i'om- 
pcliiiitc hiiji to till land a<‘knowlcd”o«i to ho o\oi' asso^ssul, 
ilratcii'intf him ha-ck to rt rf he ahM-oialod, dohiim^' Lhoir 
demand upon liirn till In', crop eaiiio tomatur'da, th^ai taking; 
fi'(nn him all that could ho oht.’ii'iod, and leavmjjf to him 
nothiiii^ hut his hulloiks and his soi‘d ^nuii,- — iia\, poi*ha]>s 
idrlij^erl tosujij»ly him e\en with those ir. or«ler to r’oirow liis 
mclanoh* ly task of en!Li%atin^, not for inmself, hiiL for 
*tlicm.'’ 

But there is no country like India for a man 
with a crotchet. By dint of sufficient obstinacy, 
lie can always cany it out. No officials in the 
world have greater teinjrtfitions to sacrifice every- 
thing for the sake.of a quiet life, than the Indian 
ones. ^Phe climate is enervating ; they have* no 
penuanent connexion with the country, „uo abid- 



\n[f iU(*,(»iitivo to activity. lit* }it;v^tT so 1 )]um- i*m<t 
tlov IipikIcmI, tlic civil'wiy* f5ii\ nuiko siivo of liis W 
lllOO/. a Y(i;ir jMMisioi), by siui]>ly*living oi» with- 
out actual <h‘iiii(jiiciicv. *Why, un- 
less from motives ihau any which con- 

stitute the onlinary HprinLjs of (Government, 
should h(! trouble liimself to do the vii;lit, and 
lioht the vvroiioi •1 'I.iljuc and worry himcnoULch, 

Mini \ou will L'en era lly carry your ]>oint. Still, 
to th(‘ credit he it said of the Afadl-as oflicials, 
ryotwarree was finally forced ujion tliem. Sir 
Thomas Munro luul to to Kni^land before he 
could get his views carried out. JI(‘ was itlde, 
euthuuastic., a friend ami curc(is|»ondent of tlie 
l)nke of Wcllingtim ; he enforced his views in 
Kngland by |H‘i'sonil advocacy; and, at last, 
instructions were revived at Mmlras, towards 
the end of IS] 7, for the carrying out, wherever 
l)racticald(j, td' th<> jdan of rvotwar settlement, 
with individual holders. Various improvements 
wci'o, imleod, to he, introduced. The native 
reveiuu' oHieials wm-e to he deprived of the ])ower 
to jiuiiish ami confine. Labour was’tv he free ; 
proprietary idglits were to )»e recognised, and 
such a rate of assessment fixed as would “give 
encouragement t« agriiniltural iiidu.stry, and 
thereby pT-omote the gmioral ])rospenty of the 
country.” So, in the spring of 1820, the ryotwar 
syste,ui was formally put in vigour in Madras. 

And what has been the result'] That iinprove- 
inont by the tenant has pi’ovtid so impracticable, 
that Sir Thomas Munro in 1821, and Lord Kl- 
phiustone twenty years afterwards, acknowdeilged 
that fsiiere was no means of hriiiging morb land 
under culti^vatioii, and so increasing the revenue^ 
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I’Mii II oxfopt l)y reducing tlio as'sossnu'iit. In 18r)(>, 
Jiiftifrti. fiijjilly. Lord Harris, i’j a jnildic y^aper, .stat(‘d 
‘ that tlio aiva (»i‘ niltival ion in llu* Almiras l^re.si- 

^ diMu-y onJy ono-lij'tli of tlit* wlioln, witli im) 
lendenry lo iiicivaso. lni:i;^iiu‘ iJio <-on<litioii uf 
th]\ connlry, if. with va^t iiia^M's of laud as 
fL‘itil(‘ as an.y in tlie world lyin^L; itlle, tlio lainl- 
tax NNas so high that ii \\as worth no one’s while 
to hi'oak Tip a fiesli sod ! 

What, iirJeed, adds to the pia nliar atrocity of 
the ryoiwar system is, that it \\a.> ]iiit in loive 
in some of those pr»>vinees in which the old 
IlilSdoo syst<‘m remained inmost jierfeet vigour ; 
in w'hieli the right of jirojterty in land was recog- 
nised fr<»m time immemorial, — Malahar, for in- 
slirnec*, the latest eompiest (»f tin* Miissulinans. 
It was ill these <Joniiti*ies, with jicrfectly organ- 
ised village eommiiniti<*s, w’ith enst<»ms of nii- 
kmAvn antiiynily, including that of granting 
leases of waste land rent free for twelv(j yi*ars, 
with a tenant-right of comyieiisatiun for improve- 
ments at the end of that. j*. riod. — that tln^ ryot- 
war eolleetm* ap] eared. ass(‘rtinu: the right of the 
Company as sole ow'nei* of the land, * treating 
with eaeli cultivator separately, in detiaiiee of 
his iinitual relations wdtli the'utlu*!* memhers of 
the s*ime eominunity ; careful not to assess waste? 
lands t<io lightly, lest enlt ivation shoidel heaban- 
doiied ! Who was the barbarian 1 tin* native? who, 
yierliaps, 4,rt00 years agei, sought to reward culti- 
vation by freeeloia from rent and coiiipcnsatioii 
for irnjiremjinemts, — eir the J'aiglishinau who 
sought t<i enforce it by taxing W'aste* lands n]i to 
iiitimfdation ])oint? Why is cultivation to he ii 
curse under English rule, when it was a boon 
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un\]rr Wlio <*aij womlev iliat insuvTt'C- I’akt n. 

tiuns, ])rotliice(l l>y sluHiiy#vcr-asKossiiiont, .sliould lia^toru 
lja\<‘ bi'oktMi out ill tlio Madras teiTitorifs f ^ 

'J ho iiiial ostalilishiiitsit ol* tlio lyotwar sysl<‘iii ^ 
ill tljti Madras ihvsidoiicy belongs to tho prrind 
of Lord llastinijjs* adudiiistraticai, but the cuihc 
of it is ill Tiowisi' attribiitaldo to biin Ho iu‘\or 
saw it at work, airtl in liis tour through UjijK^r 
India, in JSld, lio was able to record liis views 
of the iniproN oinont ot 'tin* Jlon;^al Ih'c'siilonoy. 

\Va^os of atrriouUural labour were lu^lior; oitjos 
were inoveasin^ ; ni(>m‘y was frooly invostod in 
jionnanoiiL iinprov onion Ls; tlic'ro was no omi';^M- 
tion, but, on tlio contrary, many old cultivators 
rotnrnod to till iho soil. Jlefun* fixing the 
levoiiuo system of the coiujuored and cialod 
districts, in jiartioular, it was diroctod that a 
careful invostii^ation should be made into tlie 
real condiiion of tin lioldin*; of land, and a com- 
mission was appointed ha- the purjiose 
I’ho result of the moa.Mues thus taken belongs 
to a future ]jeriod. 

Some very uuserupuluits measures; to say the 
least, in customs’ legislation belong, however, 
also to this jieriod. In tlieiii-st jilaee, the manu- 
iactures of India ^vere, it may be said, deliber- 
ately ruined by a general lowering or iVital 
abolition of import duties on a*rtielesthe produce 

' The ryotw'ar s\st('iii has al^o l*oc)i esta)>1islKMl, in a 
sonicwhsit inodiCaMl I'otin, in the HonibaN PrcMfloiu-y — Mi’, 
Mbhinsiime \ainl\ slniggiing as lung :is he eouM agiiin‘?t its 
mtroUuclioii. I eannol la^lp l‘eglx^ttin}^ that in'l’iiN loi aiul IM.ic- 
tonruis “ India” (see ]». .^41). via* Madras svsUmu is tieatod 
as iimr^ hoiicfieial tlian that uf tht* Jsu\t»r Pio\iru*i*s. Jlolh 
•ire had otuaigh, hut tlu; di'pfhs nf misery produeed by the 
Madras ryet'wmoo aie sureh ix^died now heie else. 
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II or man 11 fact lire of Grea t Britain, witliuiit any 
// 'o? w. reciprocuf luhaiitageri^ beiiiLij "iveii to Jinlian 
^ ]>ro(luec or ni'anufactiires wlien broni^ht lioine, 
^ JVext, — inasiiiiich as the .sale of oj>inin. a < Jovei n- 

iiioiit monopoly in Bengal and Beliar, ^vns 
p^reatly impeded hy the cmn petition of free-<^ro\vu 
opium fj\)iu the iiati\e Statc*s of Mahva. ]H’ohi)M- 
tory duties wore imposed at a4l tin; l'resi<lenei(*s, 
on all imjiorted opium not la'ing tlie jirodnce of 
Jlen^al aird Jlehar. aiu’i the iiativi* primes of 
Maiiva were aetnalli'^ indneed,in ninny in.stanees, 
to ]iro]iihit the cultivation of tlie ]>oppy in their 
oi'f'n dominions, for British Ixdujof, — - l>ein^ 
suitably bribed for thus ruining many of their 
subjeels. 

During J^oi'd Hastings’ administration, the 
tirst 1‘rolestant episcopal see was e>tahlished in 
India, Dr Middleton being a])])ointeil Jlisho]> of 
Calcutta.. Not the slightest i xcitcumuit w as 
produced amongst the natives, though much had 
been jiredicted, by his arrival; the Brabmins, 
in some <rases, viewing him only as the Engli.di 
head -Brahmin, and ajiplying t<i him tor liis ])a- 
tronage with Government in behalf of their 
ruinous temiiles. A eonsid(‘rable iuijailse was 
also given to Christian iiin.stons; but so little 
wcrli they goiintenaneed by (rovernment that, as 
w’o have hite.ly Fearnt, a ]bahmin sepoy was 
at this time (181b-tib) actually ejected from his 
regiment, on the s^de ground of his having 
become a convert to Christianity. 

Grants began to be made for education at the 
throe Prouiilenews ; a limited freedom of the 
pre.s.s was tried, the cerisornhip hitherto eii.sf/ng 
being abolished ; but the editors of ^newspapers 
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AVHT n‘stri(‘tnl from aiiimjulvortim; op tlm ])ro- r\*r' ' 
ce(iJinir.> of tlje ludijin aii‘#lioritich. iukUt ]i.iiii of Un o y 
]»romMl(*d <Jo^^M•lJ()r-(lOll('r;ll ' V 

ii)ii;lil. think iit. 

Loj’d llastinj^s loR Jndiu after a ten years'' 
rule, in Jannavy. Theeonnhy.as awlioie, 

undoni)l(‘dly llniin.^hed. Tlie re^cMmn had risen 
from Mo LM. 120,1)0(1/, and tins 

jin*reas(‘ of .si\ millions olferod a c 1(MI' snrjJns of 
i-ln(*e millions of reeeij>(s ovru* e\*])'‘iiditiire. 
inehuii»n( interot on tluj |aililic debt. 
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THK FIIJST F(»KKl(!\ W A 11. 

Loiin 


Mr .Ti.hn A<l,iir'- 1 * iIhhm I Iomm iirllln-.\ix.ini- KvjniK'on 
<»l Mr Itwi'lsiijultain Lonl 'FIm' !Jiii’in<".r 'FIjc 

i.n'ml’ KfTiijji.Mtum --Thou liiio.uls < 'hit Lsinono- njin 

tli<‘ Ihiniioso 'I\“i MU»r\ - — Kl.\ oil ihan - ( 'li.injur-- Ihii mu’*!* 
lint- - -1*1001 oiliii"*. ill \v‘.!rtij, .J\iiti}i. Miiinjioio, 
K,i( hai — IhiiitM’''! Ili»'>.tilin<’’ N\ .n lesoKod u|M>M-'r]ii* 
l/.ti I .o k])oio Mutin\ Mi^'maii.oM’iiioiii of tin* \\ ai . ami 
Moti.iliU- l>unia*'t* ^k»l^ a-. M -.['oi 1 -. I^’toi kaiio*' ami hi 
tToiicliTiiotit-. — hiuilnoial»lo'» Aiiia/oii-, -Tho I’nnoo of 
Sni -oL and his Foti* 'Float \ of Vaml.ihon; ( 'osmoii oi 
Alai '.II aii'l tho 'FonasMTitn. ^.o.— Imliaii Disi oiitoiit'.- 
M’lu < oml Sii'oo, aiiil 'I’.ikimj of l»!iiul)»oio 'Fm'.'I v witli 
Kol.i|i(>it‘ LomI Anihoi-t'- 'F*ni» ftiatli of f.lio Kitu^ of 
O'lil'’ ami Si imlia— luti'iiial Moasmos - 'Fho Su|i]iTo.-.Mt ii 
of Suttoo ooiisnlorcMl 


iMiiT n. 
11 i.'tfn’t/. 
l.KVT XII 


Loud IT \sti\<;s was toDijioravily sncctHitlod in 
tlie snjiivTiH; ijovcnHiK'iii, liy ]\li*. pToIid Aclain, 

.senior diciuImt c‘f Ctnntcil. Ills short adininis- 
iratioM (11th Jnmiaiy to 1 Itli August, 1^2*1) 
was niarkoJ by two <j\\5ii1s, thr ruin of a niorcan- 
tih^ house, aiul the expulsion of a newspajier 
e< 1 i I or. 

One of Ihe, <xi-eat iiiereantile nanioR of India 
was tlutt of Ealnier jiml (Jo , of ITyd(;rabad 
Throujjrh tlie liank whieh they had ostablish<‘d 
there, Mini wlih-h was largely sujtjiorted by the 
deposits of the Conipsiny’s servjints, they had, 
contrary, as it w'as r.rguefl (and it would seem 
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jT^HyV to nil Act of 171^7, which fjn*l>a<lc all ]*ahi !i 
jK‘(niiiiaiy triiii'^actioiw \vi^]i»naiivo jirinccs, not 
s:un-Mt)iHMl l>\ niithoritv, had •lealin.u:'' with (^11111 
duo L.ill. of tlic Nizam, to tlu' nniomit 

ot‘ uioro than 700 .()U()/. 'Dicy w«‘ro sjicciiicnlly 
em|>ONVcrcd, at the oj»cuiii" i>r t he Piiidarree war. 
li> lend more money to tin* Xizam, to cnahlc him 
to M‘nd his sti|»id.fte<l (timtini^ent'-' to tlie w.ii-. 
Kv'iMitnnlly all their claims upon lht‘ Nizam, to 
the amount of (iOO.Oi^tt/. lor pripudpal and 
mt*‘rest., vNcri* ca[>it;di*^ed upon moi-t^ai^o of 
re\eiiiu‘s, rainier appointiiiiL^ his own collectors; 
and tln‘ arraip^miient, thoii.4h not tlioromjr-flv 
understood at tli^ time, and rcja’e.smited S'? 
a new loan, vva^^ only sam-tioiicd in the Snjnvme 
t'onmdl hv tin* castiii'i^ \«»tc of the (lovernor- 
1 lem'ral. 

Lfird Hastini^s di‘cw upon himself much oldo- 
(\\\v with a poition <»f the community^ hy this 
ineasun*, and Mr. Adam disalh>wed, as {V.iudiilent 
and usurious, jMcssrs. .ralmex's arraniL'xnuent’* 
with the Nizam, to whom the niortj?au;e<l revenues 
were ordered to he restored, without iTiakini>f any 
reservatiim but for pa^nmmt of priucijial only, 
rainier s house wnis ruined, as widl as a lar^e 
body of its constitiKuits, and the monetary crisis 
whi«‘h was thus * p^’<^*bice(l is still fivsh in the 
nnnnory of old Indians. 

A^ain, IVIr. »Silk Ihickins^hain, afterwards nioiu- 
her for Shellield, tluMi editor of the Oalculta 
Journal, was expelhsl for makiniuf merry over the 
appointment <d' a Scotidi Kirk ininist.er, as chn k 
to tin*. Connnitttsi of Htationery,— the comment, 

^ indeodf liein.ijf made in tht» teeth of a warning, 
that uiid(ir |»Ue late rcgulatjons he was not to 
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TMirf n rofioci iijMHi (JovenniuMit ])ro(‘ee(liiip:s. ]Vrv, VincL- 
ihatovQ, iiirrhain haM llu‘ ere4it t»l’ luivin*^ tlie lii^t to 

/ estaMisli an InMiaTi journal wortliy of Ui(‘ name, 
ami tlio of Jiis porsotMition suj>j»1uhI him 

willi p;oo(l ])olitii‘al capital on his return. 

WliilsL tliese thinirs ^vere ^oint^ on in India, 
ilie, (loverinir-( icneralshi]) was, at home, eonf<*ne<l 
upon *Mr. Canning in tin* lirj4, instance, hut was 
resigned ])y him, and was gi\en by miiiislenal 
inllmuiee to J^ord Anduiist, in piefeieme to 
Jajrd William neiitiiiek, wIk) Ijail, as w'e ha^o 
seen, been Co\enior of Madras at th(} time ot 
thte Vellore Jiiutiny, and was tlien most unjustly 
recalled. ^ 

Oji In’s arrival at Calfutta. Ijonl Amherst fiUind 
a foreigji war iinjxaiding — the first JUirmesc* war, 
— tin; iiiht W'ar und<‘rtahen by tin* Indian Go- 
vernment out of its own teiritory, but with 
retert'iice to Indian ]»oliey only. 

The llurmese had]»uslied their eom]U('«t.s to the 
liortli and east, from about the time of tlie rise of 
the Ilritish rule in India. The State of Araean, 
stretching southwards finmi nearly the t<ij> <r^' tlie 
Ihiy of liengal dow'ii tlni.e,i*ast, and boi dering on 
tlm Britisli jjro\ince of Chittagong, liad been .snh- 
jugate<l hy them. There is jniich intermixture 
of the liuynehe and Hindoo rilees in these ]>io- 
vincr^, and it w^oifld seem tliat thc^ mixed race in 
Araean are termed Mugs. The llurmese con- 
tjuerors were cruel. Emigrations of Mugs took 
place to the Ih’itish territories, to the nuinher of 
thousands, in 17‘J7 and J7D8.‘ They were at 

^ 'Phis Mufif irnniij/ratioi) \-. worthy of mnark. 1 know of 
no oUu r iitsUiiu-c nl iiiirnii^r.iiion on a lar^'-o wtfile inOf) Jhitis}) 
ttrj’itory in India. . , 
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*lirst sought to he kept out ; a largo })ody refused oaht ii. 
to rotaru, saying that^tb^y would* rather be 
slaughtered at oim^o than I’eturn* Not loss than 
10,()()y “rush<‘<l to the frontier” towai*ds tlio end ^ 
of 17i)iS, and the number of immigrants 'vvent on 
increasing, till more than tw'o-thirds of the 
M ngs left Aracan ; the capital being nearlj'^ do- 
jiopulated, "whilst thorf»ad was “ strewed witli the 
bodies” of the old, and of women with infants at 
the breast, ami hundibds found no subsistence 
but on leaves a,nd rojitih'S. G'ho P>ritish (lovern- 
ment determino.<l t-o sotih‘ them upon some large 
tracts of waste land in Chittagong, and#ein- 
jdoyed Captain Hiram Cox, "who had be(‘n on a 
mission to Ava, for the }>urj»osc. ^'ho Ihirnujso 
first sent letters to dtuuand the fugitives, then 
pursmul them into Chittagong, stockaded them- 
selves, reiielled an atta(‘k by Pritish s(i])oys 
(170!)), and withdrew at last of their own accord. 

'J’hen; were by this time, Ca])laiii (k)x re])ortod, 
between .‘50, 000 and 40,0()0 emigrants in the 
ju'ovince, of whom he settled more than 10,000* 
in the assignetl district, A^arions missions took 
place to and fro on, the subject, the 1 Burmese 
never abandoning their claim for the restoration 
of the Mugs, tilbat last they were supplied with 
an awkward ])lca for hostilities. 

For the Mug Jeshurun. Waxing fat, began to 
kick. The more advimturous from those stittled 
at Chittagong, seemed to have conceived the 
idea of avenging the wrongs of their country- 
men. One Khyen P>ran gathered a band around 
him, arid began plundering Ar8.can (1811). 'J'he 
Bui^nese retaliated by inroads into the Com- 
pany’s tej;ritory, sent a nn'ssion to Calcutta, pro- 

VOL. II. 'is 
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PAirr II. fessedly to buy s;x(‘rt*(l l)ouks at Benares, Liit 
J/if(fon/. really to form a eonfj'doi’aey of iiati\e ])owersfor 
the expulsion vf the Im^lisli (18 lo), openly 
threatened war if the JMuir ^‘slaves” were not 
re.stored (1810). Kliytiii Bran ineanwliile hail 
died (181.0), hut lia<l left his inaiitle to another 
warlike iMug, Charipo, wdio, in sj>ite of a ]n*o- 
clamation hy the chief magistrate ol (^hittagong 
that the emigrants, if guilty of dejavdations, 
would be lia]ided over to the Ai-acan authorities, 
committed a desperate robbery beyond the 
BritLsh ii-ontier (ltS17). Hi; was seized, and the 
magistrate of Chittagong recommeuded his being 
delivered to the Burmese ; but the, matter having 
been earned before the Council, in the absence 
of Lord Hastings, that body decided against 
doing so, ou the ground of tlie (;ru(;I tr(;atment to 
which the prisoners would, no donht, beex[H>sed. 
Chariiio was tried by the Mahonimed.in law, 
still ill force in the country, though thi; popula- 
tion W’as nearly all Hindoo, and aei[uitted for 
want of strict legal evidence, although his guilt 
was notori ou^J. 

The Builnese were, of course, little satisfied, 
and the next year (1818) claimed opeidy, 
through the son of the Raja of Jdamreo, governor 
of thiii'r frontier provinces, thi* restoration of the 
territories of Ciiitt&gong and Dacca, Moorshe- 
dabad,aud Cossimhazar, as not lielongiugto India, 
threatening to ‘^destroy the country” if tliese 
jiroviiices were not restored.^ Lord Hastings 
treated the claim as unautJiorised. and sent hack 
the letter containing it to the Vicei’oy of Pegu. 

^ It '5COT11.S that at one time Uie frontier lUstnets of ]?’enn:il 
had 2 Kud tribute to Anifaii. 
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NotbiiJi' further of moTuent oe<‘urr^d Lotwocn part n. 
iIk‘ t\v<» OovcTiiiueuts ^he y^nir 182t>. But 
iiH‘.‘uiwhi1(‘, the ]hn*iiiese, tliroiiuch iiiterfoTiui^ iu 
th(‘ aiRiirs of Assam, on our iiorth-tjaslerii Irofi- 
ti(ir, laid annexed it (1821). aiideoining therehy 
o:i a iK'w line of front iei* in e«>ntaet with oui*- 
s(*l\»*s, eoinjihiints Itjid :iris<‘n on our ]iart «>!* 
^■ohh(M-ies and kiiTiia pjiings from iluar borders, 
t^irther to the east., ^hey had al.so aequiretl 
mju'tMJiaey o>er th(‘ small ])rinci}»ality of ^luiii- 
pore, at oim lime in alliance ^^ith the Britisli, 
had called njioii the Jiaja. of dyntia, another 
])etty ]irinee, who was rei;arde<l as a fenda^ny 
of r>(*n.L'al, to submit lo tliein, ami had only been 
fojvsi ailed in tlui ]»rineipalit.v of Kaehar, border- 
ing n]K»n our j>rovinee <»f S^\lhet. by ouj‘ taking 
it under oiir piMtecdion. 

It was under these eirennistaiices that, towar<ls 
th(‘, close, of 1 82»‘i, hostilities broke out at oneo <*n 
the Sylhet and the ( 'hittagong frontier. A sud- 
den attack took place by the Burmese on an . 
i.shiml at the mouth of the Naf, an inhit of the 
sea \vhi«h <livides Chittagong from Aj’aean, and 
the station of a sinalf guai*d chiefly intended to 
check the raids c>f the Mugs. It was easily 
over) lowered, apd* tlie island taktm ])ossossmn of 
with soiiui loss of life. The commanding ofUeer 
and jiart of the erew of a. Com]>a.ny’s cruiser, 
were arrc'sted by the Burmese. ^Tfccy invaded 
Ka(*}jar, then Sylhet, and tcjok up a ]>ositioii 
within five niih's of the capital, and 220 from 
(Calcutta. The troops ojiposed to them 'W'ere in- 
sufficient in number ; and althotigh the English 
obtained some advantages, the^” wei'e njon‘ than 
couijiensa^ed by a failure, under Colonel Boweip 
£ 2 
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j'AiiT N. before a styockaded position, with a loss of I/)/) 
killed and woin^ded. 

i.kij’ A'//. is said that the Burmese, “from the kinfjjto 
' the beggar,” wtire ‘‘hot for :i war \\ith tin. Kng- 
lish.” “ The English.” they said, “ are the inha- 
bitants of a small far-olf island. Wliat Imsiness 
ha\(; they to come in shij)S fnmi so great a dis- 
tam*e, to dethrone kings, and take ]*osses^ion of 
eountrios they have no ri^bt to '? Tiny contrive 
to eomjuer and gove.ni the black foreigners - the 
people of castes, who havt* ijuny frames and no 
courage. They have ne\or yet fought with so 
strong and brave a ))eo]>le as the Burmese, skilled 
in the use of the sw’ord and si>ear. If they once 
figlit with u.s, and we show onr bravery, it w'ill 
be an examjde to tlic black nations w'ho are now 
sla\es to the English, and wdll encoinvige them 
to throw off the yok<\” 

It was resolved, tlien, on botli sides, to make 
war. Nothing was known by tlie English of tlie 
, interior of the c^HHitry. The plan fixed upon w^as 
to send an exjuidition by sea to llaiigoon, the great 
comincrcia) city of the e.mpiro, at the i> outh of 
the IiTawaddce; if the soisfurc of this should not 
be aufficieiit to secure a jieace, then to ascend tin; 
river to the cajatal of Ava, A nu^crapoora, GOO 
miles upj a second ariay then marching overland. 

It iij not iiiy intention to give the history 
in detail of. this war, — the first foreign W'ar, 
as I have said, projxjrly .so called, even' under- 
taken by the Com])aiiy’s (lovernment, though 
there had boon several detached expeditions on 
various occasioiif^, — to Egyj)t, to the Persian Gulf, 
to Java, to the Isle of France, &c. A great 
difficulty always arising out of every such under* 
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taking is that 'of overcoming the re]^ii^naneo of tart ii 
the sepoys to it. 'I’o ^«>sf#the sea or tlie Indus Histo^. 
is reckoned jigainst ca,s(o ; and, in th(^ case of a 
sea-voyage in ])arti(adar, the dithcidly df kee])ing 
up llieir religious ohs(‘rvaiic»‘S is very great. This 
weiglis )»articnlai'ly ith the Bengal s<‘j)oys — men 
<sf higher caste, and who are ex[>eotod in great 
measure to s(‘rve /fs an e\mn]>lc to tlu* others. As 
tJolonel Sykes well ])ointed out lately in a letter 
to the w'hilst caste ilefilcinefits hy con- 

tact oidy are reiiiissihle, such as result from the 
eating of unhallowed food are hoyond remission. 

When the taking of Bangoon was found nof to 
hav(! suodiual the ilurmes(‘, and a seeond advance 
hy way of Aracan Ix'came. necessary, otlu‘r dilli- 
eultics ar(>s(i ont of thes(‘. The Bengal se])oys, 
ohjeeting to go hy sea, wore to march round hy 
< 'hit tag<»ng : out the coTiimissariat had nearly 
s\vc]»t Bengal <d*.dl its draught bullocks, aiul the 
s(‘poys, who pro\ ide the means of convey a nee for 
tlu'ir own baggiigc, could tind none ex(*e]>t at 
ruinous prices. They were, moreover, in dri'ad 
ot the .yurnu'se, as rejuited luagieiatis^ with the 
power of rendering tlunuselves invulnerable; and, 
to ca]i their discontent, they found that the low- 
e.isto camp-ft>llow’'ftrs, who Avero scarcely to be had 
tor the service, were ]»aiil at a higher i‘ate*than 
themselves. The <*hief military officers w^eve mili- 
tary martinets, and insisted upon unc^iialified sub- 
mission to orders. Tht* men bound themsidves 
hy oath not to march, unless upon liigher pay 
aud with the means of earriage supplied. A 
rocoiit remodcilling of the army had sej»arated 
mosif of the officers from their old corjis; and in 
the 47th itegiment, in jmEticiilar, scarcely any of 
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i»ai:t II. i!u) oflitiivSjliad hocn witli it for im)n‘ tluiii a few 
iiujiiths. Oil tlie 1 at Ilarrack- 

('T.xn. jMU'o, it was ordrivd tc» jiarade iji inaivliin:^ order. 
Nob more' than oiie-tljird ol)i*yed. TIk! iicivt day 
the mnliiieers wort* joijicd hy smell jiarties from 
two other reL^iiiieiits. 'rh(‘y used no violence; 
f)rayin<' to he disinissiMi, as they deemt'd it iin- 
jiossihkT to ]»n>eeed othtirwise' than hy S(‘a, and 
could not do this Avith<»nt loss of caste. AVhen 
wo consider- the value which tlu‘se men hav<‘ 
always (until now ) attaclicd to tlic si‘rvic<^, .'ind 
to the ]>(-nsion which they look forward to on 
witiidrawdni;’ from it, w’c sec cli‘arly that, they 
could m>t ^ive ti more <*oiiclusive ])roof of tlu'ir 
sincerity, of tlie ahsenca^ in them of any ieeliuij; 
leally deservinijf to h(‘ called mutinous. They 
were (^x}K»stulatcd w’ith without suec(*ss. Then 
the artillery o}M‘nc(l u]M)n them, d’hey broke ami 
fled. The cavalry charged them, the intantry 
fired upon them in their lli.i;ht, a numherof them 
being killed, both hy tin* Jire and hy drowning 
in atti'mpting to cross the rivta*. So little were 
they pre}iaied for actual resistance, „that of 
the many muskets left on the fi(‘Id, .s<uirc(!ly one 
w'^as loaded, though the men liad liccn served out 
forty rounds of ammunition each. Many of the 
luutilieers w«re takiui j)i*isoii(;rs ; the ringlt*adcrs 
hanged, otlnu-s condciniuid to hard labour in irons. 
Thus tlie liaiTackj/ore mutiny was suf)|u‘esstul. 
But a letter in the latidy told ns the le- 

markahle fact of various articles us(h 1 hy a Brah- 
min hanged on this occasion having been ti easureil 
up to the day of the mutinies of 18.37 in the 
regiment. And when those last mutinies broke 
out, wo learn no more that the sepoys were t<> 
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lio found with unloaded muslvcts. us speak paht ii. 

out. The Bairaekport^inuiiiny liad its orii^in in 
a Lolal want of consideration for* 1 ho feelings, for ^Airr. \n 
ilie iu^(m1s of the sepoys. It was qu^llcal by a ^ 
brutal butchery. 

Th(‘ llurmcse war lasted two years. Tlu^ con- 
duct of it was full of blunders. Although 
W(‘re received Avi^.h cordiality by the pcjoplc of 
the eoiuitiy, who ha<l been treated with extreme 
cruelty by the Ihiriflese, our fo»‘es suffered 
criK'lly for want f>f ]>rovisions, and from disease. 

Salt ]>rovisions already jaitresctmt, old biscuit 
w hich rajiidly ^ot mouldy in that clamp clinfhte, 
were their food; the llunnese .skilfully ai^^ra- 
vatinif their suffcu’iu^s by a blockade, and the 
avoidance of a, ]>itehe.d battle. Tln^ worst fate was 
that of tlu.* [Kirtieular expedition out of which 
the Ikirrackj'ort*. mutiny arose. The U'oojis had 
to advaiieo through Aracan, a marshy country, 
now ecilebratcd for the ahumlauee ami quality of 
its rice, ily the end of the iiiiuy season, a fourth 
of the men had dic'd, and more than half the* 
survivqrs Avere in hos])ital. The town of Aracan, 
in ])artieular, where the troops were stationed, is 
built on jeosts over a sw^amp overflowed at high 
tide by a muddy* river, buricid among bills, and 
surrouiidc'd on all sides by jnnglej and iflorass. 

In situations like tbc;se, 1 have it froii^an eye- 
witness and a suffercir, that tlie .qrass actually 
grew uuderneath a bed in a tent. Dysenti'ry, and 
a peculiar marsh fever called the Aracan fever, 
made tlicsc fen*ful ravages among them. In two 
regiments, numbering togetlien 1,004 men, 095 
died in the country in eight months; and of those 
who quiUtJd it, not more, than half were alive at 
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the end of twelve months. Even the Wiilcherou 
expedition was oiitdo^ie. 

The ]»eculiHrity of tlie lJurniese in warfare was 
their skill,'' not only in constif acting stockaJes, — 
in this the Ke]»aulesc iriiglit equal tlieui, — hut in 
intrenehiiig themselves. A hoe or s}>atlo, it is 
said, was as essential a part of the soldier's 
equipment, as his musket and s.ihre. Eaeli man, 
as he advanced, dug a hole to lire from, -th<* 
prototyj>es, ai it were, of fliose rille-]>its of which 
wo h(‘ar<l so much in the Crimea. The stt>ckades, 
which \aricd in strcjigth and construction ac- 
cordjjg to the materials and time at hand, weri; 
sometimes made of solid beams of teak j>nq)ared 
for the f)urpose, sometimes of gi‘0(‘n bamboos and 
young tnios newly cut, which were ]»lanted close 
together in the ground, and bound by IraiisverhC 
beams at the top, leaving loop-holes to fire from. 
Withinthe.se .stockachis, rising from ten to twenty 
feet in height, }ilatfornis oi* embankments w<u(i 
formed to overtoj>the paling, and for the planting 
of giiigals or guns of small calibre. Tluy weri* 
sometimes strengtheneil by ditches, outride or 
in, and by smaller outside stockades or al>atti.s. 
Forming no solhl ma.s,s, they were little injured by 
cannon -balls, though more l»y slieil.s, and liad gene- 
rally to ho eayried liy the j)er.sonal j»Iuck of the 
soldier. , The .stockade once Ibrcod, the liurme.se, 
iinlike the Goorklias, generally took to flight; 
though sometimes also they resisted fie.rotily, 
taking no quarter. Their skill in intrenching 
themselves was sueli that on one occasion, when 
they surrounded tlio Briti.sh army, it is rcjiorted 
that tlieir line wholly di.sajipeared within tAvo 
hours, leaving only a parapet of new eiyth, gra- 
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(ln;illy risiii'j; in height, to mask it,^till at last taut ii. 
the ^i];ilt umbrella of a cjMefjpdirectin;^; tlie works, Tfisto§y. 
was the only thing to be seen ; and tlic wlnde a // . 

seemed the work of eiielnantment. 1’he lioles ^ 
they J I Hide on thisoeeasion were ca|)ab]e of hold- 
ing tAv^o men eaeJi, uiuler shelter, so that even a 
shell lighting in them eoiihl only kill that number. 

In eaeli was a siijUjly of rice, water, and fuel, and 
a be<l of straw or brusliMuod for one to sleep 
while the <jther waieheJl. The line*of trenches 
thus formed ia pushoil forwaril during the night 
as often as may be deemed expedient, h'ire- 
j-afts, made of bamboos fixed together, and in- 
closing at intervals earthen jars filhal with 
j)etroleum and eotton, besides other inflammahle 
suhstanees, were a means of oiieuce ernjdoved by 
them on the water, and the llaiiic they ])rodu(;e<i 
was said to be almost iiiextinguir^hable. TJie raft s 
wt've sometimes one Iniudrcd feet lojig, divined 
into ])ieees, and niovdng n]>oii hinges, so llexihlo, 
that when they once cauglit, the eurvonl would , 
swe(!p them round the ship in a coil of lire. 

Nor were tht re wanting ti) tlie' '^var many 
romantic and ]»icture^<pie ineitleiits. The llur- 
mese king's “ ln\ uliierablcs” vvouhl come out, 
croj)-haired wjufiors, with iigures of wild 
animals tattooed U] on tlieir skwi, jueee.s (»f 
gold, silver, or gems inserteef in their arms, and 
would dance the w^ar-daiice in the n^ost ex])osed 
j)art of the defenei‘s. Jb^eniale w arriors iningletl 
with the incTi. One of tliein, the young wife 
of the (Governor of llatigoon, exhibited extraor- 
fliiiary courage both in the fight, and in the 
ker death-wouiuL Latterly, the tribu- 
tary Shan* tribes bordering u])on China made. 
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r n. tlifiir aj)j)o^i’aiicCj accomjianicd l>y three **'youiii!: 
iiTid handsome WO] noil cJt’lii.i;!] riuik/’ wlio were 
sn])posed to make Imlh^ts harmless “hy s])riiik- 
liiiir them with enchanted water as thi'.y passed 
thimi<yh the air,” and who rode constantly among 
the troo]>s, encouraging them. The last action 
of the war was commanded l>y a eliief calk'd the 
“Prince of Sunset,” who liatl hoa.sted tlnit lie 
would extirpate ‘‘the rebellious straiigi'rs.” Ills 
1 d.OOO meii wt*re, howA’er, M'dr^ted hy 2 , 000 , 
and only 1,000 returni'd to Ava. ^I'ht' tidven- 
iurei ]»resc‘nted himself Ix'forc the king, anti 
aslied fur 1,000 niort^ men to dtsfe-at the in- 
vaders. The king listtaied to him patiently, 
and tlnm made a sign with his sjiear to the 
atli'iidants. The “Prince of Sunset” was liiir- 
ried, amidst e^ei’y indignity, to execution. On 
losing sight of the iinjierial ])ahieo. lu' turned 
round, Ivendhig his head: “Lei me make oue 
liist obeisance before my sovei-t'ign’s judace.” 
Tie was traiin»led to death by horses and tile- 
]»haDts. Tliis is not so tine as the Puritan, 
whose hand’ was chojiped off for religio/i’s sake, 
in the days of Queen Pess, tossing u]» the 
t*hop]M?d hand with the other, and crying “ Long 
live the Queen;” but it is tine* never thele,ss. 

In tin; caily part of the war, there were 
stiveral reverses sustained by the Ihitish forces, 
not without seveni loss, which created great 
terror among the stijioys. (Jne of these cluicks, 
received within the British territory, in an 
invasion of Chittagong by the chief Burmese 
general, Maha Bandoola (killed during the wav), 
who went, provided with golden fetters, to bring 
the Governor-General back a captiw; to Ava, 
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-jjrc'iul alarm to Calcutta itself. Ifoi-tnuately, i r ii 
however, the Burmese •diit not ]>ress on, the 
rains set in, and hy the time that English rein- \ii 

tureomeiits Ir.id arrived, the I^>urnni3e j^eiu'vrd ~ 
was recalled hy the occn]>ation of Banj^oon, — a 
nioasurti judiciously jdaiiiied, thou:^h executed 
with very lit! le foresight. E\ (‘iitiinlly, in sj)ite 
of eiieliantiaentS and ‘‘ InvidnorahJes,” and 
Amazons and Shaus, and Jh'ine(,‘s of Sunset,” 
the Britisli fojves were felt to he the stronger; 
and wlien the army was within forty-fi\e niil«‘S 
of AmeevajKKjra, the Burmese kin<j: was ready 
for j»eaet‘ on any terms, and signed, with tlie 
• peacoek” seal of state, the treaty of Yanda- 
hoo (ll-lth h’cihrnary, 18:10), hy nJiich ho gave 
U[» all elaijns over Assam, Jyntia, and Kaehar, 
recognised tin* iiidtijjendeiico of Munipore, ceded 
in perp(*(uitv Araean to the north, and the 
Tenasserini coaso to th(‘ soutli, aiul agi'eed to 
receive a Bosident, eouclmle a oommereial treaty, 
and i>ay about 1 ,00(J,000/^. sterling for war ex-^ 
peiises. 'J'he English evuieuatt'd his territory, and 
on tlieh- inareli hack had the mortilicathm of 
lindiiig that route's, s^ipposcd to he impractiea- 
hle, wtjre i)erfectly easy of transit, and that the* 
learfiil mortality of Araoan might have hoeu 
avoided. Tt may he stated at o*ioc that the 
aeepiisitions from Burinah, t&ougli of little value 
at tlic time, have proved of eont^iderablc im- 
]tortanee. 'I'hc growth of the tca-i>laut is carried 
on on a largi^ scale in Assam. A mean is the 
rice granary of the whohj surrounding oouiitiy, 
and the Tenasserini, reckoned extremely In'althy, 
gives the moans of an advantageous trade with 
»Siain and. Eastern India. Its capital, AIoul- 
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r.M;'! II. moin, from » a cluster of wretcliecl lints in 182f>, 
grown to a flour town of 50,000 inlia- 
Li.ci A 77 . ][>it{ints. But tile iumuuliate effect of the war, 
its blunders, its enormous exjxmse, ami the 
fearful amount of suffering and mortality to 
which it had givtsi rise*, wa.s to produce a strong 
feeling against Lord Amher.'^t. 

During the l»urnu‘se war f?h(‘rc had h(‘en a 
good deal of uneasiness ami disconttait in India. 
Old rohber* chiefs, daunied for a time hy th(i 
stiong measures of Lord Hasting'^, Aveiv longing 
1o he again at their forays. The land-assessment 
l]a(^ lahtai [dace at a time when grain \\as at 
famine ]‘rico, both tlirougli t]i{‘ nxjuiremenfs id* 
large bodies of troojis and by the \vasted con- 
dition of miK'h enltivahle land. J*riees had 
greatly fallen with pea(*e and the extension of 
eiiltivation, without the assessnumt heing dimi- 
nished. In the N»)rth-west no definite s} stem 
of assessment had ever yet been eoim^ to. In 
the coiu.se of 1824, as we a-re told by an Indian 
civilian, jn'c-emineiit for Ins outspokenness on In- 
dian abuses, the lion. Krederiek Shore, tlwu’e was 
.scarcely a distri<*t, e.s]iccial'ly in the lJ])]>er Pro- 
vinces, ill which more or less of disaffection di<l 
not sliow itself. This w is incrL‘i.sc“d by rumours 
of cliecks from tli(‘ Biirjm‘se, Avhic h prodiieoil an 
extraordinary sensation, and hy theevidimt drain 
of troops fr^in India ]a*o])er, occasioned hy this 
foreign war. Our iirimediate downfall was ex- 
pected. A nuriihor of trifling disturhaiiccs 
took place, hotli in profectisl State.s and witliin 
British territory. Itohher chiefs e.stah]ished 
themselves in mud flirt.s, called themselves 
rajas, and levied contributions. A*- Hindoo 
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ruliiuious nicudictuit a|>])oare(I as VisJiiiioo’.s last 
avatar, to exjxi] tlie ^ Hefractory zo- 

iinmlai'S triod to soize tn'asuro. Wild 

tribcH* returiiod to habits of plutidei* Ilosisc- 
aiice, on tbo i)]ca of adoption by the last holder, 
was ofleiHxl to the resnnijition of jaufl leers. The 
Ihga (d Kohijiore, a ]>etty Maliratta state; in 
neejfipore, could *iiot be kept from ]>liinderin(; 
his iieii^hbours. Sonio^ of the Ciitch chiefs, at 
the head of 2,000 men, addressed tTie Ivesi<lent, 
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sa^uij" that tln;y wonhl In* lus servants if he 
would restore the deposed Uao ; and these ^ast 
iiioveiiKMits ae(piired some im]»ortance from 
beinjjj encouraged by the Ameers of Sindo. At 
last an o])portunity was afforded of striking 
awe by a decisive, blow. 

Tlie whole forces of J^ake, we ma}’’ recollect, 
bad failed Ix'hn'e Ilburt]»oiv. It was considered 
quite ini])regnable, and looked upon with a sort 
of superstitious vemn-ation, (;ven in the distant 
Carnatit;. India was not yet conquered, it Wiis * 
said ; fur llhurtpore had not been taken. There 
was a strong, daring, anti-English, party in 
Blnirtpun; itself. Still, the rajas looked for 
British ] >rol(‘ction, and observed faithfully the 
treaty of 1805. * The new Baja, Baldeo^Sing, 
was an old man, childless hitherto^ but with an 
active enterja-ising nephew, t)uijan Sal, for heir 
a])pareut. A son was horn to the Baja, and 
he, anxious to secure for the boy the early ju'o- 
tectioii of the English, obtained from the Delhi 
Besident, Sir D. Ocht(*rlony, his investiture with 
a khelat, or dress of honour (1824). A year 
latef he died ; leaving the boy, Bui want Sing, 
only in his sixth year. -In a mouth, Durjay 
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l AiiT ij. S•^l liacl usurped ilic n'gonoy, kiUi*d the infant'^ 
U'trx^nrn. iKuardiaii, taken ] joshes.-/! on of his [)Oi*son. Sir 
V ^ Oeliterloiiy is^uod a proclamation to ihoJat<. 

^ not to oiay the nsurj>er, and assembled a 
Jiritish force to put l\im down (July, 1 Si?o). 
Lord Arnljcrst had then tin* Ihirmcse war ujhjji 
liis lifinds. He ba*le Sir Davitl ahstahi from 
interfei onee. Il'lie old seddim’ resii^mul, and died 
in a few days, partly, no <loul>t, of niori iticatioi\ 
(loth Jnly, 182J). Hut his siici(‘ssor. Sir tJ. 
!^I(>ealle, recoin inendetl th(‘ same' |»oliey ; Thirjan 
Sal tia\ini; thrown off tlio mask, and o]>enly 
dir^ciaiued sovcTcigntj'’. After unavail iiijLJr rcinon- 
stranees, a foree was jnit in motion, unde^r L<»rd 
< 'onibermere. Com man derail! -Chief, consisting; ot 
above 27,000 men, iiielndin^ irroi;ulai*.s ; with, 
in all, 102 and mortars. Hostilities com- 

menced on the loth l)(‘ecmb(*T, 1820 . 

Tlie citj' stands in a plain, surrounded by 
forest. A wi<hi and deep ditch could he 
flooded from a piece of water at a little dis- 
tance hy cutting; throui^h au emhaukment ; and 
this had b.een done at the time of Lord Jjaki^'s 
sie<;e. A column sent in advance fortunately 
(Mine up just as the embankment was beini; 
sluiced, <Irove off the Jats, and re[iaired the em- 
bankiiieiit, so that the ditch rianained dry. 
except .in a few' ]»atches. 1^he w^alls, of dried 
clay, were tljick and lofty, flankc'd by thirty-five 
towea bastions, and above five miles in circitm- 
ference, — too wide, a <;ircuit to b(j comjdeteU 
invested. Lord Combermere offered a safe con- 
duct to women and ebildren, with twenty-four 
hours — afterwards externh'd to thirty-six, foi* tlu* 
j>ur|K>se. Hut the Jut'* did »iot avail tin ‘in selves 
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of tlie offer. On the 24th, the Init^cries were h 

(jjieneJ. But tht) iiuu^M'ayrf cruiubled Avdthout 
hrocikiii". "file .shot iiu»stly reiiiahuMl emheddtMl. 
WliJit.hroaclics wore made were iiiipl'actiealdo, 
heiii^ compo.sed only t>f earth ground to powder, 
in whicdi the foot tiaiik at <‘very .step. By tlie 
adviee, some .say of I.ieiit.-Ccdonel Forbes, — some, 
of ]Major-(j!eiieral •Chiiloway, — inines were tried. 

'fwo brea.ehes were thus formed ; one of them 
])y a mine eontaininif lT),<H)() ll)s. of ^unpowde)', 
whieli ill its explosion killed and Avoundtsl 
.siivei-al of our ow ii men, and 300 of the enemy. 
Notwithstanding a generally braAe resistance, 
the rampart was carried in two hours : the 
citadel .surrendered the same daj’^ (January 18th, 

182(1). About 8000 of the tbUs wen' slain ; the 
total amount of killed and wounded being 
reckoned at 14,000, while the loss <»f the victors 
did not exceed 200. Diirjan Sal, with Ids wife 
and two .son.s, was taken, and sent a ])risoner to 
Allaliabad. The fortilieations w’ere demolished, 
including tlie “ Bastion of Victory,” built, the 
Jills boasted, with the b()ne.s and blood of ti e 
Briti.sli soldiers killed 'in I80n, when Bluirtpore 
hud sto]>])ed Jjake's victorious army for 1(>9 
days, and Jiad eoi4 us 3000 men in killed and 
Wounded. 'J'he young Baja wjis, reinst?ited. 

Lord Combermero was matle a Viscount, and 
Lord Amherst a Viscount and Eiirl ; the i>rizt'- 
inoney being distributed to the army. 

The only other military event of Lord Am- 
herst’s goviirnmciit was the fiual coercion of the 
Ibija of Kolajiore, who, hi the begiiming of 
1827f had to enter into a new treaty, binding 
him not inaintaiu more troo])S tJiau 4(*0^ 
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I’AiiT n. hoi’so and j 800 foot, and ])ln.cin!:^ him in otLor 

Utstuni. i-es})ccts entirely miroC!*'/T]T*itish control. 

L E( y . AV/ . ^ t<n\r of the <ioYt‘nior-rh5iu;ral, thron"h the 
uj»])er j)roviiiO(*s, 1 8:^d-7, sc'i'^’cd to exhihit tlic 
extent of Jlritish influence. Tlic Kini( of Oude 
])er.sonally visited him at Cawiijiore, and j-eceived 
a i(iturn visit at Lucknow. M'lie ]>etty clnofs of 
Ihindelcund i>aid their i*i^s]>'ccts in ])erson at 
Cawn])ore ; those of IMalwa, at Ay^ra, whither 
Holkar and Scindia sent missions. At Ihilhi 
ajipearcid thtj envoys of tl»e Kaj]>oot States j tlie 
r<;lalions of the (h)verno! -(lencral willi the 
|).'iij:eiint Kinij of Delhi wore settled, and tlie 
independ(jnce and ju*otc‘ctoiuto of the British 
CoveriiTnent towards liim exhibited b('}'ond tlie 
po.ssibility of mistake}. 

Two of the chief Indian princes died about 
this ])eriod. Ghazee iid Doen, llydor of Oude, 
was jirobably th(} best ruler that country ever 
had. The repoj*ts, ])revalent at (Calcutta, be- 
cause flattering to our pride, of Oude misrule, 
were under him, at least, shown to b<i greatly 
exaggerated. Ghazee ud ]Jeen, in his interview 
with the Governor-General, was able to jioint to 
the flourishing state of his country, as jiroof that 
he needed no foreign interference. No coni- 
l»laints of over-assessment were to bo lieard ; 
the country was a jierfect garden, e([ual to the 
best-cultivt>tcd districts under the Company’s 
rule ; cavalry knew not where to alight without 
injury to the crojis. Ghazee ud Dcen, though 
indolent and intemjicrate, was a man of kind 
feelings and cultivated tastes, and had comjnled 
and printed at his expense a large Aratiie and 
Persian dictionary, .in six folio \olumes, of 
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which copies were j»rcsciitetl to the chief }ml)lic I’Airr ii. 
lihrarics botii in Envo])eantl India. ^11(5 died in History, 
October, 1827. DowM^ Aao Scindia had j»re- 
ceded him l»y a f(;w nioiiths (March, 1 {527). Ho ^ 

had Wvt‘d to see himself, from being the greatest 
j)rince in India, and virtual sovereign of the 
great(jst part of Hindostan, transformed into 
a British dependent; and confided, latterly, in 
British ])rotection. The, resiilenl. Major Stuart, 
says of him, that “his temper wi^s mild and 
gentle in the extreme, tliongli Jiis courage was 
never doubted and tliat he wtis nccomjianied 
to the funeral ])ilc by the tears of his sul)jr.. ts. 

He left no sons ; but the adoj>tion of a child was 
.sanctioned, under the rt'geiicy of tlit‘ Baiza Baee, 
liis fav’ourite w'ifo. 

The time for opeidy plundering native princes 
was gone with Warren Hastings. One observes, 
however, at this time, tin; extreme prevaltnure of 
the practice of obtaining loams from them. At 
the Old of 1825, the King of Onde lends 
1,000,()0\)/. sterling ; 000,000/. for two yeai*s the • 
next year. The Baiza Baee, after Roiiidia’s de- 
cease, lent 800,000/, lu the geiuTal loans wdiicli 
w-'ere contracted, w^e find smaller chiefs eoiitri- 
huting their quota — the Baja of Nagpore 50,000/ , 
the Baja of Benares 20,000/. 5 even tlio 'unfor- 
tunate Bajoc Bao, the ex-Jieshwa,’ refunding a 
very considerable siim fur the piir])ose ont of the 
savings from his pension. 

Lord Amherst’s latm* years of government 
w'^ere chiefly occii]>ied with measures of intmiial 
reform. The diffusion of education was gi eatly 
encouraged ; the nomination of lh*ofossor ItonKiV 
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: AP.T II. II jiyiiiJin Wilson .*is Visitor of the J I iiuloo ( 

Utsfoni. foniidcjcl uu<fAT Lord Hustings, givini:^ a powerful 

' ' / iin}ietus to the workf xi^'hiiilly, to Jiis iitlininis- 

tratioii belongs the e})och of tht^ first stu'ious 
ollieial examination of the ])i*o]»riety of sn]»press- 
iiig the rite of siitt»*e, or widow-burniiig. 

It is now adinilted that this rite is iinkiiown, 
not only to the Vedas but to the Codi‘ of .Mmiu, 
and lu'longs, eons(‘(jiienlly, to the later ages of 
IJiiidooisTii only. Still, it took deej) loot in the 
Hindoo iiiintl ; and though umlonbtedly, in many 
liases, it was jMirforiiied nndi‘r eireiimstanees 
anKiuiiiing to aetiial inimliir — the widow b(‘ing 
stupefied w’ith iiareotics, or even eompelled to 
enter the pile through the avidity of relativi*s — 
there is as little doubt that in other instances, 
and those far from unfrecjiKint, it has been a 
genuine act of deliberate seJf-iinmolatiun, in 
wdiich the victim has more than oneii given 
proof of her resolution to Englishmen who 
sought to dissuade her from carrying it out, by 
burning a finger before their sight.^ The Eng- 
lish first sought to deal witli thci rite (under 
Jjord Minto, in 1810) by regulating its jjerforni- 
aijce ; but this only gave it legal sanction, and 
its frcipicncy steadily increased.^ Eourteen ye.ars 
later (1824), thi*. Court of Directors riHiom mended 
formally its suppression. An inipiiry was iii- 
stitutciHjy Lord Amherst as to the expediency 
of such a m'jasure ' hut he finally came to the 

^ inciilont, which <icmrs in a narmtivc of 

ijUotcG by Mr. Ksijc frinii U<»1 well’s tracts, is to he 1‘ouini als<» 
ill one given by Lutfiilhih, a writer still living, frorii liis i»wn 
experience. 
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v'OJicliisioii that it shmild not attempted, imiit i\ 

lie was “ not prepared, to rceoTiniieiAl an enact- Ilintorji. 
inent prohibit iiifjf s^ltt<?e•alfb^r<^ther.” He trusted f nvi^xn 
to '‘the din'iisioii of knowledi^e” to extinguish ^ 
it(l^t27). 

Ills successor attacked the evil with a bolder 
hand. 
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LECTUllE XITL 

TTTK KUA OF IXTFUXAL ! M FF.OVKM FAT 

LORD VV'1J.L1A.M J;LMIN4’K AND MR e'llVRLJ^S M l/IV ALI-'L 
^ (IVJ^ DofJ). 

FiivoiiniliU' (\>nili<i<»u of lntlKi--X(> oi 

within — lU*i.rt‘iK‘hiueiits— N:itn(‘ Kihn'fi 

li/m . to Ih‘ tho M»U' Moiliuiii ol' liisLnirtn)ii — Dr. 

Dvifl‘ jiikI the Mnsionan Seh<H>K— Aitolitifm wf Suttee- - 
Measures aj.fains| Infant uMih* — A’'iL*on)iis T-'Horts for tin' 
Supju’e.ssion <»1 'rhii'i’et’e — Lonl AVilliain Beutinek’s tloiir- 
iio>s tlirtm^li the Fiovinees — 'I’he Nurtli-Wesi — Ihijpoot 
llesistanre t<» the Sale lj.iw — ^’he t.'olleet ()r\ l*o«>ks ihe 
onl\ J'ronf of Title— llevohjlionar\ Mr. Ilohertstni — lie 
eoj^iiition ofPropertN in the Soil — The V'illaL'‘o System es 
tuhli^hed — Its liesiilts Distuihanee.s uinl Wais: S\ed 
Ahnieil. and thi‘ Har.isol Ihots — Various ( Guises of M as 
siilinan Disfdleelion at Delhi — Disturhanees amonji the 
Wild 'J’nhes — Mysoie in (kmimission — Cooruf anne.Ned' — 
Oudc — Ila]jioot.ui:i .Mauler of Mr lilake -'I’leuties w ith 
Rnnjcet Sinic and tlie Arnee?-s of Sciud<*— The Su|>ienie 
Court Feud in Boinliav — ^’he New Charter — Sir Charli'S 
Meterilfe — Free«loni of the Fress — Di.xon in Mairvvaira. 

PART II. Lord Amiifust sailod for Eiiglant] early in 
HiAta.y. 1828, and was sne(‘(H*d(‘d tcm])onirily l»y Mr. 

LKCT. xiM . l^^itterworth* Bayloy, ]K*nnan(!ntly by Lord Wil- 
^ liam Bentinck. 

We enter, now uyion what nniy be eallcd tlie. 
golden age of Britisli Tinlian history. India, was 
ruled by a governor at otice abh^ and energetic, 
tearless of obloquy and untrammelk'd by routine ; 
as upright and’ as benevolent as Lord Corn- 
wallis, but possessing over him the priceless 
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;ulvfintage of being ali’ctwly well aeqnainted witls I’ais'i n 
tiu* country, and of niorcjover, acquired ffisfwrji. 

lliat ae<ju;iiiit;mc<! ehiedly in its least j>ros|*erous 
1‘resMlency, that of Madras, froni the go vernor- 
shi}> of which, as we have se(‘n, he had beeii. 
nnjuslly ivcalhxl many years previously. 

11(5 lound, indeed, (lie rough work of war 
ready done to Jus hand. Abia^ad or at homo, 
nolliing ilm‘:itenod the llritish rule. Wil.hont, 
tlm cucn*n'*hing Coorkhas had h(‘cullriven hack; 
the laoiid Buriin^se had hctm worsted. Ilunjeet 
Sing, th(* ruler of the Punjah, was too well 
aware of the \veighfc of the British power not to 
avoid all occasion of offcui«*, ; and tin* protection 
aiUn'ded (o llie Sikh States on the left hank of 
th(; But]<5j ojiiirated as a cheek on the othcr- 
M*ise fonnidahle national unity of the Sikhs. 

'!'he Ameers of Scinde, less able than he, were 
c'lujilly indlsp'ised to enter into eollisioii with 
us ; former trihntarics (.»f the Afghan sovereigns, 
tliey would view us as tlieir natural allies. Within, , 
th<j JMalirat ta coiifede-raey, the only possible rival 
to the British jiovver on Indian soil, had been 
fliorouglily lirokeii iq>, its head deposed, its 
other meinbers reduced to <j[uasi-vassalage; whilst 
the smai't of tlie*Avouud thus inflieted oiiJVIah- 
ratta pride had he(3ii sootlnjd hy the wise and 
])olitie iiK^asure n^eominciulcd hy Mr. Eljihinstoue, 
of restoring tlii3 descendant of Scevajee, the truest 
einhodiuient of Mahratta glory, to a qualified 
sovei-eignty. Bhurtpore the impregnable had 
h(3eu taken, the stain of Loi*d Lake’s rejailse 
wiped out, the cloud of superstitious hopes which 
chiijfg to it hlowu away. Lastly, the organised 
luaraudinij; of the Piiidarrces had been extin- 
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I’Mti ii. guislied, and tliowork of roclaiiiiiiii^ the jihiiidei- 

nK‘or>f. ing al)oriL;iijal tribr^ \o 
Lv.ri MJi^ 1^ Lord William IViitiiiok's ^doiy that lio 
' saw wliat ^^'as tlu‘ rii;htt?uns, Cliri.siiaii, Kni^lisli 
uso to 1)0 mado of such a stato of thiiiLjs ; that 
h<* did Tiot ru^h into ofloiisiv(‘ wars, nor taki* 
iiiiihra'^o at the fiirtlior siibsistoncM* of iiativo 
sovoroii^iitios f)n Indian soil, hut aj)])li(.id liimsoU* 
I’esolutoly to tlio groat w’orks of [)oa<;o — coonomy, 
and adminisirative roform. 

The fornui* task, ospooially, was a liai-d ono, 
as it alw.iys is. Indian Jhianoo had falJon, as it 
doos ])taiodically, into a stato r)f groat oonfusion. 
Lord Anilnirst, mild and gontlemanly, w’as h}’ 
no moans an ('lllcii'iit administrator. Tho lato 
wai’s had dissipated Lord Hastings’ surplus 
revenue. There was now' a great annuid de- 
ficienoy, made all the heavier hy the inoreasing 
(•harg<‘ of the })ul)lie debt. Ketrenehnamt mu.st 
he the order (»f tl)0 day. Salaihjs had to he cut 
. down, hrith civil and military. TJie strength of 
tho army was greatly redm od. What, liowtw cr, 
caused most discontent was the pai't sujjju'cssiun 
of a tiehl allowance called hatta, made; to ofileer.s. 
Lord Hastings and Lord Amher.st liad both 
resisted the measuns, but J.«ord ’\Villiam llentinok 
had ])eromptory onler.s to caiTy it out. Tho 
saving • effected (under lib, 000/.) was ]>rohahly 
not worth the trouble and irritation whicli it 
caused. The army nevor forgave Lord William. 
The hitter feeling wliicli subsisted towards him, 
years afterward.s, in the minds of some of tin* 
worthiest offiecrs, was jnore than 1 could have 
believed possible, bad 1 not seen it. Some 
further reductions were efroetod by the» rendering 
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the st'panitf' "<»vmiinoi»t of TViiaii", with its pat;t ii 
( h‘l)OiuloiH*ios of Malacca ^uifl 8in^:;upon*, suhor- 
(Ijaato to Ikaji^ai. A stamp «lnly w.is iin])Ose(l, 
and ,v(*li(*ni<‘iil !y rosistrd. Couhm*! Wcm-o Jierinl 
f<n‘ thvo(j (laAs against the leijalily of tlie art, 
and meetings to petition a.frainst it took ]>1 «ce. 
in s]»iti‘ of ilio Coiincirs forhiddaneti. A con 
sidci*ahle revtaun* was d(‘ri\od l»ya ]»ass or licence 
tlidvon opium from tin* native State's, — a eredit- 
ahle exehanj:**, at least? lor the mon-^rous plan of 
]>roeurin<jj its growth to Ik^ forl>Idd(m by tin* 
native princes, which Lord AV^illiain Ikmtiiiek 
n'solved finally to abatidon. 

Hut there is om* ci\il rc*forni willunit which 
iiood and economical t[jjovernim*nt in India is 
impossilde-- tin* admission of natives to oJlice. 

This, too, Lord William Ikmtiuck rosolulely car- 
ried out, arni<!st much Earoj»ean opposition and 
prc.phesy of evU Native civil Jiidgeshii)S wore 
ostablisln'd ( 1821)--! S;!!), with eoin])arat ivedy 
liberal salaries, eni]»owered to decide all original ^ 
suits to the value of oOO/., and to reeeive appeals 
from inferior jud,i,^;s. But do imt inisjudixe the 
extent of this innovation. Bo you know how 
many native olViccrs there were in Bengal a few 
years back, out vi' i\ ]) 0 ]nilation of forty millions, 
enjoying salaries of a year aj id u])w*ards? 

105. Do you know liow msfiiy Euro]>eiin oflicens 
there wca*e within the same territory, enjoying 
salaries of 2,800/. a year and upwards? JNlore 
than 120.^ With these figures before us, it is 

^ 1 take iliealune fijiruros from an swlnur.iblc ]»ani]>til«.*ten- 
titloj “itemafks oa tlie Affairs of India, by a Knoiuj of 
India,” ]»rintodin tlie work of a ix‘tirt‘d Indian civilian, 

Mr. John liiullivan, late Meinliei of t^mneil in Madras. ^I 
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I'AUT II quite clear ,tlij it if we give tlui blessings of 
111, tori/. English rule to the i;at\ves of India,” we begin 
XIII. ]>y taking a go«)d share of them for ourselves. 

V ^ Still, it‘ must be granted that the fn‘.t‘ ad- 
mission of natives to ofliee is dilHeult, whilst so 
inaTiy gulfs subsist between them and us, of 
language, moral and intellectual li-aining, rdi- 
gion. None ever saw this nmre clearly than Lord 
William ilentinck. As respects the lirst of lliest* 
gulfs, none ever took so bold a step to biidge it 
ov('.r. The wholesmiie and generous impulse 
whicii of late years ha<l led Lnglishimm to the 
study of Oriental literature, had been cari'ied to 
excels. All the larger educational establish- 
ments supported b}'^ (JoMjrnnient, except the 
Hindoo College at (Jaleiitta, were Oriimtal in 
character; tin? students being taught old} from 
Oriental books, and in the Oriental languages, 
'file result of this was nect'ssarily only to keep 
the native population at a distance from Lnglish 
feelings and sympathies. The Ctnirt of I >ireetors 
’ at home became alive to the mischief, and, before 
the close of 1830, reeonimt^mled Kuro])caii in- 
struction for the nati\es. Lord Wirdam Ben- 
tinck went farther ; ami in a famous minute of 

tjMoto^thc as to European sal«'irit;s, oTnittni*i: the 

' iiiDoinits ill nipvcs . — 

“Tlicro aro in open to (]i»‘ Knrupfan soi\i<*o, ox- 

clustvo f)f' the inemhcis of t’oimnl, hsiMiiLr each 10,0(10/. 
a veiir, 4 «>irKM.;rs i>r from (1,000/. to fi.OOO/. u \t'ar; from 
4,5)00/. to 4,.S0;)/. ; 17 Irom :J,U00/. U) :i.',)0t)/. ; 7S fiom 2,000/ 
1(. 2,^00/ ; (i of 1,000/ ; 2S <.n,S()(l/ ; 1 of 1,()00/ ; 2 of 
1,.W0/. : iSofl.lOO/. ; 1 of 1,:S00/. ; 71 of 1,200/. ; « of 1,000/.; 
4 of 000/. ; 4] oJ soo/. ; 17 (»f 700/. ; 22 <4’ (ioo/ At Ma<lnis, 

I of o, 000/. ; 12 ot JLOIJI 1,000/. to 4,000/ ; ;j:i from 2,hoo/ to 
:j.000/ ; 22 from 2,000/. to 2,000/ ; 2 of l.SOO/. ; 1 of I.JOO/ ; 
17 of 1,400/. ; 1 of 1,;{00/. ; 2 of 1,000/ ; 1 of 000/ ; 22 ol 
iioO/. ; 7 of 700/. , 0 of GOO/.’’— l‘p. 47-«. « 
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Mio lust year of his adiuiiiistratioii, set fortii the pau i’ ii 
opinion, “that the grt|pi (J>jec*t of the British Histovi/. 
(.h»v'(‘i‘iiim)nt ought to he the proiiiotio]i of Kuro- 
])ean litei’atujMi and seicin^c ainoiig the tintives of 
Jndia, and that all the funds ap]»ropriaU‘d for 
the pni*i)oscs of ediieatioii would 1 h‘ best employed 
on Knghsh education alone.” A Conmiittee of 
Biddle Tnstruetioii, afti3rvvards known as the 
(’oinn'il of Education, was eslahlished ; and a 
most aide gontleinan, William ?\dani, sent 

out as special eouunissioner through Bengal and 
Jiehar, to report u[ton the state of t‘dneatioji. 

Lord William JUaitinek’s exclusive patronage 
of English education may have been too ahsvdiite. 

But it is obvious, that through familiarity wit.h 
lOuglish alone can the native population laise 
tljemselvos to tlejir diui level of social e(jnalityA\ ith 
ourselves. Their wrongs can never be redressi^d 
until they can force t hem iijion ns in our mother- 
tongue, Much as I am disposed to value the 
Oriental langxiages and tlieir literary treasures, 

I would glailly see them all blottt*d out of human 
memory to-morrow, if hy this sacrifice e\ery 
Hindoo ryot were eiinbled to tell his own tale, 
to state his own wants, in the Queen’s English. 

Strange to say,» howe\er, the rival schoids of 
educationalists who liave for s<.» many years AN^geii 
so hot a sti’uggle in India, seem to me to liave 
overlookeil tliat which reeoneilos their separate 
half-truths. Assimilation, unity is the end ; enm- 
niunity of thought and speeeh tlie means. Now, 
to use that means elfeetiially, it must he sought 
fr<mi both aidea at once. The Ewglishman must 
take* as much pains to familiarize himself with 
the hmgujj^c and litiiraturp of the natives, as the 
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vwn 11 . iintive with ihc laii«;iiniro hikI of tlu^ 

English, No t‘nc»)iii.*agk'>'iiionl slioiild bo too groat 
hF.i'T xm fQ|. Hindoo or MiiNsnlinan to boc*nino ju'i Jort 
V' English !4ch(»lars ; — iiono too groat, for Englisli- 
inon to booomo j)(;rfoct scholars in San.-^brit, oi- 
Arabic. Nay, there is a. class of natives Avho 
should bo onconragod to bcoonic sinli, almost as 
imich as Eiiglislmion. ^Ult^^ho? Not Miissiil 
men. N(it 1 1 indoos. 1 7/?’/x//V/yi.s', in coin- 

iininity of^faith with ourselves, should bo fJ't 
stodents whom wt* should maintain in oiii’ onl- 
legcs foj- ( Oriental litoratnro. ('hi*istian ba]ilism 
shoidd bo their tit.h* of admission in such insli- 
tnti«)ns to the stiid}^ of the Vedas and the Koran. 
Instead of thi.s, I fear, th(i whole (;onrso of in- 
sirnction amongst Christian eon\orts ])ilh<‘rto 
has been to turn tln'in away fi-om such studies. 
— to t<*iich them to looh n]>on them with con- 
tempt. j have kno>Mi a nob](*-mind(‘d young 
Brahmin, who had sacrificed much for the Chris- 
tian faith. He seemed hardly oaj»able of under* 
standing that a Enroj)(?a?i rhoiihl take interest in 
the Indy languages, in the h'gends of his country. 
It is not such ftioliiigs that' can make head ngaiii-st 
the real strength of Indian heathenism. 

But the sy.stem of educatif)n* promoted by Lord 
Wilfiam Bcjjtinck, and by all his suceos.so 7 *s, had 
one great fault. *It was a X)urcly intellectual 
education. '1 he Bible was excluded from tln^ 
(government schools. Granted, that it should 
not have been forced iipfui the natives. Granted, 
that its study should have been entirely optional. 
But to attem])t to jis-similate the natives to our- 
selves, and to out of their view that which has 
made us what we are, \ hold to have b/jeu simply 
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of tlj( Cluirt*]i of Se<^^unl — took a (liUbToiit 'W- 

course. Dr. ]>afr ('aiiu. tiiit to Iiuli.i in 18^U), 
conijiii^sionctl ky Tlio CJeiii-ral A«s(*nilj?y of tin* 

(’biircli of Scotlaiul, to iiistitiito :i systi'iu ol 
Kiii’«»j>( :ni education for llic natives, in connexion 
with ('lirislianit y. The 3Toly Seii|>t.uivs wane 
ojxnily laiiii^lit.. V(‘l ho heoan wntli sevtni pu})iis, 
aiul liad soon 1.1^00. I have told you already, 
liow the missionary schools are ]>rehtrnul to the 
< Jovt'rniniMit schools, hv the very hulk i»f the 
native ]) 0 ])ulalion. fjot me add, that alt]ioui.;h 
lionl William llentinek may have e.ommittcd 
a mistak<‘ in not otrering c.ptional religious in- 
struction in the (hivernnicnt schools, yi't he gave 
a hearty a])pro\al to the missionaries’ pro(;eedings, 
and ojx'nly wrote, to those of Calcutta, that the 
.Missionajy Soeietics could not send to India 
too many lahoniH'rs.’* A jiowi'Hiil help was indei‘d 
allordcd indir(‘ctly to missionary operations hy a 
regulati(ni little iinderstin)d at the time, liiniting 
the (Miforccment of tli<‘ MaliomnKMlan and Jlin- 
<loo laws to cases wdicro both jiartics w’cre huitCi 
Juh> professors of those' i*cligioiis. TIk^ ohjcct of 
this Avas, to screen coii\ei*ts from the se\ere 
penalties iinposeil ti])on at>ostasy. 

AnotluM’ great edneational institution, of wTliieh 
IjOi’d A\Tlliam JJontinck eiieouraged the foniida- 
tion, and wdiieh lie ruled long enough to see 
inaugurated (DSo.O), was the Medieal Ctdlegi* of 
Calcutta. The toiieli of a corjise being a jiollu- 
tion to the high-(*a.ste JIiiid<iu.s, it seemed inipos- 
sihle to old Indians that the study of anatomy’' 
from-the human subject could attract theuati\(\s. 
Cradnally.they came to it,, and tlio greatest and^ 
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most useful victory was achieved, tiuit Jias yet 
been won against cas te; > 

Another jK>rtion of Lord William I>ciilinek‘'s 
work leiates to the sui)pression of iidniinan 
})ractices amongst the native pojnilation. Fore- 
most among these stood the right of snitee, 
or widow-burning, of which 1 havt'. already 
spoken. Lord Andiorst, as we have seen, liad 
not dared to attack it. Lord William Bentiiick 
did not shtink from doing so. Ikdbre the end 
of (Itli Deeembcr), he forbade ihe j)er- 

forui-uice of suttee, within thelh’ilish dominions, 
under severe jKMialties. Tn spite of many fore- 
bodings ell the jiart of Indian Tories, no re- 
sistance Avas tiflered to the measure, although 
some rich Hindoos jietitioned against iU and 
cariied the matter before the Privy Council, 
where it was arjtied in June, LSJli, and decided 
against them. Hut one is liap]>y to hav(‘ to add, 
that t»ther natives presinited eommcmlatory ad- 
dre.-sst's to the <Jovtjnior-(j!eijera] on tlie siij>- 
jn'e-^sion of tlui rite. Amongst these* latter were 
liammohuii Hoj'^ and l^warkanath 1\'igore. 

Kindred in horror Avitli ihe rite of but 

for the most jearl devoid of all that softens its 
repulMveness, is the pr.ictiCe of infanticide. 
That form of it wliich consists in the offering 
of children in siicritice to the J liver-god Ouuga, 
or Canges, tin; least offensive, is also the easiest 
reached, and may be said to have been suj)- 
jiressed by this time. Hut the most [irevalent 
and hideous form of the crime was that of 
jemtde infanticide, — tint murdering of girls to 
avoid the disgrace of their celibacy, or tLe<;x- 
pciise of iriarryiiig and portioning them, ^fhis 
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was coTumoii, especially amoug the TlMjpoots, pa«t n 
and tlio Catties, tlicii* kindred, througliout the IHsifiry 
wliolt? of the North-\>^st, ^roni tin* shores of xJrr. 
(hitch and (Juzerat, north ards. Sometimes 
th(} nfsw-horii hahe was drowned in a vtvssel 
full of milk j at otliei* time's, suffocated; or 
a^ain, frightful to say, .poisoned l>y the ap]>li- 
cjition of opium to the mother's own hreast.^ 

Ever since 17S0 the llritish (Government had 
lje(Mi trying to suppress# it in Cuteh ^and Catty- 
war. Kegulaticms had heen issuc'd for the ] ur- 
jsosi' (IT!)-') ainl 1801): the chiefs of two gri'at 
tribes had hound thcmsidvcs hy covenant to 
aludish the ])racticc (1780 and 1808). It was 
persevered in, m'vertlieh'r^s. In one tribe th<j 
numher of h.inale children was only one-sixth 
of that of males. On one estate, of 400 families, 
not one female child was to he found. i>is- 
eovcrics like th(\se stimulated fr«‘sh exertion 
on the part of the Kritish authorities. 14ut 
tht' most eflieient step was taken in a ditferent 
held. Colonel JIall, (Joruinissioner amongst the 
wild aboriginal Mairs, m'tir Ajmeor, found two 
odious eustoms pri'vaUmt amongst them, — tlu' 
sale of women, and female infiintieidc?. He 
found, also, that J)oth had their origin in the 
heavy expense of marriage contracts, whicl>%fall 
entirely on the bride’s fatb^T. 11(3 prevaihid 
upon the pcjople to call together a general 
assembly or paHchayet, wliich lowc'vod the mar- 
riage expenst's, and took other measures for 
tlie siip]>ressiou of both customs. -Thus, by the 

^ See in Mr. K^iikes’s “ NotcMon tlioNoiH^h-Wcsh Provincc.s 
of indini,” p. 12, n an exti-actiroin a pri^oeH.say on female 
infanticide, by a Tarseo. 
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volnutjiiy action of the natives themsclvos, (li«l 
l>oth evils clisap]iear amongst tlic ]\lairs^ it would 
seem, at once and fifr ev.jr (ISl^T). 

I'he tiiiie was not y4‘t come vvlnai the princi])le 
of a sumjduaiy law Avas to Ixi more gcfierally 
applied. Sir John Malctdm, tlien (Jovernor of 
Bomhay. tried, in iS.'il, the elfect of a ])ei-sona] 
visit to Bhooj — one of the ct'ntn*s of the prac- 
tice, — and of an address to the eliiefs. An “ in- 
fanticide Fjnnd”had bem cstablislied in 1825. 
out of tli(i tincjs ini]>oKed upon tributaries and 
from other sources. Out of tin's, pecuniary aid 
was afforded towards marriage i‘X]»ens(‘s to those 
chiefs who preserved their female iiifaiits. Mr. 
Willoughby, political ag<‘iit iii Catty war, drew 
up a valuable r<*port, eontaining a suinnuirv 
of various measures whieb should lui taloai for 
the supjiression of the erime (1>^31). It 
ciUoiently aeted on ; and the number of female 
infants preserved is said to ba\e vistm to on(‘- 
balf of the whole number born. In Jla jpootana 
itself, the leading prince, the Kami of Oodipore. 
was prevailed upon to set thtj i‘xam]de of i»ru- 
hibiting the ])raeticc ; and Ford William 15en- 
tinck wrote to him a letter (18IU), exja-essive 
of hi- satisfaction. Still, the evil w^as onlv 
diminished, not suppressed. 

Another huge aiid j»eeuliar evil of India wni*! 
the system of ’’iliuggee, or hercxlitaiy mnrdt^r : 
and for the siij)j»ression of this, also, the most, 
effective steps were taken, under the rule ot 
Lord William llcntinck. 

The goddess Kalec; (otherwise known as 
Devec, Doorga, or Bhavaiice), Siva’s consort, 
made war in old time, it is said, upon a gigantic 
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monster, cv(ir\ (li*f)p of whose blood bocjiuic a I’Airr Ji 
dcMHon, from whose blood a^ain other demt)ns 
were lijeiKwated, till tll^i* ijtWdess created two x/t/ 

imm, to wliom she gave handkerehiefii whore- ^ 
with destroy th<; demons without spillini; 
blood ; and when the^ had fulfilled their task, 
lK‘stowed the haiidkerehiefs iij>oii them as a i^ift, 
with the piivik\i;(i of using them against human 
ixiings for their livelihood. They are noticed by 
I mropcan tra\c‘llers in Uio seven teen tji century, 
when they seem to have used female deeo3\s — 
as tin*, autobiography of Lutfullah shows them 
to have dt)ne within the present centurv — but 
wore evidently' of a inu<‘h older dattj, even 
V hough wc ina}'’ not give imjdicit faith to the 
assiu’tion of a ‘’Thug of the n^yal i-aecj,” — tliat 
•' he and his fathers had been Tliugs for twenty 
generations.” The fraternity consisted of mtui 
of ditleront religions and castes, inhabiting all 
parts of Tinlia, having seeret signs, and a 
peculiar dialect. The majority of them are 
still, at least nominally, Mahomnnxlaiis;^ and 
:;ccording to their traditions, their ditlerent 
• Ians sprang from seven tribes, all Mahom- 
niedan, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, who 
W(;re dislodged in the seventeenth century. 

Hut they all agree in the worship of Kaiee, 
observe her usual Hindoo Jbstivals, present 
oflbrings at lier most famous temples, so- 
lemnize special feasts in her lionour, with 
offerings of goats, rice, fruits, and spirit; and 
after any murder offer solemnly to her a piece of 
silver and some coarse sugar, — the holy wafer of 
I'hxiggee, which is held to change man’s whole 
^ Soo Lutfullab’s Account of Jum’a, tho Thug. 
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PART II iiatuic, and of winch only those who aj)ply tlie 
Ilisionj. jioose are on this occasion allowed to ]»artak<' 
L m^T . xiii . iiioinbers of th^i gang an* taught from hoy- 
hood to Jook u]»on murder, by tluj noose, as their 
calling. The buy is first eni])loyed as a scout 
only;, then allowed to see and handle the cor])se, 
and to assist Jin the interment : lastly, em- 
j)ow<;re(l to use the noo.stj, afte-r a solemn initi- 
ation from one of the elders, as his gooroo or 
spiritual guide, by me«jns td* the sacred sugar. 
The pickaxe for digging t})e gravci (also detimed 
a gift ’of the g<uldess) is solemnly forgcsl, 
solemnly consecrated, lookcid upon with especial 
veneration, worshijiped e^ cry seventh day ; the 
dead cannot ho hnried with any other instvn- 
meiit ; it is the Tlnig standard, — the awful oatk 
which can never be broken. 

Tlie Thugs followed ostensibly any ordinary 
calling — agriculture'., industry, ti’ade. They tra- 
velled under various disguises, often to eunsider- 
uble distances, straggling into villages by threi's 
anti fours, meeting as strangers. One of tlitaii 
somtdiines piissed as a man of rank, with nume- 
rous attendants, and his women in jialamjuiiis, 
which in reality contained generally the ini] de- 
ments of their calling, 'riiey fell in with other 
traYclka's as if by accident, or for miitunl pro- 
tection. Sudtlenl^, at the favourable S2)ot, one 
threw the waist-band or turban round the vic- 
tim’s neck, another drew it tight, both pushing 
him foi’ward with their other hands, a third 
seizej] him hy the legs and threw him on the 
ground. If the locality was dangerous, a canvas 
screen was thrown uj), as if to conceal women, 
and the body buried behind it ; or one of them 
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woald distinct Uui attciitioii of lra\<.;llers l)y prc- part ii. 

tondin^;^ to bo in a fit. Jf stranger aj)j)roMcdied 

Ticvei thcl<‘ss, tli<y woj»f? <»vor tiu* liody us ovor a 

dear gomiMdtJ. "Flio tract's of tin; iiiiwdta* were ^ ^ 

qiiit'kly oblitoratt'd. Suoli was tlu'ir exjKjrtiioss 

and suceess, tba.t 100 T1 iul;s etuiltl, it is sanl, 

slaiinbter on :iii avovago «S00 poi stuis in a month. 

TJioy always went forward, ne\er passing through 
towns or villages through whicii their \ictinj - 
had j>assed. If tlmy Wiled a man <*f note, they 
took care to <lisjKis(‘ of all his attt'iulaiits. 

They had im])licit faith in omens; but when 
the omens wert; once favourable, they looked 
ui>on the victim as an appointed sacrifice to the 
Deity, so that if he wort; not slain, I)evi‘e wtaild 
he wroth with tlicni, and reduce thtmi and thein; 
to misery. they ate and drank and slept 

without remorse U])on the new-lillcd graves. A 
Thug leader, courteous and eloquent, being asked 
whether be never felt eonijniiietion in slaying 
the innoe<'nt, replied, Does any man fetd com- 
punction in following bis trade, and are not all* 
our trades assigned to us by 1 Vovidence T’ — “ Ifow 
many ])eo]»le liave you killed with your own 
hands'?” — ‘‘None.” — “Have you not just been 
describing a nu sober of murders ]” — Do you 
suppose I coiild have committed them^ Is . 
any man killed from manV killing ? Is it not 
the hand of God that kills him, and arti not we 
instruments in the hand of God ]” In their own 
villages they might be tender husbands, kind 
fathers, faithful friends. Often their calling was 
not suspected. Their community profited, of 
course, by their wealth. They generally jmid 
tribute t^ the zemindar or to the imlice oihcials, 

VOL. n. o * 
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r/KTii Yv'lioso l>rotlior.s aiid otlirr iiojir nlalivos wtTC 
UtrUhif. ciiten iiionihors of tlio ^au^s ; some Tlings were 
L/.c*7 a;#/, j.j Ooveriinient i in|))oy i Hl*ms<;lves. Superstilioix 
proUjcltMl \\lieii (lisi;ov(jrctl, as tlic 

fa\ourite^ of l)«‘vee. A llaja luid been struck 
with leprosy, it w'as saitl, for liaviiig two Thug 
loaih'rs trainjiltHl umler foot ]>y eh‘]>h;iiii,s, thougli 
)»o luiilt u]» a wall b.igim by one of the Thugs, 
I’aised thcju a loinb, fed Ih’aluiiiu^, had wurshij) 
j)eiToi*ined. r One of tlie ^Jciiidia'^, wljo had been 
wanual to releuM" seveidy Thugs, began to spit 
blotjd after tlu^ir ex(‘enti(»n, and was d(*ad in 
tlat'C months. lt‘\j])oot elnefs ]>erislied ini.^erably 
fi*r tin* like eaus(‘. So oj>euly w'as tlio irtiflie 
earried on at <nio iinio, tlnit inei'chants came 
from a «listjinee to jmrehase the jdunder. 

'idle <‘xt<'nsioii of Ihiii^h j ule, Ijowever, gradu- 
ally made the land too li<.>t to hold them. 
Til any wn‘re arre^sted in INIysoro its early as 
ITllh; others w'ctc jninished in J^'OT. From 
the ceded ])r<>\ jne(‘s of Onde, by many seiiton(*o.s 
of ini])risonment or deaili, they liad to migrate, 
<'hiefly to IVIalwa ami llajpot>taiia. In liSl^O, a 
larger gang w'as apprehended in the valley of the 
Nerbudda, but e^ea]ie<l by favour of law and pro- 
cedure. In 18-:l, in the same, a alley, tw'o large 
gangsi'Avere again arreste»l, one amounting to 
11/i; and tliis liino convictions were obtained. 
Still, the law Wiis too cujjibrous and slow to 
extirpate tljom. Stringent measures Avere at 
last taken, under Lord William Bentinck (1820), 
for their suj>pression, i)articularly in the Saugur 
and Nerbudda tiiiritories. There were at this 
time very few district?^ of India” without 
“resident gangs of Tliugs in .some, “almost 
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cvcTV ooimnuiiiiy w.as, Jiioro or Iohs, r * i: ; n 

willi tlio ; •while there was not /' ‘-''avy 

or.(‘ district i'rvi^ from their deiirethationsd’ A ^ 

reirulwr TJnii^i^ee Siippresshni ] hij)arfinent was 
iiisti<-iit(Mh iMr. F. (\ Smith, Political CV)iniiiis- 
si«»m*r. in ehar£;(^ of the districts above naiiH'd, 
was iii\est,ed with lar^<* ])owors ha* tlio sunmiary 
trial and o<njvie.tion of Thugs; Major (aftia*- 
wards Sir AN’illiaui) Sh'einaii being a]i])ointed 
Connnissionei’ under iTini : other t*)tlicers were 
siil»s*'r|in‘ntly eliargcd witli similar duties ijj otlier 
tlistih'ls. 15^ ])roinises of i‘<‘ward and employ- 
iiHMit, ShwMnan and his associates gradually ob- 
tained from aHjirovers fidl details as to th(‘ 

(ii'j^anisat ion <»r their fraternity, and the gang^*^ 

W('re hnnt(‘d do\\n with almost eoinplete success, 
hilterly evt'U in the native States^ under ar- 
rangtancnts made for the jmrposo. In six' 
years, — fiom 1 to ]S;15, -2000 Thugs had 

heen arj‘(‘s1<'d and trit'd, at Indore, llydc'rabad. 

Sangur ainl Juhlmlpore, of whom ahont l.oOO 
W'tav (jonvieled and sc'iitenced to death, trans- 
])oi tatiou, or impi’isonmcet. The tinal stndct* was 
j)ut to the work after l.ord William Bentinck’s 
dej>arture, in It^.'lG, by an Act, making the mere 
fact of hehuigin^ to any Thug gang jainishahle 
with imprisonment h>r life witli hard h?l>our, 
and rmidta-ing procedure still more suniinarv" 

AFe now come to the gmitost 'work of Lord 

^ It would 1)0 a aiiKtaUo, huwtiver, ;us liUtriillah’s ‘.uiUduo 
prn]»l)\ shows, to sii]i])oso th.it 'Pliu^s wore not punishod hv 
tlu‘ native ^irinces, <]uilo ajiart from British infliionoo The 
o^ccutiiui o1 finiii’a, which he relates, took place in the 
huiiilit of Sciuih.i’s jiowor. 

K» sides the Thicjf or strantrler I'asto, there is also in 
India a ])oisonor caste, hut it :ip]>eai's to he either less .sju-eiwl 
or less knot'll. 

G 2 
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TAUT II. William HiMitiiu*k*s adininistnilioiL — Lite rov<‘iinc 
settlement of the >Jt«rth-W«*^U‘ni Vn>\in(VK. 

LEVT.xill' Lord William Iteiiliink Wa> im closet ollicial. 

^ ^ He sou^^lit ai\va3"s to see ami Jinl.L;e for liiinself. 

IJefore eiitmiim iijxm his (stlice, he was ali’cad^' 
familiar, as I have saiil, with the condition of 
Tvlailias. St)on after takiiiLj it. iijt. In' Jiir-j ect ed 
the S(‘tth;nnnts ol' Laste.rn India; ami miIim'- 
«inently \isit.ed all the^ ]>rovincc> in liie im- 
mediate' neighbourhood of ( ah id la, both to ihe 
ea?t and wesld In l.sdO, he ])r«)ci i th tl to the 
JVorth-WtJst, making liimsell’ (*\ eiy w liere acee.>- 
sihle for tlie recei]»t ol* petitiems and letti'rs ; 
ascended to tJu' heights id* Simla, Msited Delhi, 
and jiroeeeding to Agra by Ajineer, was joined 
by J^ord Dlare, (h)\ern<»r of lloinhay ; ihtn he 
returned to Calcutta, after more than two years' 
absence (18dd). The events and mea^nnss re- 
lating to foreign ]>oliey, which are eonni'cted 
with this journey, 1 shall auvc'rt to hereafter. 
Its main object, liow'CAer, had been the final 
ileterinining of the reveniie sj stern of the Ujiper 
i’rovinces. 

It had been at first intended to ai>|»l 3 ’ the 
permanent zemindaree settlement to the pro- 
vince's ceded by Ouile, and the iMahratta terri- 
tory between the, Jumna and (Janges. Ibit 
M'heii Cominissiuners wtjre apiiointed for tlie 
purpo.se, they found difficulty in doing so. 
They were come amongst a sturdier race thau 
the Bengalees ; — a ract; amongst whom the Mus- 
siilmaD revenue farmer, here called talookdar, 

^ Ijord Willinm Beiitinck’s propfresse^ vverc, moreover, 
cfirried on with the utmost siinjilioity, sis coinpsirod with 
those of his succc-ssors. ' 
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lirnl lio(‘n nn.'iMo wl)olly to nui'/li-rMo ili(‘ villjii^e jmi’t h 
conmuinitie'^. T1 m‘V i d dcLiy (J807). ll'nttor!/ 

< iSr;nh»;illN tlu* of tli<‘ ^ct- 

lavaino l^lH>\vn. To 1^11, ilic Court ^ 

of Dii-crtoi's foi‘l>a<l(‘ tlio I'lnlirin*; its (extrusion 
fro til' N<»rtli-AVfst. In l«Sl!i, they douljtod 

wIkM lu r it v\oul<l l>c nuivcnsally dcsiralilo. In 
iSlo, (lir\ lK*: 4 an roimiH'nt iiiir on its iiiistakiis. 

All an\\ liik*. liowf^x'or. tin? wanM. inisrliiof of tlio 
'iystinn. tlir SaW‘ l^iw. — l>y »hicli wlittlt* 
cslat*". \\ oi (• lu'nui^kt to tko liaiinner for (It'faiilt 
of |^a\ iiii'ufr of rcvomio. — ji.ul Ixani introfluood. 
ami .siilfi-rcd to run riot Ah’. Kaye I’elaies a 
sti'ilvin.^ in^itance of tli(» friglitful o)>]»res>ions 
pofjM't ; alo(l umk'r it. Puriii;.C the hot wimh 
of ISI'^’ a jialicial oHioor, wlu]'>fr fixing tlie site 
of some, }uj]iiM‘ stations, was fij»pronc]i(‘(l iVoni a 
ni‘i^hl)»)iirinif hut hy a r(''>pertal>le old Jlindoo. 

Th<*y (Mitered into eonversalioii : th<‘ Kii<rlisliinan 
enjoCii^r tlM‘ jirospet t from “one of those {irti« 
fieial imninds whieli, in that- jiart of the country, 
mark tin*. sii(‘s of ancient villaocs.” He asktMl 
his companion who he was. “ AVho I am? The 
owner of that hut-. . AVho I was? The chief 
ov(‘r all you can see.” AA^hen Kn^lish rule was 
estal>li«h(Hl, In* h.ul never seen a European, He 
W(Mit to the <•h^cf native r(‘veiiue officer, reported 
to have ^n*at inflmMiec* W'ith the collector, askin_<( 
him what he was to do under his new masters. 

The officer told him that the eolle,ctor was like a 
<i^er • that he had hotter keep out of his si"ht ; 
hut that if he would Hl\\nys jmy his rev<Miue 
Ihroiigh him (the native officer), all should be 
straight. He did so, with the utmost ])unctu- 
alit3\ istraiiger ajipeared, claim- 
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pv'!r !i. iii^jill his tluos tiu* ntors. llo 

the striiii^rer who he was. ‘‘ lit* h.-nl hoiiy;ht the 
/ Mil estate by inrlfim (aiirtioh) : it was liis.” ^Flie 
^ old chief had jn'ver o\eii htjard ilie word. Jl<* 
soon found that the nrdivti ollieor laid wi tl.lHlll 
all the money ; that an orilei* for sale, by reason 
of default in payment of revenm*, had hc'cn ob- 
tained ; ami that the swindler was himself 
the i-eal ])urehaM*r. One wishes Mr. Kaye had 
added, that the dofraiidedvhief had lieen restored 
to his projjerty. 

A common mode of fraudulent (wietion was 
this; The Kiiro])ean olliein's, wifli no i<leas in 
their heads as to rights t)f pn>perty beyond tlie 
tw'o of a re\ enue-larmer and an ijidividiial 
land owner, had their books draw'u in tw'o 
eolninns, one headed jnoostajt‘er (farnuu'), the 
other iiiaiik (proprietor). Ami it is almost in- 
<*redihlc that 1 .shoidd have to add, that by the 
evideme of the entries in these columns, n»ade 
by their own native underlines, meida titles to 
hind w(ire held to have been settled. The village 
headman, rejjresenting only the rights of the 
eoininuuity, did not dream of liolding himself 
forth as the pro])ri(jtor of the lamb lie eanie 
forward niei*ely, a.s he had dom? under the Mns- 
sulin^.u (lovernmoiit.s, whenex er 'allowed to do 
so, to take a lease </f the ivvonue of his village 
for such tenn as Cb^verniiHmt cliose to grant 
him, and was entenjd as The malilk 

coluinii remained blank, and the native official 
filled it uj), at his lohsure and j>lea.sure, with the 
name of some man of stra w. At the end of his 
revenue lease, the villa;;e htiadman, applying for 
renewal, was thrust aside, and the rights of his 
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vvhuli' (‘oiir.iuiiiit y su;l<iciily in favour PMtr u. 

of llu; iinagiii.-iiy ^ tho nativo olliciaN 

.st-ilkin!L;-liors(\ One oT eoiiti-ivcd in I li 

niannor to jiossi-ss liimsolf of ninety villajjjos ; ^ 

anotlier, to ho tlio rei^istered owner of tluj wludo 
distrii-t. cn' inn'iftnouh witliin wliieli lie acted. "I'lie 
natives sa,i<l of the Min^lisli with astiinislnnent, 
tliat tliey Hoiij^t'd a man lor stealing a brass jiot, 
and rewardi'd liini for stealing a pt'ripnunh . 

But the wnlik<.* N^th -westers wore not to 
he disposs(‘sse(l, like the Bengalees. Th(‘y taied 
the law; the courts were against thetn. “ Law 
failing, luck failing,” says ^Tr. Baikes, “the 
stuhhorn hushandrnan had recourse to the last 
arguinent, iiid(M‘d too often the first argument 
with a Rajpoot, the did) or the fuhvar (broad- 
sword). affrays, nightly assassinations, 

endless and hloody feuds, spread over the land.” 

At last (1817), a frightful n*,volut ionist, ^Ir. 

T. 0. Bohortson, judge at Cawnjjore, h.ad the 
inconcei vahle daring to see that the eollc.-tor’s 
hooks could he no proof of title. IFe calleil 
upon a duly registeied nifflih " to show his 
right to the land hy ^fionveyaiU'C or inheritance. 

He had none to show. Ho he decided in favour 
of the moosfffjW)^, who was shown to he the 
village headnia'ii, elaiuiing hy iiuinomorial Ipith'. , 

A most dangerous decisiMi. The Court of 
Ai)peal at ]>areilly, respoctahlc Conservatives as 
they were, of course rev^ersed it. Ilevolutiouaiy 
Mr, B-obertson went on judging to the same 
elfect. l"h(i Court of Appeal went on reversing 
his decisions. A special appeal was sent up to 
the judder Court of (Calcutta. Mr. Robertson 
was irregular enough to translate and scud up 
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rA:;*i iJ. soiyk' of tin; jiHlginents to (Jovonnnont, 

Thoy w<‘i ’0 so nltsiinl that he was siiua-ossful at 
LE^:-' vm lji>t, ainl a roii^iilatioji \U‘is jjas'^cfl, i L*CM>iijnisii »<5 
the iiijusti'-o done hythc Sah; Law, and ajjpoiiJt- 
in;; a t-oinini sion t(» inqiiirt* into landed Usnires 
and hiU; transfers of ] no pert y in the North AVe.st 
(18lM )■ TIkj n(‘\t year anotlu'r rei^iilalion (vii. 
of 1 ) a])jie:mMl, liieh has been called ‘'Tlie 

M;iL;na Lharta. of t,hi‘ Village (aminnniil in 
which ]Ji‘(ipi‘rty in thi*.' soil, as distinguished 
from interest in tin* mf(/ oi- I'cveiino, was fei* the 
iirst tinn* eh'aely nvognised *' Still the new 
law ^\as eonijilcx, and stuffed w’ith formalilies 
A liide of laud siipplit'd a Inilloek-lo id of 
recoi’ds.” At tln^ end of ten yi'ars, sixty more 
would hav(^ lieiMi reijuirod to eoinplete the \^ork, 
Tiord 'William Ikaitinek stopped this trifling. 
Anoth(‘r famous rogul ition (ix. of 
.‘lioi’t, stringent, a7i<l efleetual, was passed. In 
i'isi)'ited cases, village juries wcae to he sum- 
iiioned, and their award to he at oneo carried 
<nit. Details were thrown upon suhordi nates 
In eight years the survey of tlie North West 
IVovincos w' 4 S eompleted. The new settle- 
ment was called the puth'edartu^ *' setthaiieiit, 
or setilemeTit made witli jmtteedars, or sharers 
of e«tates. Each imlividual Cultivator ]>ays 
through tlie repn'sentative of tin; jirojirietary 
hotly, generally the village heatluian, his quota 
of the assessment Iiid on tlie entii’e eommunity, 
hut a])j>ortioucd ])y and amongst themselves. 
Ju ease of default, jiroceediugs arc; directed in the 
Mrst instance Jigaiiist the def.inlting allotment ; 
hut if th(;se do not suffice, the whole proprietary 
hody is responsihle. 
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Siicli. tiKMi, ilio “ R(*t of lli(‘ NoHh- r\Trr ii 
AVt'^tcrii 3*i‘oviiH’os,” r{^ii|c‘Ll cliiofly by ]Mi\ 

Mortin.-, TJird, ^»\rr ;i conntiy ((luul in 
oxIiMit to m 11 (ii(‘at Ibitnii'. t \(iu<lin^ Vv':il('s. ^ 

1 1 ntlor it, tilt* rov(‘nm‘l‘i r w Iool^ time* ^^ro^le^sl^t*ly 
jn<*ri';isi*(l ; tin* of smIc's for dof.-nilt t»f 

<limiiiislK*cl ]n o|!{*rl ionrbly. by inon* 
tl.aii fivo sixtiis in six yoars (ISlL^-.'l to |Sl7-i'") 
rc\viiiu‘ is vockoiu d <‘xtrt‘iu(‘l 3 " lij^lit, - not 
)onro tlian one-thinl of^tlo* irross |)r»*.«liu*o ! Tsi 
it was .said tliat a strip of laaintry wljii b 
at Olio l.inio was iiilialiitotl liy suidi a lavvl<‘ss ])oo- 
]'lo, that no initivo rliicf Vtorld tako tli(‘ lands at 
a i^ift, was perloo.tly poaocful, thickly iidiabitod, 
an<l well cadtivatod, ^\itll no anoars of rt‘Vt‘iuu‘, 
iiotAvithstandinjL; failnit‘ i»f <*io])s. And if, dni*' 
iiiL? the prosi'nt se]ioy in -Tirreetion, tlio inhabit- 
ants ot* the Noi i h-\Vc.nt('rn I’roAninvs haM‘ takt'ii 
in many instama's, it would s(*eni, no part with 
tli(i niiiiineers, 1 doubt whetlier the ehavietci* of 
tin*, ‘‘ piitteodareo ” stdilenient has not had more 
to say than anything else to tlioir standing aloof. 

Wliat is, indeed, iin'redible, is. tliat in the fae(^ vf 
the suee(‘ss of tliis last*ivvenno experiment, any 
other sy'stem should IniN'e be,t n allowed tosuhsist, 
where the.“ piittet**laive ” eonld he tri('d. 

(Contrary to ihy j>ractiee hitln'rto in these^joc- 
tnres, I havt* begun by eoiisitlering exclusively 
Lord William lUnitinek’s unxisnrt's of internal 
administration, because tln*y givti the tom* to 
the wh(de liistory of his rnh*. Ilu* seven y<‘ars 
during wJiieh that rule lasted wen*, indeed, wdili 
)ne inconsiderable exception, nimiarkc'd by any- 
thing that could be calUal a war. 'fhey w»*re 
not, howewer, free from . disturbance. 
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P\KT II. Ahiucd, of wliojii r s]U)]n* in tluj pni-t of 

tlifSLj Locitiires, origiiiajlv n. t n>oj>or niider A rru'cr 
L^c'j'Xifj had, soiiii* years jjreviDUsI}', attained i^rii^t 

fanui as a ndii^ious n-tonner, - elaiiniiig to [nirify 
Maboimnedanisni (of the Sounnee, or Arab stani[») 
from iliiidoo and Sliceah ((>r Persian) practices.^ 
ll(j began preaching the “ holy war” in oiir own 
provinces, bnt first proclaijned it against the 
.^ikhs (182()), and assi^ted by contributions from 
almost eve<y large, town* in India, — Delhi, lAick- 
lujw, Surat, Ifyderabad, Madras, Cabaitta itself, 
— raised an army <»f between 30,000 and 10,000 
men. It c-onld not, however, make head against 
Hunjeet Sing's diseiplined forces, and, after sevo- 
i-al years’ fighting, ho wa.s at last killed, in 1831, 
and th(} holy war, as snob, was put an end to. 
Put his followers wtrc not extinguished ; and, in 
the year of liis death, one of the reformed eoin- 
numitics settled near Barast^t, in Lower Bengal, 
took u]> arms against the Hindoos ; killed a cow ; 
forced Brahmins to e.it beef ; i)ut the magistrate 
to flight ; and were not quelled until two regi- 
ments of native infantry, with guns and eavalry, 
wore calle.<l put against 4hem, when about 100 
were killed, ami 250 taken prisoners. There is 
little doubt, as T have said before, that of late 
yea^s there has bo(jii a great icvival of Mussul- 
man enthusiasm ifi liulia, and that this is tho 
chief sustaining power of the ])rescnt insurrection. 

Other mutteringsof the storm which has now 
broken out may, indeed, already bo detected at 
this period. The King of Delhi was hold to have 
been hardly used. He was at least dissatisfied 
with his position, and with the amount his 
1 Sue AppQudix D. to Vol. I. , 
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To si*ok justice at its fuinitaiji-hoinl, taht m 
lie <lt‘|>utccl to Eiij^laiiil a^jio^t remarkable man, 
wlinm 1 have already named — llammohuu lb>y. 
a Ibahjuiii of the Ivooliii tribe, tlie highest ’ol‘ y ' 
all,‘ born in 1780 ; wlio, by the study of the 
Koran, had been led to renounce idolatry and 
polytheism, and, after spending some yt‘ai’s in 
the service of the English Government, w ithdi’cw 
from public life to Calcutta in 1814, and endea- 
voured to tiifect a religious reform aiTiongst the 
Himloos, by diffusing tracts in Sanskrit, Ben- 
galee, and Knglisb, consisting, as far as jiussible, 

(»f extracts frojn the Vedas, and other works of 
native origin, inculcating the unity of (aod, and a 
s[)iritual form of worship. Here he came in con- 
tact with Unitarians, with whose body he became 
afterwards somewhat intimately cionneeted, lie 
died of fever at Bristol in 1833. On liis mis- 
sion for tlie King of Delhi he was not recognised 
orticially in Kngla rid, as having come unsanctioned 
hy the local Government. Bub the e\ ent is said 
to have made an impression in India in favour 
of the emperor, which was hoighiened by bis 
refusal to accept an augmented pensit)n in lieu of 
the revenues of certain district.^ to which he 
claimed a right, and still more so by the insolimce 
of the acting British Resident at Delhi, who* in- 
sulted and beat passengers in* the streets when 
they omitted to salute him ; until at last the 
natives came to a general agreement not to go 
abroad when the acting Resident was expected 

^ For it must not bo foufotteii that thoro aro tribes 
ainonjvgt tho Bratiniins themselves. Thoso of the south, 
indoecl, are much lotikod down uinm, and scarcely admitted 
to followsliipj^by their northern brethren. 
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iMRT ji. to rule out. Tilings raiJio to Hiicli a i>it(*l), tlnit 
the irritation is saiil to have extended thruu Ji 
LiicT xiii Northern I ndia. Tlie aeting J vesidont was reinoN ed 
^ ^ hy Lord William i>L*iitim*k, on ilni nmumstranco 

of the King, hut tlie ]H>st of acting lli*sidcnt be- 
came, henceforth, one of <lii}icu]ty and danger ; 
and at last, Mr. FVaser, ^^h^» occn[>iod iho oflice, 
was assassinatt'd (March, by a man hired 

by Shams ud Dceii, son of the late Kawab of 
Feroz(*f)orCJ through a grudge; which ho boio to 
the Kesideiit for kc(‘]iing him out of a ecilaiii dis- 
trict to which lie liad been adjudged tmtiiled by 
the Su|)r(;me (Jovcrninent. llotli the inurdtuvr 
ami Shams ud Jteon were tri(;d, convicted, and 
li;uig<;d, as common malefactors, notwitlistanding 
the rank of tlie latter. Although Mr. Fraser 
was a iiiau foiul, to an especial d(‘grce, of the 
native jiopidation, the Massnlineii of Delhi looked 
upon his assassins as martyrs. Wo may rc^fc 
assured that all those things. — tlio ]>r(;a(;hings of 
Byed Ahmed, the grievances of the King cd’ Delhi, 
the mad brutality of the British ‘ictiiig Uesideiit, 
the execution of the Xawah, — liad none of them 
been forgotten at Delhi i-ii lHo7. 

The newly-actpiired territories to the east, and 
the States taken under our jirotection after tlie 
Burmese war, wen; at this time a good ileal 
troubled, partly by im-urslons from foreign tribes, 
partly by risings of hill-tribes and others within. 
Part of Assam was made into a tributary State 
under one who had already been raja. On the 
other hand, the groat(;r ]»art of the iiriticijwlity 
of Kachar was |K*rmaiiently annexed, a portion 
being added to Munijiore, juid a small* tract 
created into a tributary State. Jyiitia was en- 
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iiroly niinoxod in liko iriatuuT. A conspiracy in imrt it, 
tlic Tcnasscviin had to down l>y lorcci. 

J n th(‘ h(‘art of Tndiji, niaiiy distil rhaiiccs broke ^ 
out aiiKUi'^ tlic wild aborit^inal tribes,— Kolos, 

(xonds, Clionrs. Jt is diflioult to trace out all 
the causes of tht'so. Soniotime'i they seem to 
have arisiui in ujroat ineasuro from curtailinj^the 
]M»\vers of ]»oliti(;al aufonts invcst(*d with extraor- 
dinary authority, whcui th<‘ inveterate ^dunderini; 
j)n>pensities of these savajijc's burst forth afresh. 

]>nt the leadiii" cause seems tt> b(\ (‘verywhere, 
tlie dislike to the revenue and judicial regula- 
tions of the Company, when sought to be ]uit in 
foree, and the insolence and extortions of tin? 
native officials employed for that jauposo. The 
insurgents were armed cudy with bows and 
arrows, axes, — somelimcs a matchlock. Gr<‘at 
ignorance jirevailiiigas to their language, “thei'e 
was reason to apprehend,*’ says Mr. Wilson, 
that in some eases “ they wore attacked and killed 
when they were asseinhlcd with the purpose of 
tendering their submission, but had no means of 
making their [)ur])ose know’n.” The apjioint- 
ment of special (kininiissioners, -with discretional 
powers, ill ])lace of the enforcement of the regu- 
lation system, soeni^ to have been an unfailing 
cure for these disturhancos. Jn the Rajpootana 
States, coercion was applied, on behalf of the 
native i)rinees, to other aboriginal tribes, — 

Meenas and Bheols. The district of another of 
these tribes, the Mhers, or JHairs, who detested 
the Rajpoots, had been taken, since 1821, under 
British superintendence, and under Captain, after- 
wards? Colonel Hall (whom T have named already), 
was rising •already to that state of prosperity 
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PAirr II. whi jli hof’.ime so remarkable under his siiecessor, 
•/Jiif'oiy. Celonel Dixon. 

^ ^ important o])or!iti(>ns hml 

taken jdiice — one of them dignified witli the title 
of a war. An insurrection in Mysore, at first 
souglit to he put down hy T>iitish force, seemed 
to be so evidently tlie result of misgoA’ernment 
that the llaja was pcnsionuil off, and his country 
])laeed under a (\)inmisHioncr The Ihija 

of Ooorg also, son of a firm all}^ of the Englisli, 
a jn-inee of great violence and cruelty, showed 
liimsolf a'lverse to English interests, and wrote 
insulting letters to the Goveriior-Geiieral. It 
vras residvcd to dojiose him, and five columns of 
English troops entered his territory. But wliat- 
ever might have been the delinquencies of tlicir 
prince, the Coorgees were staunch in his defence, 
and ofhired a gallant and able resistance. One 
of th(*ir passes w.is so well stockaded and de- 
fended, that the British failed to carry it, and 
retreated with a loss of nearly 150 killed and 
wounded ; in short, of the five ir vading columns, 
tlircc laid to fill back, juirsued by tbe Coorgoes, 
However, tbe capital (Madhookaira) was occnjiied, 
and the Bajti surrendered, re entering his capital 
with 2,000 mianned men, preceded by fifty pa- 
lanquins full of Ills women, with two fiddlers at 
the head, who struck up the ‘‘ British (Jrenadiers” 
on passing the British guard at the gate of the 
fbrt. He was sent to Bangalore, afterwards to 
lienarcs. Coorg \vas annexed (1834). Tt is the 
Same prince who lias since become a Christian, 
and whoso daughter is a godchild of our Queen. 

Lord William Bentinck’s instructions with 
refercncL* to native States were, however, never 
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to iutcruiv ijXCL'pl lor tlie viiKlictiti<»ii of Dritibh PAur ir 
]u‘cuiiiary claims — ii j)osit*oii*whicli itwiis inipos- 
siLlc for the (loveriimeut to h^ei> U]> in India 
willioiit loss id* uionitv. The conseque^ice was, 
tii.it ill Oiulo, under Nasir ud Deen ilyder, a 
n'ally able minister, Hakim !Melidoe, was allowiMl 
to be disiiiissi'd on account of the reforms which 
lie soiij^ht to inli-oduce, notwithstanding olKcial 
apjdications to tlie Hriiisli (lovernment for counsel 
and advice, h^’^ wliieli, according to existing trea- 
ties, the King of Oude was lioiind to lie go- 
ivrncd. AA’ith these a}>]dications the Itesidiuit w as 
iiistrnctod imt to eomjdy ; hut a few years later 
the (k)urt of Oude received notice that the (^an- 
}),m 3 ' would resume the territoiy, if tlie necessary 
leforms wxtc not spontaneously a<lopted. A not 
altogetJier dissimilar course was pursued in re- 
ference to Sciudia. The female regent, the Baiza 
J’/iei', laid goveriicd the country with great 
ahility, but slie was inclined to retain the jiower 
in her own bands, notwitl^standiug the coining 
of age of the yonng Ihija. Both jiarlies appealed 
t<> tile Govcriior-Oeneral, wdiose decision eitlier 
way would, no donlit, liave sc'ttled tlio matter. 

But he could only, under his instructions, give 
good advice; the nfiitter bad to be decided by 
force of arms, the Baiza Jkiec eventually Jiad The 
v'orst in tlio sti’uggle, and w itlidixwv to the Deekaii, 
considering lier.>elf deeply w'ronged, as having 
acquired and jiaid for (liy her loan of i^0,0t)0^ ) 

• tlic right to Ib'ilisb protection (18-h*l). She is 
Jiow' tlie iiivetcruto ciiemj’^ of the Englisli, and 
being a woman of great ahility, is reputed to 
have kad sonic hand in the late disturbances. 

Tljc chingc^of goveriiiuent . from her liaiids lo , 
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PART II 


w^itifory. 

Liif'r.xur. 



IIjo.so of the young llaja was dooitloclly for the 
worse. * f 

In the lv,ajf)o<»t an army had t.o be 

assembled to ovonuve Man Sing, llaja t)i' Jodli- 
jjore, whoso tribute had fallen into arivar, and 
who harbourctl marauders from the Ibitish toi*- 
ritorios. ‘-A single (sor\aiit with a 

badge), said his envoys, “ would have been suf- 
ficient to secure obedience.” However, he ])ro- 
crastinated as much as possible, but, on the threat 
of immediate dethronement, submitted to all con- 
ditions. A share of a salt -lake, c.i]led Sambliar, 
and of the district of the same name, were taken 
possession of as a security. In Jyei)ore, the sub- 
jugation, by a Ih'ilish force, of the Shekaw'attees, ^ 
a robber tribe of the llesert west of liiuj)ootaiia, 
nominal leiidatories of Jyepore, who ^d lately 
extended their ravages into Ih itish territory, ami 
whose countiy was retained (the tributes due to 
Jyepore being transferred t*) the British, and the 
J^^epoi’e share of the Sambhar salt-lake and dis- 
trict being also detained as security), gave great 
otfence to both pnnee and pcojile. A jealousy 
of the English sja’ang up, and a few months after 
Lord William Ben ti nek’s departure (4Lh June, 
1835), an attack was inadb on the Hesident, 
Major Alves, and his assistant, Mr. Blake, was 
killed. All persons connected with the outrage 
were, however, jiunished, some with death; aud 
eventually the Council of Regency of the state, 
then under a minor, was jdaced under the im- 
mediate protection of the Hcsidcut. 

Strange to say, -while the Govenior- General 


' The iShekawattee cor|).s was einhodied, and is one of 
those which have now roniainod faithful. ^ 
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was instructed to .'ihstain from protective inter- 
ference with the native States of India itself, ho 
was also instructed — thtf<5ugh fear of Kusaia at 
home — to establish a commanding influence upon 
thedndus. Negotiations were o])encd with the 
princes liaving the command of that river for the 
free transit of vessels laden with European goods. 
C\>lon(‘l Pottinger was sent as an envoy to Scinde. 
The Ameers of Scinde instinctively distrusted ns. 
and hesitated long. Evpntiuillj^ ho\^^cver, trea- 
ties were concluded w'ith them (April, 1852, and 
Decemhor, 1854), stipulating ])erpetual friend- 
sliip ; lluit neither paily should ever “ look with 
a covetous eye on the possessions of each other;** 
that, the merchants and traders of India should 
have a free passage along the Indus, subject only 
to a toji the tioats carrying them, at a fixed 
sum ])^ boat, without i*eferencc to hmnage. 
Similar engagements vrerc entered into with 
lliiiijoct Sing, as to that portion of the Indus 
flowing through the Punjab, and tbc other rivers 
of the Punjab (December, 1852, and January, 
1835), and with the Nawab of 15aha,walpoi*e, as 
to his part of tlic Indus (February, 1853, and 
Fehi'uary, 1S35). Great advances were made to 
Uunjeet Sing ; En^jlisli horses were sent to him 
as a present ; an interview took place betx^^eeii 
the (rovernor-Gencral and hin\ at Roopar, on tlie 
Sutlej (October, 1851), the stay of the two 
Jiotentatcs being extended to a whole week. At 
this interview was no doubt decided the question 
of the subsequent invasion of Afghanistan by 
Shah Sooja, a British ])ensioner at Loodiana, 
who, in January, 1833, with a fewdmndred fol- 
lowers, set out for the invasion of Afghanistan, 




i»Ar{T n. 
I/'i story. 
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PART II. as it appeared by a treaty coiiclndcd two months 

Histonf. later, with the coiinteiinnco of Kimjeet Sing. 

LECT.xiii. jj-g goon swelled to 30,(»00 ; he defeated 

the Ameers of Seinde, and moved on towards 
Candahar, but was in turn defeated by l)o.st 
Mahomined, and had eventually to i*cturn a 
fugitive to Loodiana (1834). .It is only in con- 
nexion with subsequent events that this expe- 
dition has some importance. 

The advance of Jlusria upon Khiva, and the 
threatening of Herat by Persia, now wholly under 
Itussian influence, were the occasions that deter- 
mined the taking up of this lino of policy to the 
west of the Indus. In connexion with it must 
l)e mentioned Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Alex- 
ander, Ibirnes’ voyage uptm the Indus, followed 
by his exploring tour through Central Asia. Of 
greater importance were the attempts to acce- 
lerate communications bet ween Kurope and India. 
The Enterprise,” making vay by a coinhinalioii 
of steaming and sailing, followed the (»ld route 
round the C^ape of Cood Hope, but eflected no 
saving of time, taking three months to make the 
vo3^'^ge. An overland route by the Euphrates 
was explored by Colmiel Chcsnc}"; but Lieutenant 
Waghorn establi.shed the preferableuess of the 
Red Sea route, and the ‘‘ Hugh Lindsay” made in 
thirty-two daj’^s the first voyage from liombay 
to Suez, — tlio whole distance to England has since 
been traversed in the same space of time. Lord 
William Rentinck strongly promoted the ac- 
celeration of communications between Europe 
and India, viewing this as the means by which 
“ the nativcs'of India in person -would ho enabled 
to bring their com])laints and grievances before 
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m 

tlicj autlioritics and the country,” and by whicli paiit fi. 
“ disintojested travellers would liave it in their 
]>c>\vcr to 1 ‘eport to thtTr dbuntry at home the 
nature and circuiuslances of this distay t |)«>rtion 
of *tlie empire.” The result, lie trusted, would be 
to ro^l^e the shameful apathy and indifference 
of Great Tiritaln to the concerns of India.” 

'J'ho former of these hoi>es has lon^^ since been 
well-nigh defeated by red-tapoisin . Natives 
of India have come in person, full grievances, 
to lay their complaints before the authorities at 
home, ^fhey hav^e not been listened to, ftreat/sr their 
eom])laints had not been ree.ognised by the Indian 
authorities, of whom they complained. As to dis- 
interested travclleis visiting India, a one-banded 
man might alnK>st reckon llieni on bis fingers. 

Ileyond Mr. Alexander Mackay, who died in 
India when sent out by the men of Manchester,” 
and Mr. Danhy Seymour, wh< ►so journey to India 
eei’lainly jiroduced the first efficient measures for 
the snpiiression of official torlui’e, — besides earn- 
ing for himself a secretaryship to the Board of 
Coiiti-ol, — 1 can rememhtu’ none. 

A curious feud brokp out, during Lord William 
I lenlinck’s administration at Boinhay, between the 
tloveniment and jthe Supreme (-oiirt, recalling 
the old days of Wirreu Hastings and Sir IJlijah 
Im])ey. It should he understood that the ad- 
ministration of English law by the Sniireme 
Court is restricted throughout India to the Presi- 
dencics, and to British subjects in the provinces. 

The oxemjitiori of the latter so far from the 
juns«ru*ti()n of the Comjmny’s Courts is looked on 
Avith gj’cat disfuAamr by the Com]iany ; and every 
now* and then a “ Black Act ” is songlit to be 
II 2* . • 
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passed, subjecting Kiiglishnieii to Comjjany’s 
jurisdiction, \\ljorcat tlie whole English eonimu- 
nity rebel - a satisfac i-oryi proof of the esteem in 
which they hold roinpaiiy’s justice, which is all 
that ISO, 000, 000 of their darker fellow-suhjecis 
have to look to. Sometimes, liowever, the bow 
is bent the other ^Vlly by the judges of the 
Supreme Court ; and in 1829, the Court of lloni- 
bay issued a corpKs for bringing up a 

Mahratta lafl from Voonatto Bombay. 'JMie Poona 
magistrate refused obedience. The (Tovernor, 
Sir John Malcolm, supported him. S<»ldiers were 
placed at the dcfendaiifs door, to j)reveiit the 
execution of the writ. Sir J. P. Crant, then 
sole surviving judge of the Supreme Court, wlio 
had already applied to tlie Privy Coun^'il, closed 
the Court for a couple of months, but eventually 
rc-opened it. The Covernnicnt at (\alciitta re- 
fused to interfere. The Privy Council decided 
that writs of Itaheas corpftft do not extend to 
natives beyond the bounds of liomhay. Sir 
J. P. Grant had colleagues ajipointed, and resigned 
his office in September, 18 JO. 1'hcso discussions 
led to the consideration of the need of jmtting 
the legislative power of India on a more definite 
footing. 

During this period, the Cliarter of the East 
India Comiiany was ;igain renewed (1 83 J). On this 
occasion the (bmpany’s monopoly of the China 
trade was j}ut an end to, and its coinriicrcial cha- 
racter entirely abolished. Its political functions 
were, however, continued, and it remained jis a very 
anomalous sort of Government hoard, subject in 
almost everything to the absolute will of the 
Board of Control, but independently appointed by 
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n most iiiisccllaneous constituency ; rctsiiningno- j'au; 

iniiuilly the direction oftiff«*irs, and invested still 

with a li w extraordinary pi-ivilcges, such us the ' 

poivop t»f recalling (Jovernors-Geiieral. * A fourth 

j>resi deucy. Unit of the North-Western l*rovinces, 

with the seat of govorinneiit at Agra, w’as now 

established, h^gctlier with liishoprics at Madras 

;iiid Hoinbay. A legal ineinber was added to the 

Su])renie Council; all legal lestrictions on the 

residence of Europeans were removed, and slavery 

was ])rospcctively abolislu'd. 

Tims ends l^n'd William Hentinck’s admi- 
nistration. I do not apj)rove of all its details.^ 
but 1 know of none like it. Those who sneer at 
him for a “ humanitarian” Oovernor-Cencral know 

’ The three lueasuros of Ijonl William neiitiiick’s ndiiu- 
Mirttratien winch appe;*!* most t>j»cn to caniass are. ' 1st, Uio 
I'uconragi'iuoiit given to tlie a<linissit»n i>f high-casto tn« n 
iiUotliojii rnv ; 2<1, the inuuiiw onlorisl as to rcrit-trco laruls ; 

:><h the rc-uiiion ot the judicial with the liseal power. 

Tlie first class of acts, - which invol\eil the aholjti<»n of 
Hogging in the nativis army, as pollution to the hk.di-c{isto 
man,— liax’i* certainly borne evil fruit at last. Hut it is cor- 
tain that Lonl VS'iIliaiu J3entimk’s object was not what the 
cniistnienl. of the high castes has since sniik inU» — a mere 
looking out for the most j<how\ sohliors ; hut, on the con- 
trary, the raising the ehai'aeter of the arms , aiul interesting 
the native gontiVy in the iiiaintcn.ance of our lule. 

The im^uiry as to tke titles to I’cnt-fvee lands has led to 
grievous eonso<piOiieos. Jii the li.ands of the Conijiany’s 
liscal iitliiers, it became almost a^goiier.il impitsition into 
title in Northem hidia, in winch no man’s rights were secure, 
if an .ap[)aront ilaw could be discsweml in them. lbolie\e 
no man would have been more opposed than Liwil William 
lieiitinek to tlie in.anifold opjiressions, the wholesale spolia- 
tions under the title of resumptions, to which it soenis to 
have leil. 

'riio ro-niiioTi of jndii'ial with fiscal ]Miw’cr seems to me, 
mtloed, objectionable in itself. 1 am bound, however, to 
say that i-ivilians of great ability awl benevolence, such as 
Mr. Itaikos, entii’oly approve of the measiu’e. See his 
“ Nolcs,” 148, and following. ^ , 
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p.MiT II. little of Ills doings, or Avilfiilly belie thorn. T know 
JV.'i'nru. of scarcely any wron^ which he di<l not attack, 
J.K''T XII r yc-i^j-ooly any enmity which he did not provoke 

^ for riglitV sake. II is measures of retrenchment 
ofiended every official, klis opening of em])loy-- 
incut i.o natives alarmed every seeker for office, 
ilis re.solutc ])romotion of English education 
galled Orientalists; could not be favourably looked 
upon by natives. In patronizing the dissecting- 
room at thc*^Iedical College, he attacke<l caste in 
its stronghold. In abolishing snttee within the 
Ih’itish dominions, he struck a home blow at llie 
enormities of popular IJindooism. lie struck 
anothoT at English official Toryism in (‘stahlishing 
the Village sy.stiun in the North-West, '^riniggee 
he caused to be hunted down, as Thngg(;e should 
be bunted down, withoTit a shadow of misidaced 
leniency. 

For a time his place Avas worthily filled. Of 
all the statesmen whom the East India Com- 
pany’s’ service has trained up, there never was 
any more high-minded tlian Sir Chai’h's ^let- 
calfo. Had Jic been suffered jxn-niancntly to 
replace Lord William Beiitiiick, it is difficult to 
say how far improvement might not have been 
carried, — how many precious lives might not — 
this Very year — have been spared. Jbit it is 
the curse of the (rouble goveianueiit of India, 
that too often wlien the East India (knnj)any is 
wise, the Hoard of (yontrol is senseless, just as 
when the Hoard of Control is wise, the Court of 
directors often lose their wits; s«) that the 
measure of its good government is that of the 
minimum of wisdom which they may hai)pon to 
|>ossess in common at any given time. , As Lord 
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William Ilciitinok liad boon kc 2 )t out of office paijt ii. 
to make room for Lord ^mliovst, so Sir (ffiarles 
]\[otcal(b luid to give \^^iy to another nobleman, 
of KtiH more ominous iianio. • • 

fl is years tenure of office (IS'Jo-O) was, how- 
ovci-, marked by one important measure, — too 
bold, indi'ed, as I’eoeut events liave shown, to bo 
enlirely snoecssful, — the abolition of all restric- 
tions <»n th(‘ freedom *of the ]>ress. In this even 
ho had l>eon in great •measure foit-'stalled by 
li(a-d William Hentinek, uiuha* whom the utmost 
].rjictu*al h'eling of discussion Jiad })revailed; but 
Sir Charles Metcalfe is certainly eiilitled to the 
credit of having erected the fact iiitt> a law. 

Vahiful, liowcvc'r, as it is to have to admit it, 
e\p(‘rionce has shown, I think, that in concctling 
full freedom t(» the vernacular as well as ti> the 
Knglisli 2 )ress in Cahuitta, Sir Charles IMotcalfe 
had not taken sufficient account of the stolidity 
of English suixu’cilionsness on the one hand, nor 
of th(3 animosity to our rule of various ])ortions 
of the native i)ojjulation on the other. For years 
the native press has been, it is said, to a great 
extent., ditl using a spirit of disaficctioii to^^ard8 
us, unread and unheeded. Little or nothing has 
b(‘en done to counteract the effect of such jm!)- 
licatioiiH. No Vernacular Moniiarr has addj^ssed 
tlie native population, to expound the views of 
the (government, to ^jk^-oe its acts in a favourable 
light. "I'he cartridge grievance, in particular, 
had been suffered for months to form the stajde 
subject of inflammatory articles in tlie native 
newspapers, when, at last, the late iiiuiinics 
broke out. So long as we are pi-opared to deal 
with ludiji, as wc have done liitherto, as a domi- 
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pAiiT II. nant caste only, without taking the trouble, ex- 
^flaiorji. cept so f.ir as may us?(:cssary f(^r the Avants of 
LECT.xni or for }»urj)oscs of oflicial adv.iiKJO- 

iricht, to •familiarize ourselves with tlie lai;,;^u:ige 
and habits, and modes of tlionght and feeling, 
of the native ]K>pulation, so long, as it seems to 
me, is it a political necessity for ns to withheld 
from it the free use of so ^mighty an engiiiO of 
moral inlliiencc as tlie newspaper press. AVe 
must govefn the counCiy in a very diflerent 
stjde and spirit, before we can veiiUirc to lace 
the tremendous ordeal of free discussion by our 
subjects ill their own languages. 

There A\as, indeed, abundant scope for peaceful 
progress. The quantity of honest, manly English 
work that was g<nng on, under various leadei’s, in 
dilfcrent parts of the country, was most remark- 
able. Not to speak again of Sleemau, wdth bis 
associates, vigorously omploye<l in hunting down 
Thuggee, of AVilluughby, and his successor Erskine 
(183»0), active against infanticide in Kjittywar, — 
Sir Charles Metcalfe has the credit of having 
ajjpuinted, as (Commissioner in Mairwarra, In 
place of Colonel Hall, Colonel Dixon, the great 
civilizer of the wild Mair people. Ho put a 
check uj>on the ravages of drought and conse- 
queilt famine, which, so late as J«S32, had almost 
depopulated tlio cc^uutry, by digging wells, stor- 
ing up water, encouraging cultivation by all 
means. Later years saw an actual city (Nya- 
nuggur) grow up in the wilds, and traders from 
without establish themselves in it ; whilst the 
news of their country’s prosperity acted as a 
charm to recall all its sons, so that ninety 
families returned to pue village, after, the lapse 
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of ff>ur goiici*ations, to occii])y flieir forefjithcrs’ paht ii. 
Kinds. In Cniideisli, the etioi’^^ of various onicors, J/infort/m 
esj>eciall,y Outi*ain and (V^ans, had been so eflibc- ^7n 
tuaL junoiigst the lUiools, that in April, ^ 

the Court of Directors could write thsit “a 
complete change in the habits of the Jhieol 
tribes had becni effected,” that tlu'y had “ uni- 
versally abandoned their ])redatory habits;” 
wore “ a pros])crous agricultural community;” 
tliat “from among th*em a c(ir])S*had been 
formed, which had attained so high a state of 
(]isci])linc and cflieieiicy that to its ]>rotection 
tlic traiKpiillity of the country was in a great 
degree confided, and by its means a degive of 
seenrity, both of jiersoii and pro|)e?*ty, aj)|)e.‘n'cd 
to he maiuttiiued, which was scarcely excelled 
ir. any part of India.” 

It was under tlicsc favourable circumstances of 
mterual prosperity that Lord Auckland reached 
India. 
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TUfi EH A OF A(;01;KS^T0N AVI) ANNEXATION. 

TART I. J.ORD.'n \l < Kl VNL*. ri,lj:MR>RUL\.ll, AM> 

iiARDiMii: sis), 

4 < 

Ijoifl Aiicklaivl’s iniM ( ‘h.imc*tor- Mi.'* U'cnlviu's^ — liitciiiri! 
Mo}lSUl'o^ — Vahieiiinm TljatrvTft' Snp)>it's^n»n — 

Fiiniiiu* ot — C'suifils ami ifo.als — Fort-iyii — 

Fears of Kiis^ia’ — Aflairs of Af^^haiiisLni- S;e^e of IJIcM-jit 
- Koud liotweui Dooiaiiees and liarukzve^ — Sir Johii 
Ilohhouso tlie Author of the Ahdia»» Wai -llt'fal ro- 
licvctl — 'Phe War \mdcrUvkeii to ore Sh.ili Sooj; 
(VK-rcam of t!u‘ A of Si-ii uccess of tlie Fi st 

- Distiu in Sn nt W -Jh al ol 

the Kaja of Satta (k»laha ^cjd — Mussi lA 

mentation — The C’ahool (*ai >lii* — Lonl Auckland 

iea^os India — T^oid FllouhoiouL,!) F oIKk'U, and 
Nott -Sir (Miarles NapuM in Seindi - Mrc'anre and Ilyder- 
ahad Seindo aiiiieKol —The tlvvalio • * 'aiu]iai‘.;n — Maharaj- 
Imh-c and lAumiar— lieeall of 1 ‘ KUeul.o(ouj.*li h}' the 

t of T>ireetor.s — Intc'nial IVlattia . Oonli -^eatiDn of the 
Sinn-t Fension — JlefoTins in OutJvinr Districts Macplier 
son and the Khonds - Ij()rd llardin^-e a IVaee (lo\ernor — 
Education and Fuhlie Employ nieid Mutiniisand Distur- 
haneos in Sav\ unt AVanx*e and K*>lapore — First Sikh 
War' Mootlkee, Forozcshaliiir, AJiwal. Sol anon — Ilritish 
Pij^tectomte over Dliulceji Sin^.^ — (ioohih Sinff installed in 
( 'ashmcrc — Intenial Iinprovcmonts — Suttee and Infanti- 
cide in Kajpootana :* Major Jaidlow — The Klaaids —A {.cita- 
tion for Intlian llcdVu-m at Homo: The British ln<iia 
Society — The Sattara Case — Death of tlie Itaja. * 

PART u. TjOkd Auckland was a Whig nobleman, of mild,, 
IJhfor7j. aniiablo, benevolent character ; who had begun life 
f.Ecr. XIV. in comparative ]>overty, bad been called to tlie bar, 
^ and kept chambers in Old-sqiwc, Lincolnis-inn. 
To judge from his disj)osition, no one^was better 
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fitted to exercise a peaceful sway over the pAirr ii, 
millions of India. • , Jtiatory. • 

Hut Lord Aimklaiid iiad one fatal defect of 
cliarac 4 ^'?r ; he was essentially a maif. Now, ' x ^ 
stai'tlin^ as the position nia}” appear, 1 hold that 
cxti’enie wt‘akness, in the j)Ossession of supreme 
])ower — such as, for many practical pMr])nses, is 
that of th(^ (J<^vernoi:-(lencral of India. — is more 
dan"(‘rous than sheer wicked tyranny. Tyranny 
makes foes j weakness lufls thmn to s'roop. Tj'- 
raniu^ threatens you sword in hand; a quick eye, 
a stnuie: urni may parry the blow. Weakness 
smiles childishly in your face, while lighting a 
train of gunpowder; you are blown up before you 
ai*e awai'o of it. Kiiially, tyranny, even when 
snceessfid, hoars away with it the curses of a 
AVarreu Hastings. AVeakuoss, when it has done 
its worst, subsides peacefully into a Lordship of 
the Admiralty. 

IFeiK^o it is, that under the amiable, weak 
Lord Auckland, a period of British Indian histtny 
opens up(m us — and would I might feel sure that 
d is now over — darker than any' since the dark 
<lays of dive and AV'atreu Hastings. All the 
iusolenct‘ of conquest, all the lust of jiow er, whicli 
the strong hand of "Lord AA’^illiam llciitinck had 
kept under amongst our countiyineii, now ])ifi‘st 
forth unchecked. It is like reading the records 
of the reign of the Jewish Manassch after llczo- 
kiah, or of the Homan Commodus after Marcus 
Aurelius. 

1 shall again this time intervert my usual 
practice, in treating of internal measures first. 

I shaU do so, however, from opposite reasons to 
those whicl^lod mo to pursup this course in my 
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j’AKi' !i last lecture; not hecanso intcrnnl improvement 
. ffnitttn/. iiiives t he tune to Lord Auckltimrs rule ; hut, on 
i.ErT^ir II, (j contnirv, lest the rect)rd of what there was 
of it sliould he swallowed up in more 
histories ; lest we sliould overlook the g(H)d w hich 
Lord Auckland meant, in the mischief wdiich he 
did. 

Education is part of the traditional Whig 
stock-in-trade. Lord Auckland promoted it , 
mitigated to some extent the exclusive Et}<fl\yh 
system of Lord William Jlentinck, founded scho- 
larshi[>s, both in the English and in the vernacu- 
lar scliools. Tills is always a wdse plan ; but, 
fdlo wing the ideas which! have alrt'ady expn'Ksed, 
it seems to me tliat its truest sha])e in India 
W’ould he that of conhiiing Beholarshii)8 in Ihe 
Oriental languages to the English and the 
l^^astern Cliristians, — granting them in English 
to tlic natives generally. 

Tiie suppression of Thuggee was ajded new 
and vigorous ri'gulations. The most interesting 
measure connected xvitb it was the establishment 
ill 1837, at Jubbulpore, of a school of industry 
for the children of convicted Thugs, and of 
approvers, of which a short account wdll be found 
in Mr. Kaye’s work on the '** Administration of 
the East India Company.”^ 

Ihit, side by side with Thuggee, there was 
another frightful social evil prevalent throughout 
India, that of Dckoitec, or the hereditary jiractice 
of gaug-robbcry. Its existence had been known, 
for nearly three-quarters of a century, to the 
Fhiglisli Government. Under Warren Hastings, 
in 1772, it was aware that the Dekoits of 
* Soc i»p. 620 and 709. 
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T’l'iio nl wore “ robbers by profession and even by pa o r ii 
hirl.li,” mid ‘'formed into ^regular communities.” ^ 

It was soui^ht to check tlfcm, not only by execut- 
ii)<X till) crimiimls, but bj" fining the viJJiigos to 
wIiicTTlliey belonged, and .selling tlieir cliildreii 
as sljivt's for Iho benefit of the State. Tlie zemin- 
<l.irs were already known to favour them, the 
j>oliee to be their accoiniilices ; and Warren 
Hastings was for jaiiiishing all alike with death. 

Ijord (Jornwallis, led nstifiy by those fn*istocratic 
leanings, whicli led him to establish tlie zeniin- 
daree settlement, mitigated thest‘, measures, and 
only re< [lured landlord accessories to make good 
tiie value of property stolen or plundered (^171)2). 

T>ekoitee, of course, IJourishod undei- tJiis .system, 
until at last, iu ls*i7, Sir C-harles Metcalfe, then 
lAent.-(luveruor of the North-Western IVuvinecs, 
instituted a special commis.sioii for its suppression. 

The next year, Lord Auckland unitcMi this with 
tlie ^I’huggce commission, iu the hands of the 
most fit man, Colonel Hlecuiau. 

^Iceman soon unravelled the mystery of 
I>ekoitee. It appeared that tlicre were, iu various 
parts of India, diflerout robber castes, called 
Budducks, llurrccs, Kheejucks, Dosads, itc., car- 
ry iug oil Dekoitec, ,as the Thugs did Thuggee, 

^vith religious solemnity, formal initiations, »nd 
the like. There were, indeed, besides thc.se 
typical bodies, numerous promiscuously formed 
gangs ; but it was held that none could ever 
maintain itself witliout the presence of some of 
the born robbens, to wdiom alone bad descended 
the secret lore necessary for the purpose. Tlie 
pure castes had their secret dialect, their secret 
signs ; consulted their auspices, never attacked a 
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ART II. house without ])crforinliig the prclimiuarj’^ sacri- 
Itsfori/. ^(.0 ^jj 0 goddess Kali‘c. !But all were alike in 
^ ^ fashion of tlieir wt.ek. To attack hy nighl. 

with a ..sudden surprise of flaming torches and 
flashing spears, was their invariable, and {ilniosf 
invariably succe.ssful, ju'actioo. I'o carry on tlieir 
robberies by nu'uns of dues jiaid to zemindars, 
village headmen, and police, was a practice 
Cipially invariable. Oiie-foiirth of the booty was 
considered the fair ri^ht of the zemindar ; but 
often the unfortunate rubbers were o])presscd by 
extortionate zeinindaiv, just like ordinary lyots, 
and forcc'd to migrate from iheir district. The 
robber castes themselves furnished the bulk of 
the watchmen, a large portion of whose living 
was realized out of the contributions of their 
brethren. They evinced a singular a])titude in 
in coting the machinery of our administration ; 
dividing their gangs invariably aceording to our 
own administrative divisions. Their chiefs tra- 
velled in j<alanquiu.s, and settled mattci’s person- 
ally with the native oflicei’s Lord Auckland, 
liowcver, shrank from applying the remedy 
against Jfekoitoe, which had been so sncccssfnl 
against Tlmggee, the rendering punishable the 
mere fact of connexion with, a gang of Dekoits. 
Net to 7 *evert to this subject, till it takes another 
foi*m, let me say at once that this stej) was taken 
by his sucees^'or, Tjord Kllenborough, in 18411. 
Ihit, although mucli w.«s efiected by this. means, 
the evil was far from being snpprcs.sed. 

Otlier important measurc.s of prafitical im- 
provement arose out of a fearful natural calamity. 
Strange to say, whilst to Knglishmcii tlic Cabool 
disaster is the daikest feature of Lord Auckland's 
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rule, it is swallowod up, for a largo ]jortion of the part ji. 
niitivos of India, in the stijl blacker roinembranco Ul»iory., 
of the fcajful famine which, iii 183 iS, swept over 
the North- Western IVovinces. Half a rrtillion’of 
pco])Je perisliod. ^Mothers sold their children for 
a morsel of bread. 4'he Brahmin ate the leavings 
of the ontcast. Human beings disputed with tlie 
crows the grains of ^coi-n which had been voided 
by the trooper’s hoiso. It is, unfortunately, no 
anti-climax to say, thfit besides affordihg nioney- 
liel[>, GitA eminent resolved to lower the land- 
ussessiueiit. 

But the frightfulnoss of Indian famines is, 
that they occur on a soil which needs but water 
to fertilize it, and within the neigh hourhood of 
jdonty ill other provinces, unreachable for want 
of means of eomnuiniciition. They wtuild be im- 
i»o.ssible, in time of peace, w’ith canals, reservoirs, 
and roads. The two former of these, in parti- 
cular, were no new thing in India, whether under 
Hindoo or Mussulman, or before the time of 
either. If any of you ever come across some 
f»f the beautiful maps of the Indian survey, you 
will see that in the far^ south, throughout vast 
ti'acts now eovei’cd only with forest, the w'aters 
of every stream are«{it intervals dammed up into 
little trianguliu* 'rtjservoii's. Amongst the I?in- 
doc»s, the coiistnieting of rescfvoirs, tlic digging 
'»f wells, and building of aqueducts, have, from 
time immemorial, been among the most meri- 
torious acts of devotion. The same practice has 
obtained amongst the Maliommedaiis and J^ir- 
seos ; wdiilst the Mogul sovereigns filled the 
Provinces with great works of irrigation. 

For half a century we did nothing but let these 
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3»AKT II. fall into decay. Lord Minto, in 1810, firht 
n}M'try directed a committee to rejjort on the .state of 
L EcT .x ^1^ canals. Lord in 1815, urged 

^ upon tli«^ Hoard of Directors the cx]»ediency of 
completing a great Mussulinan canal ol the 
Western Jiumia, called the Delhi (^anal, and 
devoting 10,000/. a year to tJic work. It was 
many a long year before the work was carried 
out, together with the smaller Eastern Jumna” 
canal (finished under Lord William Hentinck). 
But the increa.se of revenue which thc.se works 
brought in, both from the laud and from water- 
rents, and the fact that the districts they fer- 
tilized remained free.fiom fomine in 1858, led 
to the c<nnmcncenient of a still greater work, 
the Ganges Canal, recently completed. Lord 
Auckland is entitled to the credit of having 
sanctioned an inquiry as to this great measure, 
although by the Afgliaui.staii war ho delayed for 
years its execution. 

Koads'—^good roads, passable at all seasons, 
are the second great check upon famine.^ The 

^ Would juiy one see liow those fire j)erjiet\i!ito(l * Hero 
is an extract from a Malaluir ■ letter, datocl Ist Sunteiuber, 
1857 

“I luive told you that wc have heio a jiositive famine. 
The officer eoniTnandinj^ at C'annafioro, sent me, ten days 
a*^o,«a most urfyent rcijuisition for any kind (if t-ndii I could 
.s]^o, ‘the troo])K httiiifT in j^reat distress.’ I have been 
femin^ the jieojile of my own ]»urishes from my store of 
paddy [rice] ; but to keep the troops quiet, at this moment, 

1 at (iiice set apart for them seers ; more than 1 can 

conveniently sfiare. The quantity is but little for the supply 
of a cantonment and two dcqiondcnt native towns, and the 
sea beinjr shut a^uiiist imfufrts, the only other dependence 
for daily food w'as Coor^f, thirty miles dislfint. J^cro there 
is plenty of paddy, hut the (thuHt mail not hviuy melaUfd^ 'ft 
imnassahte Jftr caHs at this season. Undismayed by« storm, 
and flood, and mud, the oncrgetic Mapillas [Mussulmen] 
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Grand Trunk Road, wlych is to be 1,423 miles vart ii 
long, from Calcutta to Peshawur, had been com- 
menced under Lord Wjlfianf Tjcntiiick. It was 
])iishod oil under I^ord Auckland. Under hijn, 
alsoT was commenced the great Bombay and Agm 
Trunk Road, 734 miles long, while the Calcutta 
and Bombay mail road was sanctioned. Do 
not, liowever, ovej-cstimate these works. Only 
the Grand Trunk Road is metalled. In a map 
prefixed to Mr. M. Wyli'^’s “ Bengal afi a Field of 
Missions,” ]>ublishcd in 18.54, 1 find the Bombay 
and Calcutta road thus described: — This road 
to Bombay is a mere track through dense and 
uninhabited jungles, abounding in tigers, and 
herds of wild elephants.” From it branches out 
another, wdth the note, This road to Madras is 
made of mud only.*’ The Grand Trunk Road 
carries with it this significant remark, “ The only 
road in the Lower rrovinces,” — t. 6*., road worthy 
cif the name. And remember, that these “ Lower 
Provinces” are those over which Clive gave us 
dominion, now more than a century ago, and 
which contain tHe capital of our empire. 

liavo boon inakiiifr their wocy on foot to th® Coor^j bazars, 
and buying? anti brinj^inj; down on their heads all the jjrain 
they could carry. What do the Ooorg authorities do^ 
fordUtf expel tfiese men from the country, and line 
the hijrh road witli guards, with |K).sitive orders U* ))re- 
vciit a man from Malabar from ontoring it ! I sent of 
these Mapillas, yesterday afternoon, t«> the Tolliflfcrry 
Baagistrate, a boy, a year in the country, and just ar- 
rived in the |>rovinco as fiead assistant collector, the only 
authority in this part charged with the public peace. I 
could do nothing else ; but what can his utter inox^ierienco 
do? Hcfer to the collector, who is at (Jochin, 160 miles off, 
and a week’s post distant. Meanwhile the people are 
starving, their trade inland is |)ut a stop to, and the col- 
lectdl* is calling upon thorn, as /le must do, to pay their 
revenue.*' 

VOL. II.* 
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PART II. We must DOW pass on to another aspect of 
Ifistory. Lord Auckland’s Indian sway. 

LECT.XIF . have seen tluit ffiytn about the year 1829, 

great alip'm began to be entertained in h’nerland 
at tlie progress of Itussia towards the south-east. 
Much of this was owing to the efforts of a very 
singular man, of ^ iiom history will, perhaps, find 
it difficult to say whether he was the maddest 
among statesmen, or the ir)ost Btatesmanlike 
among madmen, ^Ir. David Uivjuhart, and per- 
haps not a little to his personal infliienec over 
King William IV. Hence the instructions which 
had been sent out from home to India, to extend 
British influence on the Indus; hence the trea- 
ties with the Ameers of Scinde, with the Nawab 
of Bahawiilpore, wdth liunjeet Sing; hence the 
travels of Sir A. Biirnes in Central Asia; hence 
the sufferance, if not encouragement, of Shah 
Sooja ool ^loolk’s unfortunate oxj)editiou to 
Afghanistan. 

This latter country had passed from the sway 
of the Dooranecs, whose great conquering 
monarch, Ahmed Shah, had defeated the Mah- 
rattas at Paniput (17GI), under that of the 
Barukzyes. Shah Sooja, as we liave seen, 
the reprcsentfitive of the Dooranee race, was a 
British pensioner at Loodiana. The. only mem- 
ber of the royal race wlio retained any power in 
Afghanistan was Prince Kamraii, a son of Shah 
Mahmood, Sooja’s brother and rival, who re- 
mained, far to the west, in possession of Herat. 
Amidst internal dissensions, the extent of the 
empire b(;came greatly contracted. Kunjeet 
Sing seized Cashmeer, Attock, Pcshawur, 
tan; the Sultan of Bokhara occupied Balkh; 
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the Aincei's of Sciiulc dcchired themselves iiidc- part n. 
pendent. What rcmiii^d ^was parcelled out ^ 

l)etA\een several brothers of the IWnkzyes family. 
nn(lg»* a hmse sort of suhordiiiatiou to one *of 
llie?n, Dost Mahoiiiriied of ('labool. 

1'here was a deadly feud between the Barnk- 
zyc'.s and the Dooi'anccs of Herat. Fiitt(‘h 
Khan, father of thjj ]kirukz\"es, while \izier to 
Mrdnnood, had first had his e 3 ,H‘s ])ut out by 
Kamran his son, and sflinc moiilhs Tifterw’ards 
had 1)0(511 literally cut to pieces, joint by joint, 
and limb by limb, by Mahinucxrs orders, and in 
Jiis proscmco. Herat lies at the western (Extre- 
mity of Afghanisfciiii ; to reduce it, the Baruk- 
zyes allied themselves with the Persians, and a 
largo I'ersian force marched to besiege it, tlie 
Al'ghans undcirtaking to send help. Persia was 
at tliis time entirely under liussian influence ; 

Ibissia was glad of any opportunity of cxtoniiing 
that influence to the south-east. A liussian 
rogiinent accompanied the armj^ besides Russian 
st;ifl-()fiicei-s, and^the Russian Envoy, in person. 

A noth (u* Russian Envoy made his appearance 
in Oahuol, and was received with marked atten- 
tion. 

Every single event hero mentioned took place 
far fr(jm the British frontier. Afglianiston, 
l*ei*sia woro*indopcndont foreign States. Kam- 
raii had given I’orsia abundant cause for attack- 
ing him, having violated several engagements 
which he had entered into with that State, and 
having through his vizier invaded its territory, 
and curried away 1 2,000 persons, who were S(dd as 
slaves. Cruel and treacherous as we have found 
the Afgliai^s to be, Kamran was the most cruel 
1 2 ■ * 
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of ixuy, ]ns ferocity seeming at times nlinost 
insane. Witli lUissia^wo were at perfect peace, 
and remained so througlioiit the o}>evatioiis that 
ensued.. Yet on the groniid of danger tp our 
territories, tlirongli the advance of flic Persian 
army, wc declared war upon fhe ]^)ariik/,yes. 

Many yeais later, Lord Pn-ouglitmi (Sir John 
ITohlioiise that was), President of the Hoard of 
Control, acknowledged hin'iself the author of 
“what W'.ifs certainly a*'folly, if not a crime,” — 
the Afghanistan war — an avowal tardy, indeed, 
in its candour, but creditable to the good na- 
ture of the speaker. It is, indeed, undoubted 
that the Court of Dircctoi's wore strongly ojiposed 
to it, [iffording thu.s another instance of the fatal 
viciousnoss of our government of India. Of 
three powers, all having some influence over 
its proceedings, — the Hoard of Control, the 
Court of Dii’octors, the Covcnior-Ceneral — oue, 
the Court of Directors, who on this occasion 
wore in the right, remained in office to carry 
out the wrong They had a power which, cre 
long, they actually exorcised : they could litivc 
recalled the Governor-Con oral, if he ventured to 
put Sir John llobhouse’s j>lan8 into practice. 
Hut, just as about a ceiitury» before, the Madras 
Cor/erriinent first jirotested against the unjust 
warfare which tlic Naw\al) of the Carnatic was 
about to undertake, and then, having protested, 
lent him their troops to cany it on, so now, 
the Directors disliked the Afghanistan war, and 
helped in it, — lent their names to carry it on. 
Again ; a Governor-General has great powers of 
resistance to the home authorities. In the first 
place, he is thousands of miles away^ which is a 
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great strength against them. In the next place, part ii. 
serving two masters, it is hard if he cannot nsc 
the one against the otho^» In tliis case, the two 
masters were actually’ at variance. JTad Lord ^ 
Anehland sided with the Court of T)i lectors in 
<)p})Osing the war, it w’ould never have taken 
place. 1 Fe did not oppose it. There were ain- 
Intious, nnscrupuloiis men about liim, who urged 
iiim to it. 1'liere.werc family inlluences, it is 
said, which co-o])erated with them. For forty- 
eight hours he shut hiinself u]) in dovermnent 
llt>uso at Simla. And then eamc forth that 
famous declaration of war against the Afghans 
(1st October, 1838), in the name of the so-called 
lawful ruler of theii* country, Shah Soc>ja ool 
Moolk, ** wIio.se i»opularity had been ])roved to 
his lordship b}'" the strong and unanimous 
testimony of the bc.st authorities.’* (Strange 
])opularity ! established by two cxjmlsions from 
the country, and soon to be sealed by murder, 
at the liands of his subjects.) “ The welfare of 
our possessions in tlio East,” said his lordship, 

“ requires that we should have on our westerii 
frontier an ally who is interested in resisting ag- 
gression and establishing tranquillity, in the ]>lace 
of chiefs ranging themselves in subservience to a 
hostile 'power, '\{qucere, whicFi of our two allies, 

Persia or Jtussia ?) and seeking to pronjote 
schemes of conquest .and aggi’audizemciit.” Al- 
ready had a treaty been concluded between the 
British Government, Runject Sing, and Shah 
Sooja, by wliich Iluiijeot was guaranteed in bis 
possessions, and undertook to aid in restoring the 
Shah (June 26th, 1838). 

But, as if to deprive us of the last shred of 
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PART II. rational pretext for the war, three weeks after 
Butonj. the issuing of Lord Auckland’s manifesto (22d 
October, 1838), newf ca^je that Herat was free, 

* and the Persian army in full retreat. An Eng- 
lish* officer, Lieutenant, afterwards Major Eld'red 
Pottinger, liad thrown himself into the town, 
and had turned to such good purpose the natural 
courage of the Afghans, that they had repelled 
the Persians with a loss of 'nearly 2000 men. 
The expedijtioii now rcipained nakedly the in- 
vasion of a foreign country, with which we w^ero 
at peace, for the restoration of a prince who had 
been twice expelled from it, and whom, for 
, nearly the last thirty years, wre had taken no 
pains to re-establish. A more shameless outrage 
upon the law’s of nations never was perpetrated. 

But this is not all. It w’as possible to invade 
Afghanistan through the territories of our ally, 
Kunjeet Sing, which are conterminous w*ith it to 
the nortluvard. This was not deemed sufficient. 
It was resolved to send the bulk of our army 
through the territories of the Ameers of Scinde, 
— perfectly independent princes, with whom we 
liad concluded treaties for the free navigation of 
the Indus, — treaties binding each party not to 
look with a covetous eye on the dominions of 
each other.” If they refused' to let us pass, 
• we resolved to coerce them. Just as if, during 
the Eussian war, the French and English 
had marched their armies straight through 
the Austrian and Prussian territories, simply 
because it suited them to do so. 

The Ameers demurred at first to the pro- 
ceeding, but soon yielded on coercion. A divi- 
sion marched on Hyderabad ; the chief seaport 
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of the country, Kurrjicliee, was seized. We had part ii. 
recognised the Ameers ^is independent princes, History. 
hy treating with them. liTit Scinde luid been 
foryicrly tributary to Afghanistan ; so, having 
set up the puppet and pensioner, Sliah Sooja, 
as king, it was found convenient to obtain from 
him a cession of his rights of sovereignty over 
the Ameers. We now ]>roceede<l to deal with 
them as rebellious vassids. A new treaty was 
niade^, by which they acknowledged our so- 

’ 'Hie roooiitly ]n>l»lishod Aut<»biot!:mf>hy of Liitfulluh, 
a .iccouiit of tl>c iiiiposnig of this titiiitj'- on 

tliu Vineors (±J«l January, lHy9) : — 

*• When tho roadinf^ was o\cr, the Bcloocheos showed 
frreat exoitoniont. At this tinu* a sli;jfht sif^nal from tludr 
lii^hncssos Wiiuld have h ‘on sulUeicnt to terminato tho lives 
(»1 all our party, under tlio swords of the harbanan and 
reiimrscdoss JSoloochoes, many of whom stoixl at our head 
with naked scimitars, in tbe same way as executioners do at 
the momcTit of the jicrfo) maneo t»f tln-ir horriil iluty. Meer 
Nour Moliamo<l first obson’cd. in Beloochoc*, to his two col- 
h'a^jfiies, ‘ (Un'ntd be //r s’Ao ftnt» rtlionve upon the pronnstat itf 
tia Etr/iitfiea and then, addressiiij^ himself seriously to 
tho British repi'osontativc, he sptiko thus in Persian : 

‘ Ytmr trmtiexj I bfUet'C, tm rbanyt^tthle at yinn phaunre ami 
fonrtnieure : is this the way to treat >oiir friends and 
honefaetors ^ You askeil our jicrmission to allow' your armies 
a free passaj^c throuj»:h our territories. fcrantcil it with- 

out hesitation, de])endin^ upon your friendship under your 
honourable promises., Ha<l wc known that, after tho 
entrauc;e of your aiTiiy into our lands, you w'ould thi-caten 
our safety, and ciiforee another treaty upon us, demiAidui^ 
an aiiniuil tribute of 31K),()00 ruiK*es and a ready 

payment of 2,10(»,0()0 nijiees, for the iiuiiiediate ex])ensos of 
the army, w'e w'oiihl in such ease have adopted ineasiii’es for 
tho security of our country and pemms.’ .... Captain 
Eustwick heard all this with civlinness, and gave brief replies 
in Persian and Arabic proverbs, such as, — ‘Friends must 
*ud friends in emer^foiieies.* .... Mecr Nour Mohained 
8ini]e<l . . . and then, with a si^rh, he said to Captain 
Eastwick, ‘ J wish I coaltl the nitaniny of the imrd 

friend which yov n»e.* " — Pp. 294-.5. 

Tlio Ainc^ra, nevertheless, accyjitcd the treaty ; not surely 
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PART II. vereignty, paid 300,000?. down, agreed to pay 
History, one-half of their i;cvepue as tribute, and to 
LECT xir . nQaintain an auxiliarj'- force of 4000 men. Not 
^ looking, of course, with any covetous e3"c on 
their dominions, we kept Kurracliee, and obtained 
further the cession of tlie fortress of Bukkur,^ 
where a bridge of boats was constructed across 
the Indus, and (iencral Nt>tt the first body of 
regular troops in the country to the west of that 
river, — hitfierto the recognised boundary of India 
(February, 1839). 

1 sliall not go into the details of this expedi- 
tion ; India’s second foreign war. The country 
* W’e had to pass througli consisted of deserts, 
without water in some places, where tlie men 
fell by sun-stroke, where camels, hordes, bullocks, 
perished by thousands ; in some places of dense 
jungles, and lands which were flooded by dam- 
ming up the rivers, so that the troops iiad to 
inarch through the water ; of long and frightful 
passes, overhung by rocks on both sides. 70,000 
camels were collected together for transport, all 
of wdiich may be said to have perished. Now 
the camel is an animal of slow growth, — of slow 
multiplication, scarcely fit for wmrk before five 
years, bearing one — or, at mos'i., two — at a birth ; 
, and •several years aftcrwartls I was told that the 
drain of camels produced by the Afghan war was 

from fear, as Meeance was to sTiow ero louf?. Init apjiarcntly 
bccauso their coiniaunity of iiitereKt witli us sooiiicd ho 
evident, that they could not iDcliove we should ever make 
foes of them. 

i '‘This fortrcHH, so much praised hy the Persian his- 
torians and Sindhees for its irapret^uahility, was lent tt) the 
British authorities to keep their stores, Ac., until tlie end 
of the u(unpai(^i ; but, :is 1 antici]>ated, the loan turned ou^ 
irrecoverable.” — Ituifallahyiip. 312-13. i 
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still (jiiitc perceptible, iu the scarcity and on- part ii. 
hanced j)rice of the aniinojL . Altogetlier, i t must History. • 
be pronounced to liave been as insane an ex- 
pedUion as if the King of Sardinia, learning that ^ 
IVussian troops were attacking Schaffliausen, 
wei'c to march up the A1])S for the occu}).‘ition 
of Switzeiland. If it served any purj)oso, it was 
to show what stroi^ natural barriers (iod had 
placed to the westw'ard of our empire^ and bow 
inifua-tant it W’as for us to make of the Afghans 
friends and not cncniieftd 

You re(!ollect, probably, that the first cam- 
paign, under Sir John Keane, was deceitfully 
successful. How' far the Afghans were taken 
l)y Kur])riso at our temerity, — liow far they 
reckoned on the return-match of a retreat, — we 
cannot tell. The celebrated fort of Ghuznoe w\as 
htormed (27 tb June, ISJD). Shah Sooja w’as 
cuthroued; Sir John Keane made a peer; Lord 
Auckland, an carl . Dost ]\rahommc<l eventually 
surrendered (November 3rd, 1840), and was sent 
to Shf*li Sooja’s house, at Loodiana. 

During the jjicparations for the first Afghan- 
istan campaign, a rebellion had broken out 
(1838), reqiliring the presence of troops, for the 
fourtli time in iiiife years, in Sawuut AVarree, a 
small trac^ on the western coast, adjacent to*tbe 

^ 'Fhc Afjjbiins and Pcr.siiuis have a mutual lioroditary 
hatred, as V)t’lriiiginjj: to the two opjKJScd Mahommodan hCfts ; 
the AfghsuiH are Sr^oonneeH, the IV.rsiaiw, J^hceahs. ^ No 
alliance between them ean, tliercfore, jM>8,sibly be of any 
<luration. 

lJut, indeed, the whole war, — ^tho championinp: of Shah 
Sooja, the enforcing of his w^aste-paj)er ri^^hts aj^ainst the 
Ameers, recalls painfully the dealings of the Ma<lnis autho- 
rities — in the (Jarnatie in tiro tlays t»f Clive, or tliosc of the 
Bengal autli*)ritieH with the Emjiicror of Delhi. ^ 
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PART II. sea aii:l to tlie Portuguese sottloment of Goa, 
.Ilistorn. with goi’gcs ivid «i»ristling with for(3st. It 

j ' arose, no doulit, from the oppressions of the chief, 
^ secure hf Jiritish protection. The district* was 
placed temporarily under Ihitish authority. It 
was exercised w'ith a reckless, ruthless hand, 
amidst wholesale condemnations and butcheries, 
ending b}’ a massiicre of prisoners. Sir Gharles 
Napier comjilains of the leniency of Indian 
courts-martial. In this case th(3 officer in com- 
mand, though aecpiittod of murder, was dismissed 
I the service, and the Political Resident removed. 
But discontents were not allayed, and soon broke 
out into fresh insurrections. 

In the interval between the first and second 
expeditions to Afghanistan, an event took place 
in the south, which 1 believe has led to the 
gravest consequcuecs, and w’hich has been most 
assiduously misropresented by the Mast India 
Company and its supporters.* It will be recol- 
lected that during tlie second Maliratta war the 
legitimate chief of the Mahratla pcojdc, heir of 
Sec'vajee, had been established, by Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s advice ami Lord Hastings’ sanction, in 
the sovereignty of Sattara. This has been called 
“ drawing him from a prison and the metaphor 
hafcf absurdly been built upon as a /act. The 
prison was the castle of Sattara, furnished with 
gardens, riding grounds, ornamental water, and a 
pension of 5,000^. a year from the Peshwa, who, 
moreover, always addressed the Prince as his 
“ hubable subject and servant.” By a treaty of 

> The details of the Siittara aifair are chiefly drawn from 
the reports of proceedings at the Court of I'roprietors of 
the East India Company, , ^ 
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the September, 1811), p(T]»etiial Bovei-ci<^uty part ii. 
was guaranteed by the Cymj^aiiy lo Uic Unja, Ufstoiy. ^ 
Pertaiib Sheati, bis sons, heirs, a.nd suceessors. 

Ho ^vas thou a yoiitli (»f IjoUvecii ninetcoii and 
t.\\ent 3 % Sixteen years after (1835), the (^ouit 
of Directors voted him a sword in testimony of 
their admiration for the way in which lie had 
i/overned the coimtiy, aeeonij)anying it with a 
letfor (i?9th Deeemher, 1835 j, which s])oke of his 
“ exemplary fulfilment of liis duties,’' of Ins hav- 
ing uuiforml}'’” jmrsued a course of conduct 
“calculated to promote Ihe ])ros])erity of his 
(luminiuns and the hap]»ine.ss of his people;” of 
the liberality” which ho had displayed “in 
executing, at his own cost, various public works 
of great utility,” J'’our years later be was 
deposed. 

It was said of him, b}’^ one of the llcshleuts of 
his court (hut who abvays strongly ojiposc'd his 
dcposal), that he was “Icuacious of his jircro- 
gutive,” and inclined “to extend his connexions 
heyond the limits assigned by treaty.” What is 
certain is, that he evinced a strong opposition to 
lirahmin influence, whieh Iiad already, in the 
person of the Deshwas, reduced his ancestors to 
mere ciphers, and so- drew upon him the unre- 
lenting opnositiou of tliat body. In other w’oi'ds, 
he follow<^ tliat line of policy wliicli, of all 
others, was the most to be encouraged in a native 
ruler, the most coudiicivc to the safety of our 
Indian empire. But he had the misfortune to 
offend the Bombay Government by resisting cer- 
tain awards of the Company’s courts for the 
resumption of some jagheers or estates secured 
to him by treaty, and still iiiore by obtaining a 
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PART II. decision in his favour from the Court of Directors 
1/istori/. at home. BeAveeii^Bnyimin cuomiGS aud olfendcd 
LRCTXir. officials, his doom was scaled from 

hcenccfoirth. 

In December, 1830, a Brahmin writer prepared 
a petition to the Bombay Government, bringing, 
in a tliird person’s name, charges of treason 
against the Raja, whicli reached llombay on the 
Cth Miirch, The cl. urges were chiefly 

those of communicating with fithcr native Govern- 
ments ; also of tampering with sepoys, and en- 
deavouring to open relations with the rortnguese 
autijorities at Goa. The latter charges w'ere 
purely futile, and were given iip.^ The seals on 
documents purporting to emanate from tlic Baj.a 
were afterwards proved to bf3 sjairious. The 
writer of the petition eventually declared that 
he had been hired by another Brabmin in high 
employ at Sattam, Ballajoc Bunt Nathoo, to 
write 1 % and repeatedly ajijdicd for leave to pro- 
secute him for brilxTv, oflbring security for costs. 
His foi'ged petition was considered a sufficient 
ground for proceeding against the Knja ; his 
repeated applications for leave to jirosecuto his 
brother Brahmin, and undo as far as ho could 
the wTong which he alleged himself to have 
committed, Avere rejected, although he eventually 
involved the Resident, Lieuteiiaut-Corenel Ovans, 
in his accusations, swore to the truth of them, 
and delivered in .a statement of the different facts 
which he undertook to establish, and of the 

J “As Prosidont of the Hoard of fJontrol, T know that 
the.so charf^cs wore }>rcm^ht a^uin'*t tlie llaja of SatUira ; but 
to say that 1 believed them, is what the honourable gentle- 
man has not the slight«i.st foundation fr)r saying.” — Sir John 
tlobhouso, House of Comtuons, 23d Juno, 1842. 
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evidence which ho would bring forward in sup- part ii. 
poi-t of , History. 

A secret inquiry was instituted against the 
Raja. Coniinuiiicatioii of the evidence brought * 

against him was refused to him, and to his dying 
day he never saw it. At last, Sir Janies R. 

C.irnae, the (Joveriior of Bombay, came to Sat- 
tara, olfei’ing him a c<\^itinuatiou of his sovereignty 
if he would confess liis guilt The Ka^a refuged. 

Pending the inquiry, lie *liad already offered to 
surrender up his territory to the British Govern- 
ment. Ho told Sir Janies Cariiac, as the latter 
has himself related, that “ he ivould consent to 
everything, except to abandon his religion, or 
acknowlcidge that he had been our enemy.’* He 
again oflered to give up everything, if tlic Go- 
vernment would but give him a trial, lie offered 
to remain in the llesHleut’s house, never to re- 
enter his capital till his innocence should bo 
estahlished. All was refused. We laugh at our 
English law sometimes for encouraging a man to 
plead not guilty wdio is willing to confess his 
guilt. To cxti’act a pica of guilty from a man 
who protests that he is liiiioceiit, is not law, but 
torture. 

Tlic Raja was, by^cknowledgmcnt of the Com- 
pany itself^ a very able ruler. His country ^^as 
prosperous, bis capital wealthy, his public trea- 
sury well filled; his palace contained, besides, 
between 300,000/. and 400,000/. of private trea- 
sure, besides plate, jewels, and articles of value. 

His troops were faithful, his people attached. 

Before dawn, at two a. m., on the 4th September, 

* See the ‘‘Case of Krisbnajee Suclasow Bliidcc," Effing- 
ham Wilson, ^1846. 
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PART II. 1839, Colonel Ovaiis, the Kesklont, rnarcbcil ii 
► Uhtorif, lar"c bod}' of and native troops to the 

LECT xir pahico, expecting resi.stauce. Iliore was none. 

V * The Ihtja had given orders that the j)alace sJiould 
be Of)en to the lli‘sidcnt by night as well as by 
day. IJe had disarmed all his troc^ps, unloaded 
every gnn, had water tlirown upon the gunpowder 
in his ningazine. Colonel Q.vans, and a few otlu r 
officers, went in. They found the Ibija asleep, 
took hini away half-naked as lie was, Imrricd 
him off eight miles in a litter, and put him in a 
cow-shed to hnish his night's rest. Every shilling 
and atom of his jirivatc tri?asiire and property 
were confiscated. Notwithstanding his ruin, no 
fewer than 1,200 of his subjects voluntarily fol- 
lowed him to Deiiares, his place of exile, 900 
miles off. His cousin and heir ])rcsumptivc w’as 
taken ill on the road, and a lialt was besought. 
Lieutenant Cristall, the officer in charge, refused 
it, and some hours afterwards the sick man was 
found dead in his palanquin. His brother, Appa 
Sahib, an incapable, dissolute }*rince, was raised 
to the throne on acknowledging it forfeited. A 
new trejity was entered into filth September, 
1839), the Hritish Government proclaiming itself 
to have “ no views of advanflige and aggrandize- 
ment.” ^ 

This is, then, the first part of that “ Sattara 
case,” of which we heard so much at one time, 
which was voted such a bore by the House of 
Commons and the Timt'a, It is simply this, — 
that the ablest and most exemplary native prince 
in India wiis hurled from his throne and robbed 
of all his property, because he refused to confess 
himself guilty of crimes which he ^denied, on 
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cvicl(‘iice which he never saw. We might be part ii. 
very glad to hoar no more about it. But do JH story. ^ 
you sup])osc that the ] winces &nd people of India 
have forgotten the matter H . « 

Siiortly after the deposal of Pertaub Shean of 
Sattara, an event took place which tended further 
to shake native confidence in the good faith of 
British ])rotection. You remember in old days 
how the j)iratc AngHa had established a little 
stfito of his own ; how bis chief fort,» Gheriah, 

Jiad been taken by Admiral Watson tind Clive 
ill 17o(i. nescendants of liis had continued to 
rule in the potty state of Colaba, under the 
sui)?'einacy of the Peshwa. On the extinction 
of the ])owor of the latter, the Britisli, as suc- 
ceeding to liis rights, entered into a treaty witli 
Bagojee Angria of Colaba, guartiiitecing, on the 
usual conditions of subserviency, “ to him and 
his successors,” the “ integrity of Ids dominions.” 
lie died, having adojited a child for liis son, 
under sanction of the Bombay Government. The 
child died under age, and permission was applied 
for to adopt another as heir. The permission 
was refused ; the territory was treated iis having 
escheated for want of heirs male, although there 
were numerous members of the Aiigria family 
lawfully capable of succeeding, besides illegiti- 
niate children of the late prince, in existence. 

In vain were memorials pi-csented against the 
rcsumjition; it was the first time, it was pleaded, 
that the British Goverimieut had taken posses- 
sion of an ally’s territory, except on the ground 
of treachery or alleged hostility. TJie right of 
adoption, under sanction, was claimed under the 
Hindoo law. But all remonstiTiuces were pushed 
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PART 11 . aside, the country placed under a civilian, the 
Htstory. Company’s salt monopoly introduced, the private 
L^CT.xi^. stock of horses, camels, buffaloes, bullocks, and 
^ deer of .the late Raja sold by auct ion. The ter- 
ritory was a small one — its whole fi*ontier lino 
not more than thirty miles — its revenue between 
30,000/. and 40,000/. But the precedent once 
established was too valuable not to be followed 
up (1840).! 

But the British Governnicnt had ouemies, 
though the Raja of Sattara ni'glit not be of 
them. India was in many places very unquiet. 
Disturbances took place at Poona. Tliirty or 
forty of the loading men in the Nizam’s country, 
his brother at their head, wore found to have 
been conspiring ; the prince was confined at 
Golconda. The Nawab of Kurnoul, 020 miles 
to the south, w^as implicated, and a force put 
forth to reduce him. In his fort were found a 
shot and even a cannon foundry, and warlike 
preparations which must have been long carried 
on. Another force liad to* be sent against the 
Raja of Jodhporc, to cornj)cl his observance 
his treaty. But the Mussulmen were felt to be 
our worst enemies. Tlie advance of Christian 
armies west of the Indus seemed to have alarmed 
Mehomuicdan fanaticism throughout Asia. Aden, 
in the Red Sea, which had been bought from the 
Sultan (1839), could hardly maintain itself against 
perpetual attacks of the Arabs. 

Then came the Cabool catastrophe. Shah 
Sooja was soon found to be as destitute of 
popularity as he was incapable of acquiring it. 

^ This case is detailed in a pamphlet, published by Smith, 
Elder it Co., in 1841. 
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As tlio friend of tlie iiiibclievers, he was now tadt ii. 
worvo hated than ever before. Sir William Jfimviy. 
McNa<j:liten, the envoy, (fecnied all traiuiuil and 
]»i (>s|>erouH. On the 2nd November, tlie insyr- ^ 
reel’ftm broke out. AVe iiad scarcely *any but 
incapable commanders. Sir Alexander Ihirnes 
and yir AA^illiani AlcNaghten were both assassin- 
ated. After wretched insincere negotiations, in 
A\hich there setans •ground for believing that 
Sir William McNaghtcii^ had jdanno/l part of 
the treachery which w'us practised against him- 
self, that fearful retreat began (tith Jan., 1841^, 
in A\hich, of 4,.‘i()0 soldiers, amounting witJi camj) 
lb] lowers to nearly 12,000, besides women and 
cljildien, one man — Dr. Jlrj’den — reached Jella- 
labad ( I ,*UlrJiin.), where Sale gallantly ludd out, 
as Nott at Oandaliar, and another oilieer at 
Khelat-i-(Jhilzle. Lord Auckland hurried away 
from India two months later (12th March, 1842). 
lie was not the man to quench the fire which 
he had kindled. For the most ftarful disaster 
that tlio English arms had ever experienced, lie 
was rewarded by being jdaced at the head of the 
Admiralty by his Wliig friends. 

Wii have seen that Lord Jlronghtoii, with some 
amount of reckless g^ood nature, eventually (1851) 
]>roclairncd himself responsible for the Afghan 
war, though he made India payjts expenses. Jiut 
it is ilnpos^ible to acquit Lord Auckland of his 
share of resjionsibility. Allowing for the urgings 
of those wlio stfrroundcd him — men greedy of 
tliat easy glory which is won for you, at hast in 
part, by the arm of the private soldier, rathe j* 
than of that more difficult fame which is attained 
ky hard work and self sacrifice, in undertakings 

VOL. 11. • K ■ 
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iMHT II of internal improvement ; it is but too clear that 
JL.^u.ry. the Afghanistan war was onl}" one of a group of 
tiaiisactions, — those the Ameers of Scinde, 

th9 Raja of Sattara, the Colaba State,— of whieh 
the guilt must lie mainly with the Executive of 
India. ^ Lord Auckland, indeed, in the Sattara 
affair, expressed to the last liis opinion that the 
Raja should'be made aw^are of the charges against 
him. Rut he was too weak to enforce justice, 
and therefore injustice carried out. 

Lord Auckland was succeeded by Lord Ellen- 
borough, twice already IVesident of the Board of 
Control, under Toiy (h)vcrn incuts ; a man full of 
knowledge about India, and unquestionably one 
of the ablest governors it has ever had ; but 
fond of military glory, and apt to become in- 
toxicated with it. 

Even his resolute spirit, however, quailed be- 
fore the appalling disjister. Runjeet Sing was 
dead, and the temper of our Sikh allies could 
scarcely be reckoned on. Shah Souja was still, 
after the massacre of his lOtoglish su])portcrs, in 
nominal sovereignty at Cabool. Lord Ellen- 
borough declared that the British Government 
could no longer jiledge itself to enforce the tri- 
partite treaty. He gave orders to withdraw the 
f0r9.es from Jellalahad, — where Sale was relieved 
by Pollock on thejlhth April, — and from Canda- 
har, where Nott had been joined by fresh troops, 
under England (J»th May), notwithstanding 
divers imbecile performances on the part of the 
latter. But Nott and Pollock both demurred to 

^ Our territory was further iiicreasotl thoHO of Loo- 
dinna, Fero/.ejMjre, .l.'ihniii, near Gwalior, and a few others, 
described as liaviug ** 1aj>scd/* fix>m 183d to 1840. 0 
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the order, and eventually received a discretion as part ii. 
to their movements. W hut follows is well know'ii, History. 
Pollock advanced on CaUoolf Noit oii Ohuznee, 
both of wdiich places were re-occupie4. 'I'Jie 
citadel of Ghuzucic and bazar of Cabool were 
destroyed. All the British prisoners w’ere re~ 
covered. From Ghuznee ■were brought back the 
sandal-wood gates, taken 1000 years before, by 
Mahmoud of Ghusftiee, from Somnatli. Lord 
Elleiiborough’s address to the native .princes on 
this occasion, which occasioned much ridicule in 
England, is said to have producctl gi*eat elTbct in 
India. On the 17th Dec., 1842, the returning 
troops were met at the Indus in triumph by tlie 
Governor-General. 

But Lord J^]llenborough had warlike work cut 
out to his hand, by a man after his own heart. 

'fhe luckless Ameers of Scinde, once our iudo- 
pendent allies, now, by the grant of Shah Sooja 
(whose cause we had by this time abandoned)^ 
and by force of our own will, our depondout tri- 
butaries, were unoixify at our neighbourhood, our 
marebiugs and couiiter-marchiiigs through their 
l(3n-itories, our oecupati.oii of Kiirraclico. They 
hegaii intriguing to get rid of us. They were 
100,000/. in arrear pf their extorted tribute. Sir 
Eimrles Najiier was sent to Scinde with troops 
as Commandcr-in-Cbief, with full political power. 

A new treaty was ]>roposed ; the Ameers wore to 
he i*elieved from suVxsidy, on surrendering not only 
Knrraehee, but Tatta and three other towns, a 
^tnp of land on each side of the Indus, and the 
to cut wood for the steamers on the banks. 

The Ameers were men of a very dilVercnt calibre 
from file deposetl Itnja of Suttara. The repre- 
^oiitativcB 4of a coiupieriiig ' race, , the Beloochees, 

K 2 
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I’Airr ir. they cared for little hut their pleasures and ilioir 
, l‘»”^tiDg-}^rounds, stretching to the hanks of the 
. Li j . xn . wiiich were thrAtened hy oiir demands. 

^ ^I’h'ey ol'jeeted, ])re\ ancated, signed the treaty, 
y)lotted, at last attacked Major Outram, tiie 
Kesident, at tlic Itesidoney, near il\drabad, 
their capital^ and, aft(‘r a gallant resist. nice, 
forced him to retreat. Then, with :22,0(M) men, 
they took up a ])osition at *Mceanee, within six 
miles of ikydrahad, waiting for rein force m on ts. 
AVith 2,iS()0 men and twelve guns, Sir (dairies 
Napier attacked them. Of this numher, oOt) 
men, forming the 22iid (Jueeu’s regiment, were 
the European j)ortion. 'fhe fight lasted three 
hoiiis. 'J’iio crisis of the battle was a cliargc cm 
the rear flank of the enemy of “ tlic sujx'rh htli 
('avalry of Eeiigal, and the renowned Scinde 
Morse,” as Sir Oliarles Xajiier afterwards de- 
scribed them. oOOO IVloochees were killed and 
wounded, — 250 of the J'higlish( 17th Eeh., 1845). 
Six of the Ameers surrendered the next day, ami 
the city of Hydrabad. A second battle had, 
however, to be fought a moiitli later (24th 
March), at Duhba, four riniles from Mydnibad, 
where tJie bravest of the Ameers, Sherc Mcdiain- 
med (the Lion), with 25,000* troops, took up a 
8tro*ig ]K)sitioii behind a watercourse, consisting 
of two parallel ditcdies, one twenty feet wide and 
eight deep, the other forty-tw'o wide and seven- 
teen deep. With 5000 men Sir Charles again 
defeated them, with a loss of 8t)00 men against 
270 of his own. Scinde had already (12th March) 
been declared aunexed to the British territories ; 
Meer Ali Morad, of Khyrjmre, one of the Ameers, 
who held by us, receiving an increase of hi#owrn. 

' ^ Not to bo confounded with that of tlio iNizam. 
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Sir ririrlos N^n])icr wjis named Governor of tart ii 
Sciiidi', nnd his rule was jn i^lio main admirable. Ilh*oni» 
Ills first acts, almost, wore the giij)]iression lkct xiv 
slavery, and of the transit dufies on ttio Indns. 
lint a bitter eontrovorsy nnfortnnately rose np 
b('t\vo/‘U him and Golonel (neiw Sif James) Ont- 
ram. tlu' lafe Resident, in whieh tlie most flagrant 
eliames were lv.indii?d from side to side, and. in 
r.oiirse of Inno, abniist instified themselves, each 
]nrty semninu: to deem Jiimself dischiirpeil of all 
<>hli^a1ion to deal fairly by the other, or observe 
any eon noon courtesies tt»wards him, 

lior<l l'Vilenb<»r«aiiih and his military favourites 
soon found or ma<le for th^inselves n(‘w o])])or- 
tunities of vietory. The only remnant of Mali- 
ra.tta power, [iroperly so ealleil, lay w'itli Seindia, 
whose ea])ital, it will be remembered, was now 
at (Jwalior, at the n<»rthern extiTimity of Ins 
dominions. Stjite was under a cldhl, adopted 
hy the widow" of the late s<»vereion, called tlio 
Maharane(; (the very ease wdiieh wc refused to 
ackiiowh'dge at (kdaha). The Gada, Khas^ee 
AV'iIla, who ivas in power, eommitted various 
acts wJiicdi the Rritisli Guvernmont eonsidered as 
hostile ; amonejst other things, withheld a letter 
ad<lre.«sed hy it t(^ the Miiharanee. This was 
treated as a iisiirpati<m of sovoreigntj", the ftada 
was re(piired t<» be given U]» *to Rritish authori- 
ties, and troops were ordered to lulvanec into the 
Gwalior ten*itories, to ]>iH»teet the person of the 
Maharaja, cpiell disturbances, and punish the. 
disobedient (December, 184:1), 

"I’he Mahrattas bad not called us in, and very 
natunilly wished to get us out. But they were 
taken unpi*eparod, and needed time to coiicen-^ 
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PART II. trate their troops ; so they tried to gain it by 
fltstory. negotiations. Active hostilities were resolved 
kCT.xi/ . armies had invaded their territory. 

^ Tw'o battles were fought the same day (29th 
Dec.) — at Mfihariijpore, by Sir Hugh, afterwards 
Lord Gough ^•at ruuniar, by General Grey. The 
forces were more equally matched in the former 
than has been usual in our Ipdian battles. We 
had 14,000 men against 18,000; but they had 
100 guns fo our 40, aVrd occupied a strongly 
intrenched position, and their troops were com- 
manded by Europeans and half-castes. We won 
the day, as usual, by sheer valour, Ciipturiug 
their guns, which ^ere admirably served, by a 
rush of infantry. The Mahrattas fought des- 
perately, losing between 3000 and 4000 men, or 
about one in five; we lost 797. Lord Ellen- 
borongh w^as present on an elephant. The last 
Mahratta power was now crushed. * Seihdia’s 
army was disbanded, and a Jlritish contingent 
raised, which has since, like almost all the other 
subsidiary forces, joined our own troops in their 
mutiny. Tlie expenses of the camj)aigu were 
jiaid by the Mahrattas. ' Order w^as considered 
as restored- 

Soon after tliis, the Court* of Directors com- 
mitti^d themselves to an unwonted act of au- 
thority. In spite of the Board of Control, they 
suddenly recalled Lord Ellenborough. lie had, 
no doubt, thwarted and snubbed them in almost 
every couceivable way, and as one who from long 
experience well knew how to do so. They had 
borne with Lord Auckland, when he entered 
upon the disastrous Afglianistan war, which they 
so strongly condemned. l*ersonal affront from 
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Lord Ellenboroiigh was more than they conLJ part ti. 
brook.' . . 

1 have the highest admiration for the states- 
majiship of Lord Ellonhorongh Still, it is clear 
to me tliat he did Init continue that unscrupidons 
policy whicli Lord A nek land's underlings forced 
upon the latter, and wliich has helped to bring 
our empire to tlie^ brink of ruin. The unpro- 
voked Gwalior campaign has, 1 doubt not, been 
<jiie main cause of the Idte universal *defec^ion of 
the troops in the Northern Mahrattii States. In 
one notable instance, he gave an example of that 
s])oiling of our native pensioners, which the 
Indian Government has been too apt to practise. 

It will bo recollected, that many native princes 
ha<l been induced to surrender their sovereignty 
ill consideration of a pension. Such pensions, 
being in exchange for perpetual rights of sove- 
reignt}^ were ])ro8umal)ly perpetual ones, jiist as 
the Duke of Grafton's annuity charged upon the 
Lost Office, and various othcre which have been 
extinguished in our days. Tlio only way in which 
ministers in this country have ever dreamed of 
extinguishing the like charges ou the public 
revenues, has been by buying them np for a 
round sum. Not? so the Indian Government. 


The pension of the Nawab of Surat was \;on- 
liscatcd, apparently for no other reason than that 
there were rival claimants to it.- In other cases, 
failure of heirs, under w'hatcvcr might be our 
Government’s own interpretation of laws and 
treaties, has been a sufficient plea ; and any 


' T may just recall hero the pai-t taken by Indian troops in 
the CJhineso war of this pcrio«l. , _ 

Soe, for instance, Lulfullah, pp. 370 and following. I ho 
territoi'y ofjiythul “lapsed” also in 1843. • 
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PAUT II. arrofirs have inostl}’- boon confiscated willi the 
• //zVo/v/. pension itself. Tliis, in^dain Kiij^lish, as between 
i.Kcr.xtv YQn robbery, by N\hatever other names 

])oliti(;iai*iS may choose to c:ill it, wIkmi ]>erj)(‘- 
tr.ited \ij)on men of other colours and lan.ij:u:i<jjes. 

Lord Klleid>orough\s wars allowed him little 
leisure or money for internal im]a*ovements. Jb‘ 
began by stopping the pnigross of tlie great 
Gan ties canal ; and when aftervvards he rt‘verted 
to the sulyoct, directed that it shouhl be |)ri- 
marily a canal of navigation, tlius utterly falsi- 
fying its main purpose, that of Ibrtili/ang tlie soil 
and ])reventing the recurrence of lamiiie. As 
rcs])ects J)ekoitee, indeed; vigoroii^s measures were 
taken. ISIembership of a gang of Dekoits, ('ither 
within or without the (’ompany's territories, wa^ 
made of itself punishable, and pi’isoiiers eonvicjt.ed 
in native States by a tribunal in which a Euro- 
pean covenanted servant was one of the ]>residine 
judges, wore rendered liable to imju’isonment 
within our own territories.* l>ut he slaekcmul 
the work of Thuggee su])pression, recalling valu- 
able officers wlio were emjdoyod upon it. As 
resjiccts suttee, be exjd’cssly declineil to sanc- 
tion an offer made by the (.’barge <l’Alf.iires, at 
llydrabad, to procure from' its MahomnuMlan 
rul.^* a ])rohibitiou of the rite” (1S4:J).“ Stdl 
the impnkse to good which had been given umler 
Lord William Bentinck's rule had not worked 
itself out. Where good men found tliernselves 
face to face with evil, they attacked it. liifanti- 
cido, checked somewhat in Cattywar, was fouml 

* Acts xviii .'irifl xxiv oflSgJ. tScc Kuye's “ Atlministra 
tion of the Kast Jiulhi Ctunjinny,” ]»p. 41(4-.'). 

* Widow Jiurniiig,” by 11. J. liushly, p. 2V 
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jMTYnloiit in other ])rovhiCf_'s. A vhIikm] rolntive i'\ 

(►(’ n^iie, Mr. Unwin. coHeclyr of* le, in ///«/"rv., 

tli<‘ Is nrt li-A\ estcM-n I ‘l ovinrcs, whilst cn^iiuffl in /'-Y/r 
]<»wfc?nn^ iJie jisscs'incMil, in c<>nse(|U(‘nci‘ «»1‘ Mk* 
then l:ite hinrme, aiul in takinj: n census for tlic 
])Ui j)ose of ineasnnn^ tin* rav.iLics wJiich it iuul 
cjuiscmI, <hseo\ore<h that in a tribe of U.»j})oots. 
not a sin«j:lt‘ female w'as foi-thcoinim: ami in- 
slantly eonnneiiced, on his own iV'ianisibility. a 
SNstem of ]K‘rio(lieiil inspection of feniaTi' I'hildren. 
which ])rodnced llie be.'si results.^ Ami in oiit- 
l\in^ (listriets tiie work iA‘ imjirovement was 
etleet nally ^oinj: on. This was the pel iod of 
l)ivon's oreat achii'vonients anunig tlie Mairs, of 
llie 1’nll reclaiminn' <d' the P»he(‘ls. A Aid more 
lemaikabli* jihoi-ij^inal triln* had been also met 
witii. In Orissa, military operations for the re- 
ilneimn <»r the zemindaree of (hunnsur, had liivt 
hroiejrht us, tii November. 1 S.‘»7, in contatd with 
those Klionds of whom 1 spoke m my second Lec- 
ture, ami who bail hitherto reinaiued nide])en- 
ilent. 'riie refractory zernimlar” tnt>k reluge 
ainono them. We deinamleil that he should bt‘ 
j:iveii up. 'J’he Klionds refused to do so. They 
Were attacked and subdued. Hut amongst those 
emplo\ed in the c'timpaigii, was l^iptain, after- 
wards Major IMiUjpherson, who in liS-tl was* nj>- 
]»ointed by Jainl i'llplgnstmie* then Oovernor of 
Madras, special agent iu Ooeinsur. He sne- 
ceedod in winning tlie confidence of tlio KhoinL, 
learned from them the details of their straiigi* 
social organization, urged on tliein the abolition 
f>f luimaii saci’ilices in jiarticular, and by dint ol 

' iSfo Itaikcs's Ntdos on tlic Nortli-Westoni IVovinftM,” 

P. bS. . 
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PART II. various measures of social improvement, so won 
^Uistory, tlicir confidence, that Ivy May, 1844, he wo^ ahlc 
LELTXiv . report to the ^ladnis authorities, that in tlic 
^ Khond country of Goonisnr itself tliere was no 
longer any apparent tendency to sacrifice.^ There 
were, however, other tribes addicted to human 
sacrifioo in the hill districts of Orissa, which were 
uinler tlie Bengal Oovcrnnient, amongst whom 
the work had yet to be carried out. 

I cannot ])retcnd to liny great admiration for 
Lord Hardinge, who succeeded Lord Kllcn- 
borough. 1 tliink Sir Charles Najiier, who knew 
him well, and liked him, judged him rightly 
wlieii he said, llis ambition is unl:K>unded ; and 
though he would have faced tlie Directors fear* 
lessly, and the press too, any day in the week, 
if it suited his ])ur]X)so, he did not, because his 
ambition is to glide into elevation : he has tvoimd 
and wilt wind like a ner/^ent np the pillar of 
fame." - That ambition, I believe, by leading 
him to oust Lord llaglan from the commander- 
ship-in-chief, for which he was admirably fitted, 
and to thrust him by way of compensation into 
the command of the (Crimean war, for which lie 
was not fitted, >vas one of the main sources of 
our disasters in the first half of that war. Still, 
by comparison with the two Governors-general 
who last j)recede<l liim, and the one who next 

’ The iiioflc inwhicli he* oliUniierl tlic consent of the trihes 
to the aholitioTi of hiiniaii Hiicrifico, was fio<‘uljar. They wore 
jicrmittcil, at their own request, “ to <lenounco to their go<l.s 
the British Ooieinnient in (iceiietal, aii<l eorlain of its 
servants in particular, as the fyifind authoi’s of their 
apostasy.” — ^^Ailhiinixtratiun of the Ktuai Inftia Com- 
ynuy,** p. />07. So deofily rooted is the idea of vicarious 
sacrifice in tlie minds of these people, 
a “Life of Sir Charles Napier,” Vol. [V. p. 2J)5. 
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succeeded him, Lord Hsirdingc’s rule of India part ii. 
was a creditable one to country. Iflaforj/. ^ 

Sir Henry llardinge (for Ferozeslialnir and 
SobKiou were yet to win him his jjeei-age) •installed 
himself in his office (23d July, LS4t) eiin>liati- 
ciilly as a peace-governor; busying himself with 
roads and railways, encouraging education, form- 
ing military lihrari^'s. One of his early educa- 
tional measures is celebrated. A minute of his 
(l(*th October, 1844) prdinises a preference, ‘‘in 
every ])Ossible case,” in tbe selection of candidates 
for public employment, to those who had been 
educated in the Government schools or in those 
f iiiiided by private individual^ and societies, and 
especially to the more distinguished scholars. 

A\e are told, however, that the Council of Edii- 
(•{ition did its best to spoil this measure, by basing 
their test entirely upon the educational system 
of the Government colleges; in other words, by 
bceking to conliiio the privilege of admission to 
jaiblic office to tbe clever infidels whom they 
tljcinsclves turned out. 

J’lUt the state of things was ominous of coming 
troubles. Several native regiments of tbe Hongal 
Service iriutinie^, by the fault, as Sir Charles 
Nai)icr declares, of 'Colonel Moseley, of the 64 th, 

^\lio was dismissed the service. In the Sduth 
Mahratta country a double insurrection broke 
out in Siuvuut Warree and in Kolaporc, — 
ugain arising from oppression and j>eculatioii, 
those of a Ilrahmin named Dajoc, who had been 
made by our influence regent of Kolaporc. Ho 
was frightened when the warlike hill -chiefs of 
the country flew to arms; but the British agent 
forbade him to yield, whilg the rebels had arois^ 
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j’Mir II. in tliL‘ir l>y sliccr force inii'^t lliov 1)0 ]nit 

# HUforji. down. So British, won* cidl(‘d in. Yet, 
/ ^’07’ .Y//'. wore Jni.Mnnnaircd. Tlnve linndrid 

L y / wi’etchedly e(jni|)ped iiKni lu^ld ;» lull lorif for 
weeks; ji ImttcriiiLr train, which reduced it, took 
twcnty-oin* <laYS to ti averse thirl v miles. Wlieii 
at last, after months of desultory skirmishing, 
the Ih’itisli (Commissioners, ,( 'olnin l Ontram and 
]Mr. 1 {(‘eves, oflbri'd .an amnesty, the li'll-elnefs 
refnsc'd to’suhmit. TheV cainjjht hoM oi' ( 'olomd 
Ovans (Iiini of Sattara), who had hi'cn name(l In 
the JjomJjay (ilo\ernmcijt to supersede the* (.ther 
two, and detained liimfor suiru* timi* as a ln'siae:e, 
blit wore foolish em»up:h OM'iitnally to ndease 
liim niicoiiditionall\ . 1’heir chief h)rt, hilherlo 
deemed imjire^nable, was stormed (1st Deeemher. 

bnt the insiirL;en1s esca)»ed to tlcise of 
Sawinit Wance, who were devastating^ the Conean, 
and beiiiLi e:ood irnnsmiths and ofxxl marksmen. 
ke])t three hritradc's at b;iy for several Wi'(‘kH. At 
last Outran! took tlie field with a lijiht corjiS of 
men, and though ill secinided hy tin* ice:n- 
iars, in six weeks cli'arcd the country; the chiefs, 
liowever, oseapini; into lloa, whei-e tlu v were 
hcncetbrward kejit uinler hh rreHhmrr. KHicaent 
political atrents w’crc jdaccA in Kolapon; and 
Saw^int AVarree. 

And now broke* out the mr)st torrihle sl.riipfirk’ 
in which we had ever been eiitra'jied since, the rise 
of our Indian empire, — ustriiLrglc for that empire 
itself. 

You will remember, in mj’ (;arly Lectmr.s the 
few words that 1 said of tJic Siklis, that singular 
instance of a sect whic.h has become a nation. 
Founded by the peacciful communist ayd pi ophet 
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Niinuk, towards tl»c end of the tirtcontli century, imiit n 
it h:ul l>(‘eii rilled after him hy other holy men Jllatorif. 
<n- whose iloetraties-* were recorded in r.i viwn 

lioly bonks called (ft Hulk. The ninth (Inoroo ^ v ^ 
having been put to death by Aurungzebe, his son 
(h»\jnd, tlie tentli, entirely chan<^od the character 
of the sect from ])ea(efiil to warlike, sweariiii^ 
eternal hatred to the Moslem on tla; one hand. 

.ind on the other renouncing the lirahminical 
iliread, the division of ^castes and trades, and 
.dinn.-^t all princijiles and ]>iMctices of Jlmdooisni 
sill] siib.^istin!^ amonLCst ins follow'ers, e\e('pt the 
veneration of tlie eow.^ Tlu‘\ estabhslieil t liom- 
selves 111 the Punjab, after many a willi Mos- 
lem ami Mahfat ta. under a j^overiiment essimtially 
aristocriitic, hut whieli became despotic under a 
Lucat leader, J(iinji*et Sinjr, born in 17 M). By 
means of Kurojieaii oiticors, Kreiicb and Italian, 

^\ho bad served in tlie wairs of Napoleon, — Allard, 

Court, Yciiiuia, Avitabilc, — lie succeeded in 
forndno; a ma<i;iiifieeiit army, second only in Asia 
to the liritisli, and scarcely second to them. 

Jvunjoct Sin<j;, as 1 have said before, knew onr 
liower, and remained our ally till his death (.'lOth 
•bine, The State now fell into a liondition 

of complete anarchy, between legitimate and 
illegitimate sons anil grandsons of lliiiijeet, queen- 
nnulicrs, favourites, and am]>itious ministers. 

'I’lio army became more and more j)oworful. 

'i’lierc were mutual causes of jealousy between 
them and ns. The chiefs had urged Shore Sing, 
the sovereign at the time of the return from 
Cahool, to fall upon us. The British agent on 
tlie Sutlej had proposed to march on Lahore 
'vuli 1,:200 men to restore order. The Calcutta 
See Voh 1. Appendix U. p. 2JM>. , 
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PART II. papers teemed with plans for conquering the 
History..^ Punjab. The Governor-General was willing to 
i hCT.xir , force, if desired «by /’he majority of the 8ikhs 

themselves. The Lahore Government Avas so 
afraid of its own army that it deemed the dispei*sion 
of tliat army by means of an English war, its 
only chance of retaining power. They then^fore 
encouraged it, and shortly after the 17th Novem- 
ber, 184o, the troops began inarching in detach- 
ments from Lahore towards the Sutlej. It 
Avas long believed that they Avould not cross it. 
But on the 13th December, Sir Henry ilardinge 
had positive information tliat they liad done so, 
and issued, a proclamation of war, annexing all 
Sikh territory on the left bank of the river. 
Lall Sing, the Vizier, and j)arainourof the queen- 
mother, Avrote to Captain Nicholson, the political 
agent ; “ I have crossed with the Sikh army. 

You knoAV friendship for the British. Tell 
me what to do.” Nicholson ansAvered, “Do not 
attack Kero 2 e})ore. Halt as many days as you 
can, and then march towards the Governor- 
Genenxl.'’ Lall Sing did so, and Ferozepore 
Avas saved. Had he attacked, our garrison of 
8000 men would have been destroyed, and the 
victorious GO, 000 would have fallen on Sir 
Henry Hardinge, who had * then but 8000.* 
So utterly unprepare<i Averc Ave, that even this 
treachery of one of our enemies scarcely sufficed 
to save us. 

Battle Avas olfered before Ferozepore by Sir 
John Littler, and refuse<L The Commander- in- 
Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, Avas, on the 11th, at 
Umballa. By double marches, on alternate 
days, the troops traversed, Avith much sufler- 
Sac Sir Charles Nanicr’s Corrcsi»on<lenco, Vol.«lV. p. 6G9. 
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MOODKEE, FEIiOZESHIAUrn. 

in(r, 1^>0 miles in seven days, and reached tlie part ri 
village of Moodkec (1 8th December). The Th*itish History. 
troops were exhausted, and very inferior in num- 
hers to the Sikhs, who had 15,(K)0 to 2(),(»y0 ^ ^ 

iiifafitry, and the same uninber of cavalry, with 
forty guns. The battle was won, as nsnal with 
ns, by the bayonet; the V>ritish infantry cap- 
turing seventeen guns. The loss was nearly 
ti(»0 killed and wonilded, including two generals, 
one of them Sale of Jellalabad. iJiii the victors 
were so weakened, that they needeil two days 
before they could inarcli again, lleing now re- 
inforced by 'Littler from Ferozcporc, Sir II. 

(Jongh, with 10.000 men, marched upon the* 

Sikhs intrenched at Ferozeskahur, to tlic num- 
ber of from 48.000 to 00,000 men, witli 108 
heavy guns. The battle began late in the after- 
noon (21st December). Again the attenipt was 
made to carry the guns at the ])oint of the 
bayonet. Before it w;is wholly successful night 
f ll, and both armies passed the night on the 
battle-field. The Governor-Dcueral jilaced him- 
self under the ordcra of the Commander-in- 
(Miief, and took the command of the left wing. 

All were exhausted ; the sepoys nearly useless 
from thirst. The ^ikh fire AA^as so terrific, that 
the weaker British guns AV'erc blown into the jxir. 

Yet, after a while, the British AAerc masters of 
the field. All was not over, howoA^er. With 
fresh trooj)8, Tcj Sing, the Sikh commander, re- 
newed the attack. TlTe ammunition of the 
British Avas exhausted, Avhen suddenl}'^ the thivat- 
ening— or imagined threatening — of cavalry at- 
tacks on the Sikh flanks made them desert the 
field. The Itlnglisli loss in kiUed and Avouinlcd Avas 
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J’\!{T II. " 2 , 4 . 1 ^, or more thiui one in eijilit, — a f 'irfiil pro- 
portion, it was then thonglit. 78 <;iins '’ ere taken. 
/ . v/f . Sikh division# llc-eatoninij: Luc*’ — Sir 

JL Smitli was sent after it. There ' .i ^ood 
deal of able manaaivring this time dn tlie Sikh 
side, and at Ihuldeewal tlie ba^ga^xe of the Kng- 
lish was cut off, with a loss of about lOlI killed 
and ^\o^ndl‘d. vVt Aleewal, however, Sir H. 
Smitli at.t.ieked the Sikhs {‘2t>th January, JS4h), 
the foVeos Jieiiig very yearly inatcb'Hl, — 11,00b 
on the English side, ami lo.OOO qi the Sikli:*. 
'J’he villajLO of Aleewal itself was Iield for the 
latter by battalions of hillmen, ind/’’ lit to the 
•Sikli cau.se, and wh^i fled in coul .lou after a 
straggling volley. After a gallant resistance on 
the part of Ihe Sikhs themselvc'’j, the English 
again carried the day; taking the enemy’s camp, 
with firt3’-two pieces of artillery. All the forts 
on the left hank at once surrendered. 

Still, the main body of the Sikhs were on the 
left hank, on British territory, iiitreiiciied at 
Sohraon ; theii\ number being, the despatch 
states, odjOOO; their lines, liowever, showing 
no trace of scientific skill or unity of design. 
They were attacked, by Sir II. Gough, on the 
10th Kehriiaiy ; the British troops being formed 
in a^ semicircular line, instead of in column, so 
that every shot of the seventy pieces of Sikh 
artillery told upon them. T^ e tight was most 
determined : no Sikh asked for quarter. The 
rout was at last completft ; and hundreds perislied 
in crossing the river. The 1 las on the English 
side in killed and wounded w’as 2,383. 

On the night of the victory, Sir J. Littler 
crossed the Sutlej; and, on the 13th, Sir Hugh 
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(^nigli, V. 'til the hulk of the forces, was thirty- 
two miles from Lahore. 20,000 Sikh troops still 
her, hut witlumt provisions or mimi- 
tioiis oa yi\ Jt was agreed that (loolah Siiig, 
one* of liiihject Sing's generals, who was eon- 
sidert'd a (Ivourite with the English, should go 
and make Itei-rns. The suiTender in full so- 
A'ereignty tif the Dooab, or mid-river space 
hetween the Sutlej* and Beas ; the payment of 
1 ,.")(jO,OOt)/. for war cxy^enses ; the \'e-orgaiiisa- 
tion of tin r.rniy (no further force being raised 
without Ih'it'sh consent) ; the surrender of all 
guns use ' ' ainst the British ; full jiowers to 

the Govern ’’-General to regulate both the 
frontiers aiul the internal orgimisation of the 
country : such weie the English conditions. 
'J’hi‘y were accepted. Dhuleej) Sing, the boy- 
king, came ouA to meet the army, and was re- 
quired to subimt before lie was received. He 
was conducted to his ]>alaco by British rogi- 
inents.-^iio Sikh soldier being allowed to enter 
Lahore ; and the (Jovemor-Gcncral proclaimed 
his intention of protecting the Maharaja and his 
Huhjccts. Sufliciont money not being forth- 
coming from the Sikh treasury, Goolah Sing 
— “ the most thcu;ough ruffian that ever was 
created, — a villa in from a kingdom down “Jo a 
halfpenny," as Lo*’d IfardingQ described him to 
J^ir Charles Napier, — paying down l,000,Ob0/., 
was vested with the sovereignty of Cashmere 
and the hill States from the Bcas to the Indus, 
]>aying tribute to tlie Company as his suzerain, 
'fills scoundrel had conquered Cashmere some 
years before for Bmijcct Sing : by his own ac- 
count (which is said to be the only reason for 
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PART II. doubtiuj^ the story, his “ ])rissioii for flii^nng 
^Jhiftory. people alive being well known”), he “ took 5000 
jAscT.xiF . pj.isQj^0j.g^ skinned* ali the chiefs alive, half 
^ skinned the others, that is, so as not to kill 
them oiitright, and sent them to die at their 
villages.”^ The (Ijishinerians very naturally de- 
murred to receiving him as their sovereign j and 
a British force, under Brigadier 'Wheeler, had to 
be sent to enthrone this creditable tribiitar}^ of 
ours. Lall Sing, the yizier (as a reward for 
betraying his countrymen to the English, J sup- 
pose), was dismissed ; the Government was to 
be administered at Lahore, by a Council, under 
British superintendence, during Dhuleep Sing’s 
minority, which was to terminate in 1854. 

Beyond the annexation from the runjab of 
the Jullunder Dooab, I do not remember any 
other annexation taking jdace during Lord 
Harflinge’s rule, except that of the small priu- 
ciyiality of Mandavic, in Cutch, confiscated on 
the plea of failure of legal heirs. I do not know 
the particulars of the transaction. 1’hc Danish 
settlements were also bought up in 1845. 

The remainder of Lord Ilardinge's rule was 
peaceful. He hjid greatly to reduce the army, 
and to reduce the exj)cnditurc. Still, his ad- 
ministrjition w'as marked by several useful steps 
an(f undertakings.. The Grand Trunk Hoad from 
Calcutta to Benares was completed. 2O,000Z. a 
month was spent on the Ganges canal, begun 
by Lord Auckland, suspended by Lord Kllcn- 
borough. The work of encouraging education 
was resumed and cfliicicntly carried on in the 
&,voured North-West. Tn 1845, a circular had 
^ See Sir Chiirle» Napier’s Life, 
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hcon issuod to the rcvemie collectors \ calling part ii. 
their esj)ecial atteiiiiou to the subject of cduca- 
tion, and pointing out the new revenue 

settleniciit would afford an incentive to its 
]>rornotion. The preparation of villagfi school- 
books Wiis coininenced. Mr. Thomason, the able 
(Governor of tlic Xoi th-Wcstern Provinces, pro- 
posed endowment by grants of land, in con- 
iurniity with imi»cmorial Hindoo usage, of 
schools ill every considerable village (1847). The 
C'ourt of Directors preferred the plan of money 
stipends to schoolmasters ; — easier, perhaps, to 
be cut down or suppressed. Eventually, the 
jilan of model-schools, as centres of visitation, — 
leaving the village-schools self-supi^orting, but 
rewarding deserving school nuisters, — w'as con- 
sidered preferable, and a partial experiment 
sanctioned (1850). This last measure belongs, 

Jiowever, to Lord Dalhousie's rule. To Mr. 
Thomason, -also, belongs the credit of an ad- 
mirable institution for the future development 
of the resources of India, the College of Civil 
Engineering, at Koorkee; of which he published 
the ])rospectus in 1847, and which was opened 
in 1848. The Medical College of Calcutta had 
now become popular ; and the free-minded 
Dwarkauath Tagore had olfered (in 1844^ to 
provide for the education, in England, of two 
students at his own expense. Four were sent 
home ; among them a Bralimiu convert, Goodeve 
Chuckerbutty. 

Against tlie two evils of infanticide and suttee 

^ 1 c:innut help calling attention to this fact, which jiain- 
hilly shows what a pnninry matter is revenue in nnti*'h 
ln^lia, Itiiagiiic such a circular buiiifj addressed in En^liiinl 
to tlio collectors of lussosscd taxes ! 

» L . 
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I’viJT II. was fiiinlly dealt, under Lord ILirdingc, tli;; 

severest blow tliat had 3’et been struck. In all 
Li'iT.xjv. (.iyii matters, the ^Ibijfioots take the lead of all 
tl^eir brother Hindoos, — those cs])ceially of the 
States which have retained their nalitmid in- 
dependence under British protection ; thc.y fol- 
low no other example ; all arc willing to follow 
theirs. ^ly cousin, Major, now Major-CieneraJ 
Ludlow% political agent at tl^’cjiore, one of the 
Itajpootana States, en tiered n])on a ]»laii for the 
aboliti(»n of female infanticide, of which the first 
oxain])lo had been given by Colonel Hall, among 
the JSlairs. Observing that the cliief source of 
the crime lay in tlie exj)ensc8 of the wedding, 
and, above all, in the exactions of the Jjhdts, or 
bards, who would lampoon a churlish father 
throughout the country, he sought to cut it otf 
at its root.' Single llajpoot j)rinco.s laid, from 
time to time, tried to remedy the evil by suinj)- 
tuary law’s ; but, for want of concert, tliese had 
liroved powerless. Major Ludlow^, forbidden at 
first by the English (Government to nsc direct 
solicitatitin tow'ards the chiefs, obtained never- 
theless, after awdiile, frojn the Jyepure regency 
(the Kaja was a minor), a i)roclaination de- 

^ In tho first jMij>frof Mr. Ilnikcs*s ‘‘Notes on tho Nortli 
AWs^ern Pn>vinces,” ^\ilI Ikj found an inturosting at-count i>i 
“ Infantifitlc in tho Dijoah,” — i. e., anamg tho nortlicni Ilaj- 
]»oots — showing various oihor causos at work in tho same 
direction ; such as tho cui ious social inferiority of tho fatlicr- 
in-law to the son-in-law, which is especially galling to the 
j>rido of the llajpoot, and the singular limits *Mthin which a 
daughter in a Ilajjioot race must ho inarriisl, — in the same 
caste, hilt not in the same suhdivislon, ami only in one of 
equal or higher mnlc ; so that a father may have literally to 
purchase at a high jiricc a son-in-law, hy whom afterwards 
he will bo treated almost witli contumely, and from whom 
it w'ould be disgrace for him to accept even a meal. 
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nouncing t?ic crime, ami specifying tliat a titlic j-Airi 
(if tlic father's amuial in(y)ni ^4 was to be the ul- llisfnt 
most lawful limit of largess to the bards; tl.e ' 

only* lawful claimants, moreover, beinjj; tlioho 
of tlio district itself. This was enforced ; an 
*• iuemsion of foreign bards” was successfully 
i(",isted. Similar edicts were issued by the other 
.‘■'{ales; and a current of ])ublic opinion setting 
II’, the chiefs began to refuse pa^nnent to their 
own bards, c\ce])t n]>on tlie special authority of 
the l>urb:\r, or ,Su]»renie Council. 'I'hose men, 
oaee the teri’or of Kajpootana, arc said now^ not 
to dal e to enforce the ])a 3 ’moiit of tlicir admitted 
<hu‘S. I'he great incentive to infanticide has 
bL’cii talicii awa^^ 

Major l.udlow now turned his attention to 
s’lttee. Again he was expressly forbidden from 
t ikmg any open stc[>s, and worked at his own 
]ienl. Aided by the 3^'inaucc ^Minister of the 
•lycporo (kuirt, member of a tribe which forbids 
nil destruction of animal life, and is, therefore, 
oil princij»le, opposed to snttcc, ho so worked 
upon tlie Jligli l*riest hy arguments drawn from 
the holy' books, from principles of Hindoo faith, 
from considerations of national lionour, that the 
kiHer publicly put Torth a document declaring 
tliat tlie self-immolatioii of widows^ was less 
laeritorions than tlii'ir practice of *• the living 
Mittcc of chastity and devotion.” Notwithstand' 
hi'j: Ins death, the leading nobles graduallv 
<h‘c-larcd in favour of suttee abolition ; small 
tributary provinces issued enactments against 
•t ; the State of Jyepore openly declared it 
peiuil (August, 183t)),— an event which Lord 
liardinge c^iuscd to l)C notified in the (Jovcrii- 
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I’ ^ itT II. ment Gnzcttr, — j\nd before Christmas of that year 
y/‘. /«•//. tiio (iovernor-Coiioi'al cs’as able to announce the 
i.rrrxir prohibition of suttee by eleven out of tlie 
' V ^ eij^litccn llnjpoot JVmcipalitics, and by hvo* out. 

of tlie remaining siAtecn free States of India. 
The event, trilling as it may seem in itself, uas 
a momentous one as an instance of pi-ogress in 
the Hindoo mind, amongst® its proudest re]>ro- 
sentativesjj — progress irealizod by influence and 
argument alone, and even in the teetli of oflicial 
o]jposition on tlie part of ^Lajor Ludlow’s own 
fiu])oriors.- 

'rjie same means were taken against inf.inticido 
in a ])rovincc of the Jlombay JVesideucy, Aluuod- 
abad, XNlu're it had been discovered to cxi.-^t, bv 
^Ir. Fawcett, in IS 17, — viz., agreements to ro 
< I lice marriage cx})enses. Jlut whether tliere is 
less sense of honour amongst our suhjects than 
amongst those who arc only protected by ns, ov 
not, it wonhl seem that theses were not sutUcieiit 
to eflect the end, and that their w'orkiiig has to 
be checked by censuses. About .Mynpoorie, 
!Mr. rnwin’s measures were taking fruit, la 
li>l-'>, a letter of coiiglutulation and dress of’ 
lionour w'ero sent by Government to the Jlaja 
of ^that place, on the birth* of a danglitcr, the 
first ill th% nice /(p- .serm// reuturira ! 'I’lje iium- 

* See, as t(i the^e inatU i*s, Mr. IJiishh^’s “Wi<lo\v- 

and Mr. Ka\u's “ Adniinutratieu of tlio Eii"* 
India Conii»jtny.” 

* Jt is a roinnrkahio fact that, whilst tl)o Hajpoots ha^c 
.suffered themselves to lie mined by weddini^ ex]K)nses, the 
Hmliinins in their immudiato iioi^hhourliood most ri|jji«ll> 
limit these oxiionso.s, as well as the amount of inarria^io 
portions. They have, of* course, no tem]>tation to kill their 
danghter.H, and are otherwi.se ns pro.spert^us as the IJ'ijpooU 
seem to bo dcclinivg . — JthikcbH Ao/c,v,” jip. i’JJ-JiO. , 
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bcr of female infants prcsci’vcd in the district part ii. 


was trebled the next y^ar, ^aud went ou from 
thence steadily' increasiiifjj ; so tliat whereas in 
i(Sk‘J not one female “Cliohan” iiifii/t was 'to 
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he found, in 18o0 there were 140 girls living 
hot ween the ages of one and six.* 

Maepherson had found his labours amongst 
the Khonds greatly" impedetl by the fact, that 
no steps for the suppression of human sacrifice 
wore being taken by thi! Bengal Government, as 
respects tlioso tri))es that were w'ithin its terri- 
t(»ry. In 1845, lie was apj)ointed agent to the 
Su])]-emo Govermnciit for the suppression of 
Ijurrian saeritice and infanticide throughout the 
hill tracts of Orissa. In Gooinsur, the entire 
body' of the Klioiid tribc.s assembled for the 
siniuUaneoiis abjuration of human sacrifice, and 
for the ado})tion of the worship of Boora Vennu, 
tlio god of light, wh(»so woi\^hip])crs 

iK'ncolbrtli fraternized with them. The tribes 


of the great Boad district, within the Bengal 
territory, w'ere struck by the improved condition 
of their brethren in Goomsiir, and by^ the fact 
of two unusually healthy seasons, and two un- 
usually abundant liarvests, taking place in si)ifc 
«.*f the outrage X)utr upon the Barth-goddoss. So 
they hade her farewell by a great sacrifice 120 
victims, and declared that they had done witli 
her. Still there were a number of consecrated 


victims remaining; the Kaja of Boad was 
found, moreover, opposed to the abolition. 
Evcutually% a rebellion broke out, of wliich I do 
not know the details. Maepherson and his 
whole staff were dismissed, and a string of 


^ Raikes’a “ Nutes,” p. 21. 
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TART II. charges brought against him, by General Dyce 
Jlhioi'y. and although honourably acquitted, be was not 
restored to office. Ills ^successor, however, Gol. 

^ Campbell, carried on the work successfully, and 
human sacrifice may be said to be generally 
suppressed among the Khonds, and on the verge 
of extinction evcr^^wherc. 

I cannot conclude tlie record of this period 
Avithout mentioning that in tlie year 18o[) was 
formed the first organizatimi in this country 
for Indian llcforrn. The llritish India Society, 
founded in 183‘J (July Gth), at a meeting in 
Freemasons’ Hall, held under the rresidency 
of Lord Erougham, was the first body which 
attemj»tcd to make the res])onsibilities of Eng- 
land towards India a natunial question. It 
committed the great fault of attempting to 
carry Yjublic opinion hy storm through the 
agitation of public meetings, instead of slowly 
training it hy the circulation of weighty docu- 
ments. It was sneered at hy the which 

had m.ade use of the coiniiiunications of its Secre- 
tary, Mr. William Atlam, in the first series of 
articles ou India in that paper which ever 
showed the least coiiiprclicnsion of the subject. 
It was dogmatically rebuked hy Mr. Mangles 
ill the Edhdmigh Ravim. But its woik was 
not fruitless. The deep and earnest intei'cst 
which the working classes in jiarticular, through- 
out a large jiortion of England, took in its pro- 
ceedings, showed that it had truly struck a 
national chord in their hearts. And though 
its most genuine w^orkers have remained unno- 
ticed, — though its chief speaker, after being 
carried to the House of Commons by a trium- 
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]»liant niajoi’ity iii the Tower ITainlets, forgot part ii. 
when t]ter(3 who Jie W'sis, a^itl whence he hud History. 
come, lot slip from Jiia hands the subject lect.xiv 

\vhi<;h he seemed fairly to have giM])]dod, afnd '' v ^ 
has sunk ever since as those shall ever sink 
who, having put tlieir hands to' the Lord’s 
plough, look back — though all this tc»ok ])lace, 
the name of this sejeiety should not he forgotten 
in any history of Lritish India. For the branches 
of it which s])rang up In India are* still ahve, 

.Old coin])rise the most intelligent and energetic 
ineinbfirs of the native population. 

J. utterly, indeed, the ciforts of Tiulinn refor- 
mers were, in great measure, concentruLcd nj)on 
the lamentable case <»f the Jlaja of Sattara, in 
tlie endeavour to ])rocurc, not, indeed, so much 
his restoration, as the mere opportunity for him 
to justify himself. Kvory Knglish (yllicer who 
had been resident at his court — his doposer, 

(.^donel Ovaiis, of course, excepted — canic Ibmvard 
t<» avow the firm conviction that he was innocent, 

:ind absolutely incapable of tiio delinquencies 
laitl to his charge. A noble-minded minority 
among tlie Directors maintained the same view*, 
but the friends of the Ilaja committed tlie fatal 
error of carrying oli tlie discussion in an arena 
wliero it could reach no ])ossible result,— ^tlie 
(kuirt of Proprietors of the Eakt India (’ompany, 
where the Directors rule supreme ; thus giving a 
factitious im]>ortancc to a body which is a mere 
screen and sham. The concentration of eifort 
ui>ou this one case, nmreover, damaged it witli 
the juihlic. Tlie very moustrousness of the 
w’rung made it diflicult to he believed, difficult 
to he uiidonc. li^ach successive Govcnior-Clcucral 
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PATiT 11 . slirank from setting; himself in opposition to his 
pi'edeccssors on th^ syhject. And ^vhcll the 

LtA 1 XIV . whose charge tlie Knja was consigned 

^ at "Ik'iuires, Colonel (tlion Mnjur) Carpenter, 
stated, in a letter to the (lovenioi-Ciencrars 
Secretary (2oth May, 184(1), that he had “care- 
fully studied the whole of tljc voluminous docu- 
ments conneeted^ with liis cjise, and the result 
was a belief in Jiis innocence j” and tliat this 
belief had *l»een “ coufii^ncd bej'ond a (h)ubt by 
subsequent disclosures, and by his pledging liini- 
self to prove it . . - and which pledge,” sai«l 

Major Carpenter, “ I am fully persuaded he is 
al)lo to redeem j” — bj' tliis letter, — for the like 
of wdiieh, in the case of any ordinary felon, any 
governor of a gaol in lOngland w’ould be thanked 
by the Home Secretary, — Major (^ar]>enter only 
earned to himself a rebuke fi‘om Lord llardinge. 
His declaration of liis belief in the Uaja’s inno- 
cence was termed “unbecoming and uncalled 
for.” No incpiiry was instituted as to the new 
eviilence which the liaja offered to bring forth. 
The llaja’s wife ba<l already fallen a victim to 
the climate of Benares.' His own health was 
sinking fast. In spite of M.ajor Carpenter’s 
warnings on the subject, be ^as left to die. He 
did"dio, in October, 1847, — protesting to tlie last 
tliat be was innocent, offering to ju’ovc bis inno- 
cence. With this evil deed Lord HarJinge’s 
name is inseparably connected. 
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LECTURE XV.^ 

THE KUA OF AC(/Jl!:SSlON ANT) ANNEXATION. 

1‘AUT II. HJUIJ L>.Vl.llnV.SlK S5lj). 

Lin'd Diillmiisic's Annexation J'olii*\ — Tlic Sio^c ol’ Mooli an 
— 'riic Second Sikli War — ('hiliain\alla and tlnojei'.il — 
Ani.nxaliou tjf tlic* I*unj:di — Aniu'valion of Sattaru — Sir 
(‘harloN Na|iiev (a»niinandcr-in-C’hio1 — State ot tlic lionj^al ' 

Ainiv — TlieKoli.it 1‘a.ss E\pedition - The iMutiii> — How 
a (Io\ eniot-C leneral “snul»s*‘a t%>inniandcr-in-<.-'liii'l~- Sir 
('liaiU">.’s ll.eturri to England- -Kajee l?ao’s Death — I’rial of 
dotee Fersfid — 'fho S<‘eorid Burniesc War— Annexation of 
I'e^n — Annexation in Seiude — 'I’lie Eusofzx o Distiirlianee.s, 
and Sir C^^lin ('atnj)heirs Uesi'^nation — Tlio llnssian War 
— Mnssulnian Ferinentati**n — Annexations in the Ni/ani’s 
Territorv — Annexation ol’ Najrpore, Ae. — Internal Alea- 
Mires . 'riie (Junj^es Oanal- -ICleetricTolei'iaphs-- Ihvilwax s 
— Finaneial Measures* Convci*sion ami New Loans — I'he 
Lientenant-Gox ernoi*shi]) of Demjal ; Mr. llallida.v — ^I'he 
New CJliartor of ISij.’J — FiiLlitntv of DoLates in the Eejj^is- 
l:ili\o taameil, Ae. - Ediieational Measures — Infantieiilo 
Sup]>ression in the I'niifah — Dekoitee Suppression Mea- 
sures — 'J’he ^rorture Jmiuiry ainl lli*]»ort — Uutrain and 
the Ihiroda Hiiiierie^- -'fiio Sontal Jn.surreetion — The An- 
nexation of Oude — Lord Dalliousie's Deiiarturo. 

• 

Jn January, 184S, Lord JTarfliiige was siiccoedod part ii. 
l>y Ijord Dalliousie j of wiioin his present iiieii- 
Table state of ill-health, any more than his 
acknowledged abilities, cannot hinder me from 
saying, that I look upon him as the most iin- 

' For want of Letter authorities, the latter portion of this 
Lec*tui*e has luul to he compiled in threat measure from news- 
papers, — chielly the Siitvtator, the Indian. A’t /'*.<, and the 
Ei'ivud of Jnulia, ' • • 
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scrupiiloiiR Covcrnor-Oeiicral that has ever ruled 
over India, since the, days of Warren llastiinrs; 
and the C)ne of all others wlio has done most, to 
w’OJlken cuir power, under colour of coiisolichit- 
inji: it. 

llcfore proceeding to the consideration of the 
great warlike ojicrations of liis rule, 1 would 
wish to sliow what was the koj'-uote upon which 
much of his whole system of adin in ist ration was 
based. ‘ * 


*‘ 1 cannot conceive it imissiImc,” wrote Lnnl l>;illiousi-* in 
T.S4S, ftir any one to»lis|nitetlie talvinu; ailvant. cjc 

<»f.'iny ju^t <»}>porluTiity f<»r consol idatinj^ the territories that 
already heloiif^ to us, liy takliif^ j*osses.sion of States which 
nro lapse in the midst of them ; lor thus ri<l <*f 

tlics,o j)ctty intervoninj^ I»rim*ipalities which may l»c miulo a 
means of ainioyaucc, hut which can ncvc‘r, 1 lunlurc to think, 
I he Ji .source of .strength for adding to tlie resources of the 
l*uhlie tixia-sury, and for extendin}^’ the nnifonn aj»i)lication 
of our system of jjrovcrnmcnt to those wdiose host interests, 
w’e snicerul> heliovc, w'ill he promoted t)u*reh\.*’— “I tali 
this fitlinjj: o])]>ortuiiity of reeordin;j:,” ho w'roto siifain, “my 
si «*nc; and didlhenite ojaniou, that in the exercise of a wise 
and sound i»olicy, the Hriti.sli (Tovernment is houiul not to 
jMit aside or to iie^loet such rij^htful ojiportuuities of .aoipur- 
iiic: ti:rritory, or revenue, as may from tune to time jiresent 
thciii.scl\e.s.” 

Annexation, on every “just opportunity,” of 
cveiy intervening State tliat “,rnay lapse ” in the 
midst of our tcrritoric.s, is, tlieii, to bo Lord 
Dalhonsie's ])olicy.. I need not Itero diseus.s 
tvlicthor, ill jirinciplc, it is a right or a wrong 
one. I feel convinced, on looking around us at 
the jiresent day, that it is at least jircinatiiro to 
apply it. Tlie “ petty intervening rrmcijialitics” 
of Pattiala find Jljceiid are surely, in the midst 
of the present Tnutin}^ a very effective “ source 
of strength for adding to the resources of the 
public treasury. Engl islimeii and EiiglWiwomen 
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liiivc sufforcd far less within tlic doiniidoim of part jj 
llulkar luul Sciudin, even in the midst of mutiny, 
tlian in lately annexed (mdif or the run jab, or 
ill llohilcMind and the other districts ceded under ^ ^ * 

Lord Wellesley. I feel astounded indeed, when 
I see a Governor-deneral, after a few months' 
tenure of oflice and acquaintance -with the coun- 
Tiy, proclaim dogmatically that he ‘‘ vunvoi von- 
r'ive it pnssihlv for ifiit; one to dispute the policy ” 
of annexation, when T i^collect that^Sir Thomas 
>duuro deemed that, “ even if all India could be 
broue:ht under the British dominion,” it was 
“ vcj-y questionable whetlier such a change, 
either as it regards the natives or ourselves, 
ought to bo desired that Sir John Malcolm 
was “ decidedly of opinion that the tranquillity, 
not to say the security, of our vast Oriental pos- 
sessions, was ‘‘ involved in the preservation of 
the native principalities, which are dependent 
upon us for jirotection that it apjicared to 
Mr. Bljihinstone “ to be our interest, as well as 
our duty, to use ev^ry means to ]>reserve the 
allied governments,” and also “ to kec]) up the 
number of iudejieiulont,] lowers;” that »Sir Henry 
Uussell deemed the sjihere of our danger to be 

necessarily enlarged by any enlargement of 
our territory.” AVas it in ignorance of tiiesc 
statesmen’s opinions,* or from -contempt for tbom, 

‘ Koe No. 4 of the linliii Reform ” Ti'nets — The Native 
States of IthHji” (Hamifitrs and Stanford). J^ord Kllen- 
horou^h himself said that he would “avoal takiujj: what are 
r.'died ri;j:htfnl o]>])ortunities of appro] a’iatmjjf the teiritories 
ef native States,” and was ‘ * satisfied that the mainteiisineo of 
the native States, and the jd'hij? to the siilyocts <>1* those 
l^tatos the conviction that they were coiisidcml jHirmaiiciit 
parts of tlio jrcneral government of India, would materially 
!>tiengthen our authority.” 
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Lonn TiALJIOVHlE, 

i*AiiT II. that Lord Dalhousic ])eiinccl, in his first yeai' of 

Nixion/. office, his dogmatic sentence ] 

T.r.c'T xr . 2«^te* ths* opportunity for annex- 

^ atipn must ho a “just” one. Now it is a fixed 
principle of English law, that a man cjiiiiiof be 
judge in his own cause. An immense deal of 
litigation was spent some years hack in our 
Courts upon the question, whether the circuni- 
stance of a Lord (’hancellor holding as executor 
some shares in a caiigl company, which was 
party to a suit before liim, was not thereby dis- 
qualified from taking cognisance of the matter. 
Now, inasmuch iis it is the British (*overnmcnt 
of India which is benefited by annexation, it is 
contrary to all justice that it should be judge in 
this its own cause. The question, whether a 
native principality^ has lapsed, is strictly a ques- 
tion of law. Justice, — even-handed English 

justice, — cannot possibly be attained in annex- 
ation, until that question at least has been fairly 
decided by an independent court of law. Even 
beyond tliat there may bo higher questions of 
equity and policy, which should require the 
cognisance of some other tribunal than that oi 
the interested party. If, indeed, the strong man 
should take upon himself to be judge in bis own 
cau*sc, — a perilous venture at the best — we arc, 
not entitled, but .bound to require of him tlu* 
most rigid adherence to every form of justice, 
the most resolute weighing of every argument 
against his own interest. 

We shall see how Lord Dalhousic fulfilled 
those conditions. lie soon found work ready- 
made to his hand. 

The hereditary governor of the rich province of 
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Mooltau for the Sikhs, the Dewan Moolraj, a IT in- part ii. 
(loo of low-caste origin, whose capital was the History. 
strongest fort in India, h{|dc(5inc to Lahorci in No- AArer . xi \ 
vember, 1S47, to resign his government,, because, 
lie said, the jieople would no longer pay him tlic 
taxes. A second time he repeated the expression 
of his wish, and it seems difficult to*belicve that he 
was not sincere. 1 1 e had accumulated a very large 
treasure ; he was ifot liked by the Sikhs ; lie no 
doubt thought it wise tvi save his hoard in time. 

A young 1 Bengal civilian, and a lieutenant of 
the Bengal Fusiliers, Vans Agne^v and Anderson, 
were sent to receive his fort from him, accom- 
panied by Sikhs onl 3 ^ Moolraj made no sign ■ 
of resistance, lianded over the keys, let them 
place sentries. Bui as they were leaving, un- 
armed, two of !Moolraj’s soldiers pushed Vans 
Agnow ofl’ his horse ; a scuffle ensued, and cventu- 
al] 3 >^ the two k]jiglishmen were hacked to pieces, 

— their escort being bribed and proving faithless. 

It is difficult to believe that the affiiir was pre- 
concerted ; and indeed, Moolraj fled at first, but, 
stimulated b^' his followers, be turned against 
the English oflicers, received the oath of fealty 
from all his soldiers ; and on Vans Agnew’s head 
bAig brought to hgn, reproached the Sikh coiii- 
niandcr of the escort, who was wcejiing ov(v it, 
for his sympathy with foreigners (It/th April, 

1848). 

Vans Agnow had had time to write both to the 
Resident at Lahore, and to Lieutenant Edwardcs, 
at Buiinoo. The latter hurrying to the spot, at 
least i)revented the spread of iiisuri'cctiou. The 
Sikh Government, applied to by the Resident, 
professed itself unable to coerce Moolraj. Not- 
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II. witlistmiclin" the most urgent representations, 
IJistorif. Lord Gough, Commander- in ChieC mid Loi-il 
J.LCT. XV. Dalhonsic, both coiicuiled in thinking it unwise 
' ^ ^ to. iiiovq up British troops in the liot season 

airainst one of the hottest places in Upper India. 
Lieutenant Edwardes alone remainecl to ^hcck 
Moolraj, who, however, did not venture lip35n an 
attack. Edwardes raised a body of ^Mussultneii ; 
Wiis supyiorted by 4,()()0 Siklis und(T Van Cort- 
landt, a Sikh officer wIiq had entered our '‘■ervicc ; 
was y>rouiised reinforcements from the Xawah of 
Bsihawulporc. 'fhe right hank of the Indus was 
hy this means <piieted ; but to prevent .the junc- 
tion of the Bahawulporc troops, 5,000 Innumheiv 
JMoolraj sent 7,000 men. Ktiwardes kept him at 
bay for seven hours at Kineyrce, until Cort- 
Imidt’s troops came up, wlicu the Mooltances 
were defeated with great lo.ss. The allies then 
marched on Mooltaii. Moolraj came out against 
them with 11,000 men, but was again defeated 
at Siiddoosam. 

The conduct of affairs was, however, soon taken 
out of the hands of the gallant youngsters, Ed- 
wardes, and his more modest, but probably no 
less able comrade. Lake, now in command of the 
Bahawulporc force, to be plyced in those of •an 
officer of respectable age, General Wbish, with 
regular troops ] a. regular siege was prepared to 
be commenced, and a regular siege-train sent for, 
and the regular delays experienced in waiting for 
it. The besiegers were now nearly 28,000 men, 
including a body of Sikh troops under Shore 
Sing, But before the siege-train arrived on tho 
4th of September, Shore Sing’s father, Raja 
Chutter Sing, Sikh Governor of the Hazareli 
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j)Vi>vhicc, in the nen-th-west of Ihe Puiijal), hud part 11. 
ii vulted (August), and it was evident tliat a now 
Sikli war was iin])cndiftg. A first attack on 
Mo.oltan failed wjtli great loss (4th Septeml>er). 

A .second iuishcd the British ])osts W'ithin batter- 
ing distance, though not without riiucli slaughter 
oil both sides (12th Sopteriiber) ; but before fur- 
ther o]»erati(>ns could be uiiderhiken, Shore Sing 
and his troops deserted to Moolraj (14th Sejiteni- 
her), Tliis gave tlio latter la, 000 tnen, while 
the whole force under General Whish was only 
20,00(>, of whom 1:5,000 were irregulars. Tlie 
chief engineer reported the forces insufficient for 
a siege. It was raised (15th Sejitember), and 
the relieat was even attacked by some of Shore 
Sing s cavalry, but Cortlandt’s guns soon dispersed 
them. 

blatters were very unquiet at Lahore. In May, 
a cons] lira cy had been detected, and throe of the 
leaders, ineluding a general and a confidential 
agent of the qiiecn-in other, had been executed. 

She hei'sclf was taken to Ferozepore, thciiee to 
lieiiares (2nd August). There was a comhiiiation 
agiuust the English, in wliich it was sought to 
iiiulude Dost Mahommod and Goolab Sing. Tlie 
hitter gave good werds to both sides ; the former 
raised and* marched an army, ho])ing to recover 
Poshawmr, his ancestral burying-place. In the 
llazaroli, in Attock, the ' British political agents 
could scarcely hold their ground. Shore Sing 
issued proclamations appealing to the patriotic 
and religious feelings of the Sikh people ; tam- 
]>ered with our irregulars and Sikh auxiliaries. 

ho only way by which desertion could be 
chocked, was by Edwardes’s promising the troat- 

VOL. II.* * M • ’• 
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PAKT II. meiit of British sohlioi-s to n.11 of Cortlaodt’s men 
IliHtm'ij. should hold by iia. But by means of a sham 

.ggy. A T . Shere Sing, b’etwocn whom and Mool- 

^ *’'\i jealousy was known to exist. Kdwardea so 

wrought upon both, that Shere Sing marched 
away with his troops, and Moolraj was glad to 
pay liim for the purpose (Dth October). Shore 
Sing joined Ids fatlier, though tliey soon divided 
again their forces. Motdraj .^ent agents icfpiCTt- 
ing the Sikh troops totcome and aid liim ; but 
they w^re no longer inclined to do so, and all 
their forces now' joined Chuttur and Shere Sing. 
Shore Sing vvas within sixty inih^s of Lahore hy 
the 2()th of October, l^eshawuir w’ns handed over 
to Dost Mahommed hy Chuttur Sing. 

Ilow’evcr, the Mooltanccs alone w’ore getting 
stronger, and in November tiny w'ero able to 
besiege the Plnglisli, to boinbartl tlie camp for 
five <lays, and (even after the desertion of 220 
of Cortlandt’s mon) tg attack the lines, «th 
October ; though they were driven hack to the 
fortress, with the 1ok.s of many men and five 
guns. For nearly a coujde of months, nothing 
more was done. 

Meanwdiilc the gi-eat army of the Punjab was 
assembled under Lord (Jough. On the 18th 
November, the proclamation went forth that it 
w'ould “not return to its cantonments until the 
full punishment of all insurgents had been 
effected, all armed opposition to constituted 
authority put down, and obedience and order 
re-established.” 

The first affair of the campaign was as sense- 
less as it was disastrous. At Ramrmggur a 
cavalry attack was made by order of the Com- 
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mander-iii-Chicf, on un island and a strongly part ii. 
foi’t jilt'd j)ositiou. Tho most gallant dliarges Uhfwy, 
were unavailing, an<l Gctienfl Cureton (a brave 
soMier, who had risen from the ranks) tuid otbor ' ^ 

oilicers were killed (November 22), the total 
loss being about 2^10. A more successful, though 
not decisive afliair was that at Sadoolapore, where 
(leiiei’al Thaekwell attacked and caused Shere 
Si*g to f'all back (.‘IM December). 

llcinforccnicnt^ were sent to Mooltan. A 
division t)f the Bombay force from Scinde joined 
it (21st December), (kdonel (Mieape, who laid 
lieen at Bhurtpore, was sent as chief eiigiueft*. 

There were now nearly 15,(U)0 regulars, in- < 
eluding 3000 cavalry, with ninety-seven guns, 
Mxty-sevon of heavy siege calibre. Moolraj had 
ahoiit 12,000 men. On the 2oth, the Bengal 
division resumed its old position, and tho siege 
was re-cornnienccd ou the 27th, Oi)oratiouB were 
at last vigtu’ously conducted, positions stonoaed, 
sallies repeled, the fort shelled. The principal 
magazine, containing 400,000 lbs. of powder, 
was blown up, carry nig with it the great mosque 
of tlio tow'll, and killing t^(^0 men (30th Decem- 
ber). On the 2nd Januaiy, 1849, broaches were 
])raeticaVdu. On the 3rd the city was won, but 
the fort reinainod, Moolraj endeavouring to trpat. 

On the 4 til h<*surreudere(l uiieonditioiuilly. He 
was eventually tried for the murder of Vans 
Agnewr and Anderson, and found guilty, 
though recommended to mercy as the victim of 
circumstances, and imprisoned for life. Cruel 
as wMs his subsequent conduct, it is impossible, 
as 1 have said, to believe that there had been 
liremeditatioii iu the act. lie could gain nothing 
Bt 2 ' 
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PAHT II. by mimlLTiiiix a lieuteiiaiit and a y«»nnj; civil inn : 
Hiidory. htui ovcrythiiic: to lose. Probably, as a power- 
rECT. xr . chief, he, and‘ s1i»M more his soldiers, felt 
'''' in^;nlf,ed^ bj^ the sending of such representatives 
of the British arms, accompanied, moreover, only 
by their own countrymen. \Vh(*n once the 
scuffle ensued^ the temptation must have beem 
almost irresistibh* to strike down the overbearing 
young foreigners. Tliere arfi modes of reeelv1^lg 
submissiou Avhich inevitably pA>voke resistance. 

The grim work of the second Sikh camj)aiirn 
had, meanwhile, been g<^>ing (ni in earnest. On 
li^rning that Attock had been taken (3rd Januaiy, 
184b). — notwith'^tanding a gallant resistance, — 
many Afglian.s co-operating with the Sikhs, and 
that Chuttur Sing was advancing to join Shore 
Sing, who had between 30,000 and 40,000 men 
jmd sixty-two guns, Lord Gough resolved to 
attack. 

This was the battle of Chilian walla (13th 
January), which it jdeased the Co#miander-in- 
Chief to represent as a complete victoiy. If it 
was so, it was ccrlaiiily not thanks to those who 
directed the battle ; — crow^diiig up the corj)s 
together, and actually idacing cavalry in front 
of horse artillery : “ a case,’.’ as an old officer, 
(^olpnol Hough, drily snys, “for w'hich perhaps 
there is no parallel in military history.” The order 
to charge ar.d take the enemy’s guns w^as given 
at too great a distance, so that the natives not 
being able to keep uj» with the Europeans, one- 
half of the Queen’s 24th was killed, with Brigadier 
Pennycuick and many officers. The right brigade 
of infantry had thus to retire ; the right brigade 
of cavalry got into confusion, and running off iu 
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a panic, iij>set four of the horse artillery guns part ii. 
heliin<l them in their retreat^ The battle raged IJiM&n/. 
until night; ami though* the Knglish reniaiiied T.ECT.xr 
in [a>sse.ssi<Mi of twelve Sikh guns, out of many v ^ 
more that they had captured, the Sikhs, on their 
rtide, took five stand of colours and four English 
guns. The carnage was very severd — that on the 
K^jglislj side amounting to 

At any rate, so little decisive was the battle, 
that for a whole month fhe armies remained in 
[tositioii. On the 12th of Fubruarv the Sikhs drew 
out llicir cavalry outside their camj), as if for an 
attack, Hut it Wiis, in fact, a rotieat. Tlie 
English were now strengtlieiied by Whislfs join- 
ing with the cavalry and part of the infantry 
from Motdtan. The Sikhs were prevented from 
marching on Ealiore ; but having been joined 
by ('iiuttuv Sing and his forces, and by .SOOb 
Alglians under a sou of Dost Mahoinlncd, they 
oiicamjicd themselves at (Joojerat, to the number 
of (>0,00() nion, with si-vty-niue pieces of artillery. 

We were 2o,000. 

The Sikhs were attacked (Feb. 21). This time 
the frightful saeriiice of life, which had hitherto 
attended my Lord Gough’s “ glorious victories,'’ 
was avoided. Drigadier-Gcneral Tonnent, Com- 
inandaut of Artillery, urged a three-hours’ tiau- 
iionade, and his proposal was carried out. 'fhe 
remaining Sikh guns were mostly of small calibre, 
and though these '^’ere well served (they fired, it 
is said, habitually, thrice to our twice), the ter- 
lihle English cannonade from ninety-six gnus — 
ten eighteen-pounders to one Sikh — made their 
troopK fall back. 1’hc whole English ai-my now 
advanced, and for the first time the Sikhs fled^ 
thorough^ routed, leaving camp, ammunition,* 
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PART 11. stores, ba"^;\ge, and fifty-tliree guns, and were 
History, pursued from mid-^lay until dark. Tlio loss on 
LECT. XV . 800, — a little nmro than 

one-third of Ohiliaiiwalla. Sir Walter (lilhert 
took up the pursuit ; the English prisoners were 
recovered, and, finallj', at IJawal l^ndoe, he re- 
ceived the surrender of Chnttur Sing, Shere Sing, 
and tlie whole body of the J^ikh army. Forty- 
<ine guns were given nj^, and 1(»,000 stand (»f 


arms, afiei'wards incrc^tsed to :i0,000. 1’he 
horsemen were allowed to keep their hoi-ses, and 
a rupee was given to each soldier. lo«S guns 
had been captured in the eamj)aign, with a loss 
of about 4, <500 men. The lirst Sikh campaign 
cost ns about 6,2*!>0. 

(>illx}rt no>v pui*8ued the Afghans to the Indus, 
recovered Attock, crossed the Indus, and, finally, 
rccovci’ed Peshawur, destroying the Sikli can- 
tonment, whilst Dost Mahoinrnod was making a 
hasty retreat into Afghanistan. 

Dhuleep Sing wais an infant ; his minority was 
only to end in 18/54. We were his declared pro- 
^ctors. On our last advance into his country, 
w^e had proclaimed (18th Nov., 1848) that we 
came to ijunish insurgents, and to put down all 
armed opposition to constitutfrd authority.” Wc 
fulfilled that pledge by annexing his whole 
country within six months. On the 24th 
March, 1849, the kingdom of the Punjab was 
declared to be at an end ; the child, our jyrotege^ 
was pensioned off ; all State property confiscated 
to the Company, tlie celebrated diamond, the 
Koh-i-Noor, surrendered to the Queen. In 
other words, w^c “ protected ” our ward by taking 
his whole territory from him. 

** If it was riglrt to annex the PiinjabJ it should 
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have been after tlio first Sikh war. Then the p.mit ii. 
Siklis were the ag^res^urs ; we had no ]ded;j:es Ht^htru. 
towards the l>03’-soverelj;n f W’O were entitled, 
havinj^ coiupiered tliem, to make what Jerms, we 
]ileased. The quick eve of Sir Charles Napier 
saw this; lie latterly censured the blunder. But 
haviii;j: once reco^jnised and undertaken to ]jro- 
lecT. Dhuleep it was a in(»ckery to punish 

hull for tlie faults* of Ids subjects. As between 
us ;*id him, in putting down insurrection, we 
were simply fulfilling our duty towards him. No 
sueli act on the jiartof his subjects could give us 
any title against liim. Fancy, if you can, a 
widow haly with a houseful of mutinous servants,* 
who turn out and attack the police. The police 
knock them on the licad, walk into the house, 
and kindly vidunteer to jirotect the mistress 
ag.iiiist any violence on tlieir part. A quarrel 
ag.iiii breaks out, the truncheons are again suc- 
cessful, and the insjiector now' politely informs the 
lady that her house and the estate on wdiieh it 
stands are no longer her own, but wull be retained 
in fee simjile by the jiolice ; tliat, oil turning out, 
she will receive an amiuity, equal to about one 
and sixpence in the pound of her rental ; and that 
she must hand ovi?r for the use of the chief com- 
niissioiier lier best iliamoiid necklace. Is tips an 
exaggerated vei’sion of our conduct tow’ards that 
imiucent boy Dhuleep Sing, nowr grown into a 
Christian gentleman J 

Such were iny Lord Dalhousie’s notions of 
British justice, iu the way of annexation — views 
since deliberately sanctioned by the British Go- 
vernment, by the British Parliament, by the 
British Crown. 
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TAKT 11 . I iini bound indeed to sjiv tluit wi^duni was 
IliHfjyrn. shown in the settlement of the runjiib. (^ivilian 
LECT. xr. establMie#! ; ihe defence of tin 

couijtry was entrnsted in groat measure to twelve 
irregular cor[>s, instead of the regular sepoy regi- 
ments, hated and in great measure des])isefl by 
The Sikhs. Hence the (piiot of the Tun jab dur- 
ing the present mutiny. lIo\v long it will last, 
we cannot tell. 

^lennw’hilc, Lord Dalh^^usie liad had occiisior< 
to apply his ])j-inciple.s of annexation in another 
field. 

You remember that the deposed Laja of 
•Sattara, Pertauii Shean, liad diecl in 1-^17. It 
now hsippened that his brother, who hail been 
set on the throne in his jdaec, diecl also (ISIS), 
T»oth princes had exercised the Hindoo right, 
necessary for the due jKjrformancc of obsoipiios, 
of adopting a son, — Ap])a Sahib only on his 
death-bed ; Pertaub Sliean, the detbi-oned ])rinee, 
some time previous!}", and in favour of a son of 
his hitc nearest male heir. Xow^ the treaty by 
Tvbich the deposed Paja was enthrrmed 
September, 1 SI 9), provided that “ I lis Higbness’s 
sons and heirs and successors are perjjctually to 
reign in sovereignty over the territory.” Tlu^ 
treaty concluded wdth his hrether on his de])osal 
(oth September, declared that the Biitish 

(lovermnent ^‘hiiving no views of advantage and 
aggrandizement,” had “resolved to invest thc« 
brother and iif'.rt in ,s#^cccx.s/Vm to the Jhija wdth 
the sovereignty of the Sattara State confirm- 
ing, moreover, the fomner treat}”, so far as it wa'^ 
not abrogated. Now” it is in accordance Avith all 
principles of justice, tliat such a treaty should be 
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(‘onstruoil accordiiiix t<> the principles ('f the r*^rtT ii. 
conn+rv whore it was entered into, 'the werds, UtaUyrff. 
“ Ik irs” end “ siiccessers,*’ must moan “ lieirs” 
jiikI Ruoocssors” acoordinjj: to Uind(»o law. -It 
is stated by all Orientalists that I am awm-c of — 
fininiii;*st othoi’s, by Major (iraham, late chief 
nitorjjrotor and translator of the Sfiprcnio (\mrt 
of .1 ndicatnru at llonibay — that the word used 
fa* “lioirs” in the native version of the li’oaty is 
(»no which iKdorionsly includes ad{'ptod s(»ns. At 
any lato, tlie word “successors/’ in our own 
lainiliar law lanii^na^e, as aj)]>lied to the Crown, 
iiiolndes as notoriously all who may suecood to 
the tlirone, whether lieirs to it or not. AVilliani 
the 'rhird was thus “ snccjessor'’ to Janies tlie 
Seo<nnl. though certainly not his heir. And in 
the |»artieular house o? Seevajoe, succession hy 
a<]op{ion laid taken place on tw'o occasions. 

One w^onld think, tlieroforc, that the only 
<liiostion as to the succession to the throne of 
S.ittara would liave been as between the ado[>ted 
Sons of the two lute princes. But even su}>posing 
the ado])tion had not taken place, there wore 
numerous collatei’als who could claim heirslii]). 

The father of tlio lad ado})ted by the deposed 
haja wa.s, as I have* said, his uearcst male heir. 

In a minute of Sir Robeid (Jrant, (Jovernor^of 
Ikunliay (.‘KHii January, 18*57), this jicrson had 
been t.reatod as tlie natural successor. “TIv 
lUja, is himself j^uilt 3 %” SirTt (Irant wrote ; “ but 
Ihero is no evidence of guilt on the part of Ids 
In-other, or amsin^ (vho,<ijhr hiw. tor in i/iv iinm<~ 

*i(nfe /me of success 1 071,'* As to tlie consiu in i>ar- 
ticular, ho had added: “He is the near relation 
nt tlic Rsya, and supposing the Raja ainl the 
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PAKT II Hiijn's brother S'*t aside, the prn)ier rrprrseuialit'p 
Jiisio 'ti. of tfhc famllpy Mr. Frcre, the Resident of Suttara 
\ time, wrote tfiat ho claimant would venture 

1o*])ut ffc'rward his own claim against the adopted 
sons of either of the late Rajas; but that there 
were many of them who miglit have asserted 
tlioir claim, bbt for tlie ado]>tion, and who would 
“ be ahh ta ei>lttbli'<ft a vevi/ pmuf /trhnd ftteir c/nita 
iit a)tf/ court of justice in Sir <ieor^ 

Clerk, (Jofrornor of Roinbay, declared in ins 
niinnte that the terms of the treaty “ordinarily 
seemed to mean a sovereifxnty whicli should not 
lapse for want of heirs, so loii;^ as there was any 
<»ne who could succeed, accor*ding to the usa<;es 
of the people to whom ttie troatj^ referred,” and 
tliat the lad adopted by the late Raja was a sne- 
eessor within tliese terms. 

In tlic teeth of all these facts, Lord Dalhousic 
annexed the Sattara territory. In a minute of 
the *UM,h August, 1S18, he held that the words 
heii's and successors must be read in their 
ordinary sense,” and could not “ be construed to 
secure to the Rajas of Sattara any other than 
the succession of lieirs • natural consequently, 
that “ we ought to regard t/ic territory of Sattaia 
as lapsed, and should incor[>orate it at once with 
tht Jiritisli dominions in India.” 

Now the slightest consiileration w'ill show thiit 
“natural heirs” is not synonymous wdth “ lineal 
heirs,” which wmuld be necessary for the purpo»es 
of my lord’s argument. Whilst if so, the assertioi 
that “ heirs and successors ” in their “ ordinary 
sense ” mean only lineal or even, in the wider sense, 
natural heirs, is one which would astound a law 
student in his firet year, and would certainly, if 
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correct, deprive her Majesty of a large jiortioii of part 11 . 
li(‘r privileges and possoi^sions, wddcii slic ertjo^'s Jfif’fort/. 
as “ sitect'ss(H* ” to sovereigns of whom she is ^Airr xr 
eertniidy not the heir And finally,- tlie in- ^ 
v(‘4itiire (»f Appa Sahib, tlie first Jtajji’s brother, 
with the sovi'reigntj^ as ‘‘ tlio iiext^in succession,” 
in sli(»\vsas clearl}" that collateral sueoessiou 

to the throne had Jieeii formally recognised in 
this very ease by thi‘ Jlritish (lovernnient. 

This, tlii-n, w"as Lord* Dalhoiisie's* view’^ of a 
^'jiisl opjinrtuiiity ” for annexation. I do not 
hesitate to say that there is not a county court 
judge in Kngland who would not iironouiicc the 
whole proceeding illegal and void, if brought 
hefore him. 

'fhe ex imiiiation of this matter may have 
seemed tedious to you, disproportionately lengthy. 

Hut it w’as a momentous one. It was the carrying 
out on a larger scale of the fatal precedent of 
folaha, the dolihorate invasion, for our benefit, of 
a recognised rule of Hindoo law'. There was not 
a Hindoo family whose jirojierty it did not 
threaten, still Jess any native sovereign before 
whose feet it did not open a gulf. And coming 
as it did, as the last act of a series of incredible 
outrages uj)Oii justice — for there is not a native 
in India, noi*, 1 believe, five persons in the W'orld, 
who believe now that the deposed Raja w^as guilty 
— it could not fail to produce the most painful 
sensation among the princes and people of India. 

^Ve kiunv that at the present day the South 
Mahratta country is the chief scat of ilisconteiit 
lu Southern India. The aftbetions of the ])Oople 
^<till cling round the deposed Raja's adopted son. 

One observation of Lord Dalhousie’s, in his 
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TAHT ri. niiiuito oii the aniioxatiou, deserves to be noticed. 
l/iafoiy. “ I atn unable,” sjiiiV lie. to admit the fin ee of 
LHC T. \ fy argument advaiieea by Sir C. (Mevk for iU 
' ' colit iuiiafice ” (i. that of the Saltara St:Lt.<*), 

which is founded <»ii tlie hapj)}" and i)i-osperou> 
condition of the State, and the just and ])r, use- 
worthy government of the ]laja.” !Meaniug, in 
other iN<»rd.s, “ 1 see no wistloiii in the adage, 

‘ Let well alone.’ ” Let us hear this jhissago in 
mind when‘\\o conic to flie aiinexathm of Oude. 

A year or two of eonii)arati ve peace now 
ensued. Sir Hugh Gough was succeeded as Ooiu- 
mander-in Chief by Sir Charles Napier, wboni tlie 
l)ub]ic voice unanimously called for on the fir.st 
news of the sanguinary and ill-diiueted bailies of 
the second Sikh war. If you don’t go, 1 must,” 
liad said the Duke of Wellington ; ami with many 
misgivings, the irascihle old veteran went forth, 
to meet, in the ]»erson of a clever young Scotch 
l(»r(l, with one wl'o was to bo as absolub towards 
himself as lie was towards otliers. He foinul 
the troo])S in a deplorable stale. Ab-eady, after 
Ferozeshahur, be bad written of Lord Hardiiige'.' 
army that it was, “ for diiJcrij dine, the wor.st be liail 
ever seen.” Tlic men who w'ent on guard scni 
their beds to the post and wc*^it to hed. “ 1’herc 
weife no piquets or patrols, not even when close 
to and in siglit of the enemy.” The army, ‘‘from 
its state, could not manoeuvre it was “un- 
manageable;” with his 15,000, he wrote, he “would 
have marched round it,” Three years more ol 
Irish rule had not improved rt. In reviewing 
the troops, ho found commanders of regiment'^ 
unable to bring them into line, regiments charg- 
iiig without being ordered, and witli loud shouts; 
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incMi cliscliJirjiiiig their firelocks strnifi’lit in the i*\rt ii 
;iir, (n* oven to the rear. Ii^thc whole course of 
his service, as h(‘ tlecla^wl in one of liis racy ^ 

froiicnil orders, ho never before w itiuviseil snch ' 

;i scene.” In six months he htul to decide forty-six 
rises of ooiirts-nmrtial on olTieers, some for “iim- 
111 inf?, some for drunkenness, in wliicli only two wore 
liononrahly' ncriuitted, and not l(‘ss than loiirteen 
rasliiered. Tlie events of his command, indeotl, 
dionufh few and nniinpftrtant corn]»}tratively in 
tliemselvi's, foreshadow in such astrikin*? manner 
iiiuch of ^^hat we have seen latel}' come to pass, 
tliat it seems worth while to dwell on them in 
Mime detail. He found our army “scattered like 
I'eppi'i* from a pepper-box over the land,*” — so the 
pn sent mutiny has fmmd it. One »?reat reason 
of this was, tliat in the Punjah alone “ somoAviicre 
about 1,800 men” wore employed as guards of 
lionour to conimissioiii^rs and assistant coinmis- 
J'Minols, and over tretusuries “from sixteen to one 
Innidred miles distant from any military station,”- 
"ometimes in the most unhealthy spots. “ If the 
civil ]>ower,” lie wrote, “ is allowed to look to the 
military for protection against robbers, and ordi- 
nary difiicnltics of govenimeiit in time of peace, 

11 hocomes weak aiAl inefficient. . . A military 
guard is seen at every town, all seems secfire, 

1'llt‘ness jicrvadcs tlic civil power, neglect of duly 
iblhjAvs, and want of vigour becomes universal. 

The same thing ensues with the troojis. Ihsci- 
l»line hocomes slack, officers on dotachraent are 
idle, soldiers insolent and disobedient, guards do 
their duty slovenly or not at all, and the whole 
becomes weak and worthless. . . The troops 
^ Life, Vol. rV. p. 20U, » Ibid. pp. 37tJ. 
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PAiiTii. being at tlio call of the civil power, the coin- 
Jliston/. inantler can have no system, and when a rising 
Liic j. A'F. place, nothing li*Ke a proper distribution 

exists, asd they are in a fair way to be over- 
powered and destroyed/* ' Precisely the same 
cause militates against our operations at the 
present day." * 

He found an omnipotent in ilitary board (since, 
indeed, abolished), careless about the health or 
comfort of'the soldier, or even about his equip- 
ment. The engineer department was nominally 
under the command of tlie Comniander-in-Chief, 
but works were stopped by order of the Civil Co- 
vernrnent, direct to tlic engineer. The bread and 
meat were bad at Uraballa, “ because the military 
board put the wliole contracts uj) to auction, and 
at such a price that the contractui’s couhl not keep 
tlunr contracts;”^ much as, for the sake of {| 
trifling economj^ occasiciii was given for an out- 

' Life, Vul. IV. p. 17r>. 

- “ WlmtoNcr thtJ Service an I its morit'4 1 'lx at 
utlior times, I say not ; but at i>n scut there is no nl*t 
Unit the civil ’aervants <iperatc as a clu^ on military movi-- 
nicnts, — 100 men hero, !i(> men thci *, ajjplicatioiis from all 
part.s ; and the service )UiU’iI, leads to want ol 

energetic system in the militai’y diij»artmcnt nf tlie State. 
Troops arc frittered away at the call of (sometimes) boy- 
civilians ; and tlironfjfliont there is a direct anta^onisin to 
military views, wishes, and principles.” — Ijtiier ^ Jroiu 

A»i). 20M, l.Sa7. »« Mr Ilomvmfrd Mailp /hr 
Oct, 10, 18.07 (p. 788). “They are waitinfj^ in (laWllporo for 
reinfiyrcemcnts, and T tliink they will have to wait Borne 
time ; for thou^di trcx»ps are arriviiif^ in (Calcutta daily, still, 
a.s they are sent nji the country, nia^^istratos ami otliors 
delay them for the better protciction of the stations on thy 
river; but unless (reiioral Huveloclc t^cts more troops to his 
assistance, 1 fear it will l>e a second Cawnport* Inisinoas.”— 
Letter from a Non-rom mixKiuned Officer of Hte 78^//. Hiyit'- 
landersj from AUtdudmd, Av<). 21.sf, 1857 ; ibid. p. 736. 

3 Life; Vol. IV. p. IM. ' 
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break which hjis convulsed all India, through i*Ain’ ii 
tiic use of objectionable grotvge. Making a t(nir 
through the Punjab, in one place he found that 
an examination of the barracks left ‘‘ no* wond'er 
at the sickly state of the men ; in rooms badly 
ventilated and only twelve feet high, tlicy put 
142 men — only 94 men sliould have been in 
the^c barracks, at lUo most.”* At a second 
l)lace, amidst fine mountain scenery, the soldiers 
were sickly, the barrack!^ “infamous.*” Calcu- 
lated for 500 men, tlic military board bad i)ut 
1,300 into tbem. At a third, tlio barracks w'ero 
good, but men yet died from ciammiiig:- And 
so disease and neglect are now thinning the ranks 
of our army.’'* 

The only warlike event of his command was 
one in itself disgraceful to the authorities. A 
hill tribe, the Afreedics, att.ihkod some sappLM-s 
while making a road between I'cshliwur tind 

; Lite, Vol. IV. p. 108. 8 Ibid. r». 109. 

’’ “There is a very lar}j;o and V)caiitiful fort here, capable 
of containinj^ some tlionsands ; Imt, stranp^ to say, the two 
eoiii|>aiuos of the lli*^hlau<lei*s on duty here are both kej»t 
out of it ... . We are Ijinjj: od the f^rouud too, among largo 
bl.iek ants, and insects ami vermin of all doseriptions are in 
a)>uiidance .... Now all this could easily bo remedied by 
su]»plying ns with cots, of which there are })lenty of every 
dt s<Ti}>tion ill the fort; and yet, though tliey have Ifreu 
up]»hed for several times, they will not let us have any. We 
have ofte9& Iain on the ground. It is a tiling wo were <piitc 
accustomed to in Persia, and no man grumbled, because it 
Pouhl not be 1ielpc<l ; but here, wliere there is no occasion 
for it, an<l w'bore sickness is so prevalent, it is really tcM> ba<l 
- . . . Hince the arrival (if the Highlanders in Bengal, thive 
oHicors have died of eliolura and fever, and four have boon 
J'oiiniled in aetion. Our casualties m*e as follow^s . — killed 
in action, seventeen ; wounded, fifty-six ; died from cbolem, 
e\}»osure, and fatigue, forty-two j and two missing .” — JLctitr 
fruiic A UaUaOad, ubi supra. 
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pAiiT II. Xoliat, in the fur North-West. Witliont con- 
Uihtorii. suiting the Commander- ill- Chief, two regiments 
i.ECT \i. ^vere directed to force their way to Koljat, an 
' isolated* post. The Ooininiinder in-Chief fyiiml 

them, at I’eshawnr. One, despatched to oiieralo 
among rocky hills, was a cavalry regiment ; the 
other, an infiintry regiment, was, so to sj^eak, 
unarmed — muskets without^locks, locks without 
iiiusketB, and the like.^ Sir Charles Napiei* fur- 
nished them, on his owif responsibility with arms, 
and convoyed them in person to their destination, 
the road being so diilicult, that with 3,000 men 
and six guns lie lost two olheers and twenty men 
killed, besides wounded." He learned on the 
s]jot, amongst other reasons f»>r the hostilities of 
tijc Afroedies, that the Lahore Oovernment had 
raised the price of salt — one of the ojipressivt* 
(hjverriment monopolies of India — Uvo ihoKn'iami 
p* v cent,, viz. from twenty measures for a ruj>ce 
to one ruj)ce jier mciisure ; the forcing of the 
Bengal regulation code being, moreover, most ol- 
fensive to the hilhnen, so that, as he wrote to 
Lord Ellcnborougli, there would have been more 
insurrections Lad the discontcntetl had lulls to 
flee to.=* 

But the most striking fact of his command 
Wife, that it w^as marked by a mutiny of the 
Bengal arm;^, arising from vciy much the sanio 
causes as the present oue, though u])ou a dif- 
ferent occasion. The primary occasion this time 
wras, that certain extra allo>vances unwisely made 
to the sepoys, on the first occu])ation of the Puu- 
j.i-b, were suddenly suppressed on annexation, 

» Life, Vol. IV. p. 233. a Ibid. p. 237. 

'' Jbid. p. 238. 
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flius iiocciNSjiril^’^ arousing tlio feeling among thoin part it. 
tliat it was ngainst their own interest to promote Uhtory. 
tilt* e-\tcnsi«>ii of tlie Englisll rule. Tampering 
with the scjhlicrs’ pay is at all times a dangeio.ur^ 
experiment ; how much more so w’itli an army 
of alien merccniirieSj kept to overawe peo])le 
akin to thcMn in race and language ! Two regi- 
ments refused the naluced pay ; anotiier, 400 
miles off, refused tft outer the Ihinjah without 
the higheii pay ; twenty-four other, regiments 
wei*e kiiox”!! to ho of the same mind. An 
nmisual d^rce of eoiTespondenco wms going on 
hetw^eeu regiments; sc'poys, cspc'oially the young 
ones, were lieard to say, “ When other regiments • 
ctjine up, w’c wdll do as they do ; this ivductioii 
of jiay is tyranny, hut what can w'o do alone 7’’ 

Sir ('liarles Najiier discovered, moreover, that 
the insubordinate spirit was chiefl\" among the 
lhahmins, wdio.se plan was, hy religious intliienee 
to overawe the Oovernnieiit, and bar recruiting 
if the nuithfeers were disbanded.* 

'Fo the plan of dishandment, whilst it could he 
avoided, Sir F'hurles Najiior w^as strongly opposed. 

I Fad the twp most disaffected regiments been 
disbjuided, tno wliole line, he urged, would follow' 
their example. “]S[o man could toll w here this 
danger would end, and any blunder of this ]^ind 
Would be ruinous.” For “the greatest jiossible 
danger” he felt that he “ must be prepared.” His 

^ Circuiastantjos wliich, 1 11 link, deserve to be referred to in 
connexiiin with the iii\\tinoas feelin*? of this porioih thoujjti 
left nnnotieoil by the Napiora, ai-e the explosions of aminn- 
nition, — one at IksiiaiHis, of barrels of powilcr, in no 

less than thirty boats, wiiich killed njiwards of 1 .200 pcoj>Je, 

---another on the (iangos, which dostitiyod 1,800 bari'ol.s. 
tbonj^h without loss of life. Bee Taylor and Mackenna, 
pp. 478-9. 

VOL. II., N’ 
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PART II. resolution was to treat the cases as isolated ones, 
Jliatojy, whilst they could be thus treated ; “ for,” said he, 
^.CT.xi . a if *^e attempt to bully large bodies they will do 
the same by us, and a fight must ensue.” The 
crowning event of the mutiny was when, at W uz- 
zeerabad, a regiment coinhi<j fnmi Luvicnow, on 
reaching Ooviiidghur, in the Punjab, insulted the 
officers, attempted to seize the gates of the great 
fort, containing treasure, and was only quelled by 
the accideptai presence^ of a cavalry regimeut on 
its return to India. The mutineers were sen- 
tenced, too Icnicntl}^ as Sir Charles thought, to 
fourteen years’ imprisonment. This time Sir 
Charles deemed it expedient to dismiss the regi- 
ment ; but in order to neutralize the evil, he 
instantly replaced it by an irregular battalion 
of Coorkhas, thus showing the Brahmins that 
their efforts to stop recruiting would only serve 
to substitute for the Hindoo sepoys men with- 
out caste prejudice, and of a hardier and more 
w’arlikc race than themselves. Had the examine 
been followed on a large scale, as he vainly 
urged, the present mutiny would probably never 
have been heard of. 

Whilst Sir Charles Napier was thus engaged 
in skilfully setting to rights the already rickety 
fraipework of the Bengjil army, his proceedings 
were suddenly brought to a close, and the work 
had to remain undone for ever. 

As an instance of the trifles upon wdiich the 
greatest and most fearful events in history may 
partly turn, it is w^orth while recording how this 
took place. 

There was a regulation of Lord Ellcnborough’s, 
giving the sepoys compensation for rations, reck- 
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Oiling each article separately 'when they were pa tit n 
above a ccilaiii price- Lord Hardinge altered Hwttrn/. 
this in 1847, and the coTinpe/isation was cohsoli- ^ ^ 

dated on the wliole of the articles composing the ^ 
lations. The sepoys in the Punjab knew nothing 
of the change for a long while, owing to the 
chea] mess of provisions. But at Christmas, 1841), 
prices having risen at the station of Wuzzeerabad, 
the f(>cus of the latie mutiny, the new mle came 
into effect, and w^ould h^ve deprived, each sepoy 
<if a trifling sum. Sir Charles had just quelled 
open mutiny ; he knew, however, that the muti- 
nous spirit still pervaded 40,000 men. He 
dreaded the effect of the new rule, at this parti- , 

' ular time and ))lace. Had he referred to the 
Supreme (Council, he would not have had an 
answer for a month. Sup])orted by the advice of 
the Adjutaiit-Gcnend, and of the brigadier in 
coiiiinand at the station, lie took upon himself to 
suspend the operation of the new rule, pending a 
I’cference to the Council, llie fota? extra expense 
wliich he thus occasioned to the Government was 
ten pounds. 

The act was not, indeed, di^llowed. But it was 
met by a reiirimand from the Governor- General, 
conveyed through third parties, so as to render 
it more offensive, — warning the Commandgr-in- 
Chiof that he would not again be permitted, 

‘‘ wilder any circuinstanceH, ih issue orders which 
should change the pay and allowances of the troops 
s(*rving in India, and thus, practically, to exercise 
an antliority which had been reserved, and most 
properly reserved, for the Supreme Government 
idone.’^ 

Sir William Napier w.istes far too much time 
^ N 2* . 
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Mild ]>M]i(’r in dofonec of Ids lirotlior in rosjieot (o 
this inattcr. and u])oii the disoiission of tlio many 
ndslakfs in the Ditkc «>f Wdlington’s mcnioran- 
di\in upon it. IFa oominandor-in-chiof like Sir 
Cdiarles Xnjdor, full of years, genius, and experi' 
cnee, cannot exercise his jndginent for tlie avoid- 
ance of iniitiiiA" ill India by suspending a petty 
regulation at the cost often pouinls, of course he 
has no place there. The ccfiintiy, with its mil- 
lions of natives, and thc^isands of scatterc<l l^hiro- 
peans, must be left at the mercy of a clever 
goveriKu-g(Mieral, wliosc endeavours “to assimi- 
late tlie soldiers' allowances in every province (.tf 
the I*icsidenc3%’* take, of course, precedence of 
any other consideration. 

Into the further details of Sir Tharles Najiier’s 
and Lord Dal housie’s differences I need not enter. 
He seems to have offended Jjord Dalhousie from 
the first, unwittingly, by severely criticising the 
Punjal) administrative system, wliich was the 
(jovernoi’-Ccnerars own work : he offended him 
afterwards wittingly, by jdacing the (loorkhas on 
septiy allow^ancc's, which Lord lialhousie sought 
to wdtldiold, althoi^h these gallant fellows, whilst 
very ])roud of our service, Avere actually star vine: 
upon their scanty pay as irrejiulars, and many had 
des(^rted from sheer want of food.^ 'I'iie fnig*dity 
of Sir Charles, who reduced the cstahlishniciit of 
the Commaiidcr-in-Chicf, on inspection, from SO 
or 90 elephants, 300 or 400 camels, and nearly 
as manj^ bullocks, with all their attendants, and. 
332 teiit-jdtclicrs, including 50 men solely cin- 
jdoyed in carrying glass doors for a pavilion, — to 


J Life, Vol. IV. p. 248. 
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30 elephauLs, 334 camels, and 222 teiil:-])itciua-.s. pa n r «: 
at a saviii” of expense to the .Treasury of TTA)/, a 
month,' was a standiujj; rebuke to the Governor- 
(h'lieral, whose travelling camp consisted of Khj '' 
elepliants, l,0(i0 camels, 700 bullocks, 133 carts, 
b'^S^.Juveruiuent tents, and G,000 men, exclusive 
of the I'scort ;■ and, if I misUike not, exclusive, 
alsv», of the c<Kjlies ppessc'd fnun village to village, 
where they can be cauglit for the ser\ice, and 
too often left unpaid. *• After the tebukc Sir 
Charles bad received, he could not remain in 
romimtud, and ho did not. Ail he had ilone, he 
wi'ote, on leaving India, Avas to give “a vigorous 
tone to tlie army, which it had in a groat degree 
hist.'* Next to tone, he “ought to have draw'll 
tht‘ cords of <liscii)line and drill tight, hut could 
not, without time and camps of instruction, nei- 
ther of which he could olitaln. Ihit before ho 
ciuild impr(»vo discipline, tljc troops must have 
heeu fi’ced from the u])[»ressive civil duties im- 
])o^ed oil them ; until this w'as done, no good 
could he done.” And so tlie llengal army lost 
it-; last chaiiee of ijoaceful renovation.''* 

iSir Charles Najiier hrok leave of the ofliccrs of 
the Indian army in a colehrated adilrcss (Jith Doc., 

I'S'^O), severely comphiining of them for neglect- 
ing to pay their debts, and having to he hroi^ght 
hefore Cuui'ts of Ilequcsts. “ A vulgar man,” ho 
wrote, “who enjoys a champagne tiiiin, and 
swindles his servants, may he a pleasant coni- 
]>anion to those wdio do not hold him in contempt 
as a vulgar knave, but ho is not a gentleman ; 

^ Life, Vol. IV. i)j). n05, 206. a IhiO. p. 221. 

Lite, V(»l. IV. p. 20.S. The whole of the abo^c details 
are dr.iwn hum this volume, , 
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1‘Airr II. his cornmisMon nuikes him aii ofhcor, but lie is 

Jlfuiortf. not a f^ontleiuaii.” c ^ 

j.hcr January, ISJI, Bajee Ilao, the ohl Poshva, 

died. Wc wi^ihed liis ])ensioii. DO, 000/. a year, 
to be continued to his adopted son, Nana Sabib. 
This was refysed ; but the ja^vheer of IVithoor, 
with all its privileges, including the einploj^ 
inont of troo])s and poSvSessi/>n t>f artillery, was 
It loft teiufiorarily to the latter. J lence, as T have 
ah'oadv liad occasion to*observe, the late frightful 
massacre of Oawnpore. 

A very disgraceful trial wm, in March, ISol, 
brought to a final conclusion against the Govern- 
uient. A contractor, of real genius, Jotee iV-rsad, 
had nndcrtakeu the wdiole subsistence of the 
armies during tlie Afglianistan and Gwalior cam- 
paigns. At the close of the Avar, he claimed a 
balance of half a niillioii sterling, ft Avas not 
paid, voucliors not being fortliconiing, at least 
tor the whole — \^onche3*s which, under the cir- 
cumstances, it is said, could hardly be -looked for. 
On the occurrence of the Punjab war, lie aa^hs 
requested to undertake the commissariat. He 
refused, hut yielded at 'last, on promise of an 
adjustment of arrears after the war, and of a 
title of honour. \Vhen the war was over, he 
received neither : his new accounts were still 
more rigidly examined. He threatened an action. 
A native employed in the Goimnissariat brought 
charges of eoiTuj>tion, embezzlement, and forgery 
against him, and Major Uamsay Avas ordered to 
inquire into it. Ho rejiorted him blameless to 
the Military Board. ’Of three members, two 
agreed in his report ; a third proposed to refer 
the matter to the .Goveruor-Gciieral and his 
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C\)uncil. It is always pleasant to shirk respoiisi- part ir. 
hility : the matter was so refen*cd. And now History. 
occurred a scone wliich* recalled the da^^s of lect.xv. 
Warren Hastings and of Nuncornar. ^rhe.wcalthy v ' 
native who liad alone subsisted onr armies in 
three wars — who was, beyond all question, an 
iTnsatisfied creditor of the State, — \tas required to 
give bail to appear in a penal action, brought 
agrdiist him by that Govenimcnt, his debtor at 
Agra. Mr. hang, an Erjglish barrister, became 
his bail ; but ,lotee Persad, mistrustful of the 
( ’om])any’s justice, fled to Calcutta, hoping to be 
safe under the jurisdiction of the Supreme ('?ourt. 

The ^vamxnt W’as, however, executed in ralcutta, 
jmd Jotce Persad was taken to Agra. 1'lie trial 
lasted twelve days, 'rin* prosecutor, the jury, the 
(y\jurt, w^ei’e all nominated by the fJovornrnent. 

But Jotce Persad, defended by his bail, Mr. Lang, 
w'lis acquitted, amidst the enthusiasm of the na- 
tives, who wanted to carry him in triumpli from 
the Court House. Three- qiurrters of a century 
had certainly made a diflercnce in the condition 
of India. Nuncomar, accusing a Governor- 
Ceiicral, was h:uiged for forgery; Jotee Pei-sfid, 
claiming his riglits from Government, was ac- 
(piitted. Put, as respects the Government of 
India, the sjjirit of the two disgraceful proceed- 
ings is the same.' 

Beyond disturbances on the north-w^estern 
frontier, and riots at Bombay between the Mns- 
snlmen and Parsecs (22-3d November), remark- 
able at this day as a now token of revived 

^ Of coiu'se, we need not suppose Jotce PcrsA<l iiiiinficii- 
tite ; Imt tlio conduct of the Govenmioiit is not Ll»o less im- 
wortliy t»n that ac(x>unt. 
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PAHT II. Mussulman fanaticism, iiotliiiig of moment oc- 
ciirrcrl till the end of 1851, except the breaking 
L'ECT.xv . second fturrfiese war. 

‘The oj'igiii (^f this war was about the most futile 
that could be imagined. ''J'wo masters of English 
ships at Ilangoon w'crc ])rocccdcd against in the 
Burmese Cofirt by English subjects, — East 
Indians, T believe, — and fined, one 55/., one 
70/. They complained to tlio English autho- 
rities ; laid claim to 1<)20/. for demurrage, 8ic. 
1’heir claim was cut down by nearly half, to 
020/. ; but so docked, a S(|ua«lroii was sent to 
llangoon to enforce it (November, 1851). The 
King of Burma at first sent complimentary 
letters to Commodore LambiTt ; recalled the 
Covenior of Baiigoon ; sent two de]Mity governors 
to make inquiry. Kinding out, ajijiareiitly, wbat 
the nature of the grievance was, — a squabble 
between foreignei’s as to the decision of bis own 
magistrate, who bad been called njioii by one of 
them to interfere, — his Burmese pride was 
wounded; ho restored the late gi'vernoi’ to favour, 
the Fiigiish were superciliously treated, and sixty 
English subjects thrown into jirison. Hereupon, 
by \vay of ‘‘material guarantee,” a Burmese 
ship of war was taken, and brought in as a 
])ri5« to an English .ship anchored outside a fort, 
'fhe fort fired, was silenced, and a blockade of 
the rivers of Burma established (.January, 1852). 
^Moderate terms were, no doubt, offered hereupon. 
The prize was to be restored, if the Burmese 
would only pay tlic sum first asked. But their 
blood was up ; an insulting reply was sent by 
the hands of a dirty fisherman, and the ships 
were fired on. War now became unavoidable. 
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lint tlio troops could not start for a few paht it. 
inontlis. . Jfisfort/. 

(Icneral Godwin, the cftmniiinder of tlie (wpe- 
dilion, arrived in Ilangoou on the 2d ..\pril. - I 
shall not, any more than on the occasion of the 
first liurmeso liVar, <;o into the details of the 
operations, which lasled two The main 

llatnrc of the war wji.s the same as that of the 
pri'vious one, viz. the ascent of the river Irra- 
waddeo. This, as Sir OUirles Napier- justly ob- 
M'rved, had the etfect of “ stcrcoty}>in^ ” our line 
(.»f o])eratiousd General Godwin was an oM man, 
whose sole claim to eonimaud apparently was 
fliat he had been in the first liiirmeso war, an<l 
bad survived it. lie w\‘is jeaU>us, it was said, of 
the younger and more active otlicer in command 
of the navy, Commodore Lambcrf, Our force 
of steamers w'as fortunately overwhelming, and 
ILi.ue us immense advantage in the river warfare 
which was carri(*d on; w’hilst the lUirme.se 
showed no longer the geiieralshij) which they had 
ovhibited during the first war. Still, the o})era- 
lioiis were far from creditable to ns. general 
seemed to be, having taken a town with 
bttle loss, to leave in it a force insiiflicieut. to 
vi'taiu it, and then to I’ctake it with severe loss. 

1 borne had thus to be Taken twice, the city of 
I'egu three times, though in a country wliich 
rose of itself in our favour. Detachments wore 
cut off ; officers were murdered. I*cgu, after 
offi(;ial annexation, was overrun with so-named 
robbers, wdio at last had to be called lUiniuso 
pati-iots, declaring that if they had to givo np 
the country to us it should be as a desert. The 
^ Life, IV. p. y63. 
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iMi?T II. Pcgiicse bitterly askcil if tliis was to bo our pro- 
J/is/ortf. tectuju. Fortmiafcl}’ for us, an internal rcv{>ln- 
tion broke out in Ava ;*a more poaeefnl inonareli 
^ was set, on the tlironc. But tlion^li peace was 
nominally re-establishc<3, quiet was not, as late as 
April, 18o5. Promc was tliroe times fired ; an 
officer eroctinjJ telegraph-posts was tied to a tree 
and speared to deatli. Pogn, liowcver, remains 
our own, giving us a further large strip of the 
coast line of Eastern ludia. 

In the meanwhile, a further territory had been 
alme^ed in Sciudo. There was always trouble 
on the north-western frontier ; Moniunds and 
’ Ensofzyes were in arms ; our territory had been 
invaded near Dora Ismail Khan; in the IlazLU’eh 
country two collectors had been killed, and the 
chief, after vainly endeavouring to punish the 
murderers, wjts mustering his people for defence 
against British retributi(.»n. From Peshawurtho 
fermentation extended to Khyrpore, where old 
Mcer Ali Morad, the only one of the Scimle 
Ameers who had remained faithful to us, was 
sai<l to be protesting against the Company’s 
claims to Sukkur and Roree, tw'O strong towns 
facing each other, in the n(»rt,h- western corner of 
his jagheers. It was certaiiil}'^ convenient to 
disoover at this moment that* he had committed 
forgery in a treaty betw^een the C()mj)any and 
his father, substituting the names of districts for 
those of villages. An overwhelming force was 
sent against him. An independent prince, our 
ally, was summoned before a British commission, 
to aiisw^cr cluirges brought by men of bad cha- 
racter, one of whom acknowledged himself the 
actual forger at liis alleged desire. He was 
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foiirul .guilty, though protestinj^ tliat lie could 
ju’ove the iinjiossibility of tbp forgery ; and nut 
only were the districts in question tLiken away, 
hut a great ]>.art of his dominions, yieldiwg inoi-c 
than IK), 0(1(3/. a 3 "ear, was eontiscated — thcrch}’' 
c<»nveniently coveriiiir a deficiency in the revenues 
(»f British Scinde Tlic j)rincipal ac;eu.ser 

has since acknowled^^ed tliat tlu* accusation was 
f.dse, and brought in revenge; but the confiscated 
possessions have never bden restored.^* It is the 
same Meer Ali Morad, who the otlier day for- 
warded a most liberal donation to tiie Indian 
llolief Fund. Such is another sample of what 
iny Lord Dalhousie deemed ^‘just oi>portuuities” 
for annexation of territory. . 

Sir Coliu Campbell, with 2,o00 men, now 
inarched against the Eusofzycs, north of Pesha- 
Avur, who submitted, jiromising to pay tribute. 
Stuiio months afterwards, however, this noble 
oflicor, now Ooinmauder-in-Chief, was driven to 
resign his command through differeuees with the 
jMilitary Board. The ostensible reason for bis 
resignation seems to have been that the forces 
assigned to him w'ore too small for the duties 
imposed upon him ; the real one, as appears 
from Sir Charles Napier's lettei*s, that his cllorts 
to prevent “unprovoked attacks and cruoflaes 
on the tribes anmud Peshawur,” “ almost jiast 
belief,” jiroved unsuccessful ; whole districts being 
devastated, and the most beautiful villages burned, 
“ without any apparent re.*ison but the desire of 
iioliticals to appear vigorous in the eyes of Ijord 
Dalhousie.”- (I mention this, because recent 


i*AiiT n. 
irisftn'i/. 
LKVT XV. 


^ Sir Charley Nnpior’s Life, Vol. IV. p. ^40. 

2 lua. p. yuo. 
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PAHT II. jiccouiits from the extreme north-west seem to 
Jhxtury, imply the perpetrg.tioii of exfictly shnilar out- 
lV.c t . X to “overawe” tVie tribes.) To^^al•(ls the 
cikI of .tlie year a force was si‘nt, under 

Major Kdwardes, to occupy the Kohat pass, and 
budd a fort ft>r overawing the Afreedies. There 
was figliting'a whole day, but the ]«iss was 
blocked; four village's burnec] ; and the Afieedies, 
for the time, starved into submission. The fron- 
tier, howeter, may be «considered in a stale of 
chronic disturbance. The assassination of oflice^jp 
— sharji fights with the hill tribes — sudtlen at- 
tacks from them, sometimes to the number of 
2,000, arc constantly reported from the neigh- 
bourhood of Peshawnr and Kohat, to the end of 
jjord Dalhousie’s rule, and since then also. 

This was the time of the Kussian war, and of 
cotirse the impulse of it was felt as far sis India. 
Tiie Asiatic peoples, ou the whoh*, ju-efeiTcd the 
English. Dost Mahoiunied sent envoys to Pe- 
shawar, to (^ilcutta ; the Khan of Kokaii did 
the same. A treat}^ was signed with Dost Afo- 
liammed on the 3()tli jMarch, l8oo. Thi' Khan of 
Kokaii ol)taine<l 3']ni:lish- drill instructors for his 
troops. Army refonns were introduced, and 
senior officers shelved ; troops were sent to the 
Crimea ; meetings took place iu aiil of the 
Pati iotic Fund ; a I’arsee lectured in llomhay 
on the blessings of llritish rule. It may, how- 
ever, be regretted tliat instead of sending an 
J^iglish regiment to the Crimea, advantage was 
not taken of a war in defence of Turkey against 
Ptussia to make an ajipeal to Mussulman feeling, 
and draft off from India, with their own hearty 
concurrence, the most turbulent i^ortion of our 
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Tndiini ])opul;it,ion. As it was, there were iii- rAirr it. 
stances of volunteering for the war from, the 
r>ongal native cavahy. wiiich*wcre iH)t aceoptod. 

And it thus actually ha]»penod, that during tJie ^ 
course of this war for Mnssulnuin interests, we 
liad to repress S]>cci:\l Mnssnlman disturbances 
in SouUieru India, in one of wlflch Ilrigadier 
Polin Mackenzie was almost miirdei’ed by his 
own Mussulman trr»opci*s; whilst the collector 
of Malabar, Mr. (lonolly, W'as actually killed 
while sitting with his wife in his own verandah. 

^'J'he Kizam’s teri itory was < in great disorder. 

The sums nquired for payment of his debt to 
ns hail to be diverted from the ordinary ])urposes 
of the »Statc. Tlie nn2)aid troops committed out- 
rages at Hyderabad; many rich natives sought 
refuge at the Britisli Uesideucy. ^Ilie Goveruor- 
General recpiired a portion of territory, yielding 
aiimially 'hiOjOOO?., to be given up to tbc manage- 
ment of the Kesident, until the debt sbonld bo 
lawfully li<piidated (18»5I). The llesident was 
enip«>\\ered to take military occupatitni, utdess 
])eaceably given previously to a given date. 1die 
Minister avowed liis inability to pay the con- 
tingent; five l^higlisb officci-s Avere asked for to 
collect the revenue. Kvcntually, the Nizam cedt'd 
to us Ills territories iu Berar — rich cotton districts 
— ^in discharge of our claims. TJiere were, how- 
ever, many disturbances after this, caused chiefly 
by Mussulman Eohillas. 

The next great annexation of territory w\as that 
of Nagporc — i.c., the old Mahratta kingdom of 
Berar — in 1853. It w'as annexed, as Sattara 
before, for want of heirs, adoption being dis- 
allowed. The exact particulars of the case I am 
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iMiiT 11. not fully acquainted with. But one cannot fixil 
Ilisfon/. to be struck w’ith the frequency of death without 
LECT.xr. amongst Indiiln su/ereigns, from the moment 

^ ^ W'Jieri the policy of aunemtion is proclaimed by 

a Govornor-geneiul.i 

There was one other bold experiment in annex- 
ation to bo performed by Lord Dalhousie.® But 
it marks so essentially the very close of his rule, 
that I deem it better to turn' away for the pi'esent 
to measures of intcmal^administration, — many of 
them most commendable — to matters of internal 
discussion, some of them most scandalous. ^ 

Public works wrere, in some directions, vigor- 
ously pushed. The opening of the Great Ganges 
Canal w’Jis an event of the greatest importiince 
to Upper India, and was looked ui)ou by vast 
crowds wdth feelings of religious wonder and 
thankfulness. Thanks chiefly to the energy of 
Colonel Cautlcy, 500 miles of this magniticent 

1 One fact connected with the Nagj'joi-e annexation d(‘- 
serves to he iiiciitionod. Under the plea that the jewcU 
hclon^ri^ to the late Ilaja wcix) (h-owri property, family 
heirlooms and other articIcH, to the araourit «)f 759,001)/., were 
taken jKissessicm of l»y the government, the jjrcatcr part 
sold in tlie jmblic bazattr, ami the proceeds ap]>ropriatod to 
Ibnn a fund for pensions to tbo four wives of the Uaja, and 
f<»r the support of his “family connexions;” the public 
exchc<iuor magnanimously ttikinj:; upon itself to defray any 
ileWcieiicy, to the amount ot Jj0,000/. a year. In otlicr 
words, the jirivato projicrty of the Kaja was to an-swer his 
• iblif^ations, whilst the Uomjiany took his territory. Sen. 
the liuUait AVws, 2d April, 1855. 

=* Minor absoqitions of territory can hardly be reckoned. 
In a map prefixeil to Mr. Wylie's “ Hcn^al as a Fiehl of Mis- 
sions,” J find the district of Sum bhiilpoor in the S. W. m^ked 
as annexed in 1850, — a fact ivs to which 1 have no other iiifoi^' 
Illation. — On the same map, to the N.E., '^Toolarain Senan- 
piittee’.s territory” is marked a.s “ annexed in 1844 ” Some 
sli(.^ht further imtieo of this latter event will bo found at 
p. 70 of the same work. — Jeitijoor “lapsed” in 1849. 
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work had been completed in eight years. Through pakt ii. 
the vigour and promptness of Dr., now SirAVil- J/infortf. 
liam, O’Shaughnesscy, a*ina|:nificent system of ' 'y 

telegraph communicitiou was carried from end 
t(> end of India. Clieap postage was introduced. 

Great encouragement was given to the formation 
of railivay companies in ICngland,'* by means of 
(hwerninent guarantees for a nunimurn rate of 
dividend. ]hit in fpite of tl»c strenuous oppo- 
sition of one of the ablest engineer oflfifccrs in the 
Company’s service. Lieutenant- Colonel Cotton, a 
Reference was given, as 1 have mentioned else- 
where, to dear railways over cheap ones, anil 
the improvement of Avater communication, har- 
bours, &c. However, it is better that India 
should have railways, with their staff of indepen- 
dent Englishmen, any how, and at any price, 
than not at all. Bombay has the credit of 
having opened the first I'ailway ; Calcutta the 
second. Ju spite of all w ise predictions to the con- 
trary, the natives have largely patronized them. 

In connexion with the question of public 
works should, however, be mentioned a most 
discreditable financial transaction, more dam- 
aging to the credit of the (^ompany than any 
they ever perpetrated. In the year 18»>3, the 
< Company’s finauc.os were said to be in a niost 
flourishing condition ; its treasury so full, that 
it was enabled to pay off at par its existing 
five per cent, loans, offering, however, as a matter 
of favour to its creditors, to keep their moni^y 
at four per cent. Tlic bait took, and the bulk 
of the holders both of the Company’s floating 
debt in India, and of its so-called book-debt, 
converted their five per cents, into four’s ; 
the public, confidence remaining .such, that the 
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PART II. value of llic security was scarcely imiiairod, and 
//igfoni. that it reiuainod at a prciniuiu. Bcfoi-c lorij^, sub- 
i.KCT.xv^ picion began to be ftroiviod, by a futile attempt b> 
~ riuso moiKy at throe-and-a-lialf per cent, in India, 
Avberc twelve per cent is the av(‘ragc rate. K.irly in 
the necessit}’^ of proim^tingpulilic works wa^ 
made tlic pleri for an(»tbcr loan, and this time ai 
five ]»er cent. The whole mercantile community 
of India. Knglish and native*, Avas convulsed. On 
the 20th 'Decend)cr, ^^">4, the Court of Direct o?-.s 
had .spoken of there being surplu.s funds in tlie 
treasuiy sufficient to carry on public works. In 
March, ISdd, nearly three millions Averc asked of 
the capitalist. Instantly the Company’s ff)ur jier 
cent, paper fell from above par to sixteen or scA’eii- 
teeii per cent, diseonnt ; tlic five ])er cent, yiaper 
itself being at a discount also. Tlie pretence of 
pidilic Avorks was felt instinctively to be a blind. 
Still, the thick and thin snj)porters of Govern- 
ment endeavoured to demonstrate it a reality. 
The j)ul)li(; works loan slo\Aly filled; and lo ! since 
then, a four>and a-half per cent, loan, afterwards 
turned into another five j>er cent loan, has h/id 
to he opened, thi.s time. Avithout any ]>rctcuce 
public Avorks ; Aihilst Avithin the present year, 
almost all public AAmrks have laid to be susjiendcd ‘ 
Tlfco -ff )ur per cent, swindle” is the habitual term 
by Avhich the conversion of 1 85.3 is spoken of in In- 
dia ; and avc have been lately told that the Coui- 
pany’.s breach of faith in this respect to its credi- 
tors — the great bulk of Avbom are natives — has 
been instanced by mutineers as a justification foi* 
their becoming false “ to their salt.” So difficult 

1 1t> tho Madras Pi-csidoncy money is refused even fei 
the rf]iair of existing roswis, out of tiio town of Aludrus." — 

Latt& froia Indiaf lafA O^ivhm'j 1857. t * 
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is it to measure the consequences of one dls- part ii. 
lionost act. Let us pass, liowever, for a wliilc to 
matters wliich exhibit L^rd Dalhousie’s adniinis- - 
ti’ation ill a more creditable light. ^I’he rule of 
liOrd Hardiiige had seen the creation of' a Lieu- 
tenant- Governorship of Bengal — an office greatly 
needed. The exercise of this in»portant func- 
tion was entrusted to Mr. Hall ida 3 ^, probably the 
ablest t^ompaiiy’s servant of the day, whose exa- 
mination before the Committee of th§ House of 
Commons on Indian affairs, on the occasion of 
the last renew’al of the charter, im])resscd all 
who hoard it with a deep sense of bis worth. To 
Mr. Halliday, I believe, arc chiefly owing the mea- 
sures of internal improvement which mark I^ord 
Liilhonsie’s rule in Northern India ; and he is 
s]»eci:illy distinguished \for his resolute efforts to 
place Europeans and natives on a folding of 
equality. Unfortunately, 1 bcli^'C him to have 
taken, as all Cknnpaiiy s servants are apt to take, a 
wrong view as to the means by which this equality 
js to bo achieved. To low^er Europeans to the 
level of the native, seems to he the ideal of phi- 
lanthropy with statesmen of this stamp. To mise 
tlio natives to tlie level of Europeans, should be 
that of a true Englishman. Hence, while we 
may sympathise with Mr. Halliday in his projjo- 
sal, which created such excitement in Calcutta 
( 1805 ), to place a native lu the highest Com- 
pany’s court, that of Sudder Adawlut, I think 
we may, on the other hand, sympathise as en- 
tirely with the European community in their 
resistance to the “ black acts,” which have placed 
^higlish residents in the provinces under the 
jurisdiction of the Company’s courts. 

VOL. II. ^ o . 
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PAin’ 11 In connexion with questions of judicature 
JJitiory.^ and legislation, it is well to mention at once the 
hECT, xt . charter of the «Easifc India Company, enacted 
^ in^ 1853 (16 <fe 17 Viet. c. 95). ^J’his was no 
longer for a term of years ; hut the Goiiipany’a 
government was to continue “until Parliament 
should otherwise provide.” The number of Di- 
rectors was reduced, one-third of them to be 
eventually appointed by the* Crown. A legisla- 
tive council was to be constituted for India ; tlie 
ap])ointrnents to the civil and medical services 
w'ere thrown open to general competition; the 
patronage of the army, with tliat of the staff of 
chaplains, being alone reserved to the Directors. 

The full effect of these innovations has not yet 
been felt. As one result of them, it may bo 
mentioned, that a native Cliristian, Dr. Coodeve 
Churkorbutty, won by public competition his 
admission to thg so-called “ covenanted” service 
of the Company as an assistant surgeon, the first 
native who has ever yet entered it. The creation 
of the Legislative Council in Bengal was followed, 
eight months afterwards (20th January, 1855), by 
the admission of the public to its debates, — the 
firat step towards the creation of a genuine public 
opinion. At Madras, Lord Harris, who seems to 
haje shown himself an excellent governor, set a 
kindred example by throwing open the Govern- 
ment records to the pi’ess,^ and the impulse 
given by him was followed in the other Presi- 
dencies. Yearly reports were also required to be 
sent in from all the Governments, aud from the 


I Tho Madras Native Association was, Lowever, refused 
this privilege. 
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various Commissioners, to Calcutta, — another i*art n. 
excellent measure. HWory. 

Education was zealourly promoted. Sctools 
were established at Poona for children of fhe ^ 
lowest castes, wdiose very shadow is pollution to 
the higher. In Calcutta, Mr. Drink water Be- 
tlnine, legal member of Council, took up the 
difficult subject of the education of native females ; 
and a school which he established for this pur- 
pose was maintained after his death by Lord 
Dslhousie. In the North-West, Mr. Colvin, tlie 
Lientenant-Covemor, issued a notification tJjat 
wherever village schools existed, natives unable 
to read or write would be ineligible for public 
employment. An important general plan of 
education was laid dowui. It was resolved that 
the Councils of Education should be superseded 
by Ministers, after wai’ds called, rather more 
modestly, Directors of Public Instruction, in 
each Presidency ; that universities should be 
created in Bombay and Bengal, on the plan of 
tliat of London ; that English education for the 
upper ranks of natives, and vernacular education 
for the masses, should, be placed on a footing 
of absolute equality ; that grants in aid should 
be made without distinction of creed, and subject 
to no condition except that of inspection^ by 
Government. The plan, on the whole, seems in 
itself an excellent one ; and for it, if I mistake 
uot, India is wholly indebted to Mr. Halliday. 

But it has j^ct to be shown that it will be worked 
in the right spirit. In the first place, instead of 
choosing the best man for Minister of Public 
Instruction, whether in or out of the service, 
the Indian Government deemed itself forced to 
• , o 2 
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PAHT II. appoint only civilians, with sgilaries of from 
Jfixtory. 3,o00^. to 4,000^. a year. An expenditure of 
xgr? ; . xr . 40,000/. a year on Aianjigemcnt, out of which five 
ci'Ntilian Buperintendents would draw 20,000/., was 
the first result of the nicasiiro ; and it was re- 
marked that the sahu'ies of the BUjjerinteiidcrit.s 
alone would maintain 800 village schools with 
their teachers.^ As single facts in tlie history of 
education, and the progress of knowledge ami 
moral feeling iir India, ^lowever, I know nothing 
more remarkable than tiic two following : — A prize 
for an essay on Female Infiinticide, w^ritten in 
English, w^as won by the Parsee Cowerjec llustoni- 
• jee Mody, at Bombay, in 1849.-^ A prize of 
3;)0/., offered by the Nawabof the Carnatic for a 
translation of a medical w'ork into Hindostance, 
w’as won, in 1805, over many competitors, by a 
young soldier of the 2nd Kuroj>eans/^ 

111 connexion wdth the subject of education 
may be mentioned that of infanticide in the 
Dooab (i.e. of the Ganges and Jumna). A large 
meeting of Rajpoot chiefs took place at Myn- 
pooric (November, 1851), in which they agreed 
to limit marriage expenses and dowries, according 
to the plan acted on by Hall in Mairwarra, by 
Ludlow in independent Rajpootana.^ An in- 
quiry took place as to the existence of the crime 
ill the Punjab, where it was found to be general 
among the Raj])Oots and among the Bedees, a 
priestly tribe who only tolerate male offspring ; 
common also among the Mussulmen.^ The cause 
^ Indian. News for Aiiril, 1855. 

* See Kaikos's ** Notes,” p. 12, n. 

Frie^id of 1 fuiia 21st, 1855. 

■* See Elaikes’s “ Notes,” 33rd and followinpf paf^fes. 

^ The practice was pointedly condemned among the Sikhs 
^ by Nanuk and Goviiid. ^ 
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was cliicfly, a« in Rajpootana, the expense of tart n. 
inarriafje ceremonies. A grejjt meeting of ctiiefs llistan/. 
was lield at Umritsnr, the holy cit}^ of the Sikhs ^Ecr. xr 
(14th November, 1853). It was calculated that, v ^ 
besides the natives of the town, there were 20.000 
strangers present. The meeting was addressed 
hy the Jiritisli authorities, and ‘every native 
jHCScnt signed an /igreemcnt, on oath, not to 
allow iiifaTiticide to take place without de- 
nouncing it. The plan ‘acted upon was again 
that of limiting marriage expenses. 

An attack upon caste, somewhat qucstionahle 
])erha])S in its boldness, was the passing of an act ^ 
for legalizing the re-marriage of female wddow's. 

It is obvious that the sup])rc.ssion of suttee must 
of itself have increased the number of widows, 
whose hxte — married as many of them are in 
infancy — became often most pitiable. But it 
may be doubted whether it w’ould not ha^e been 
better to liavc waited somewhat longer, im order 
to show the Hindoos that the one measure was 
the necessary result of the other. As it was, I 
suspect the suppression of suttee was rather 
cl locked by the latter step. Certain it is that it 
has not proceeded so rapidly in the native states 
as the great success of Major Ludlow’s efforts in 
the first instance might have led us to exjMJbt ; 
so that suttees have actually taken place withiu 
the last three years. And it should be added 
that the bill for legalizing the marriage of widows 
was strongly opposed in the north, — the seat of 
the jircsent high-castc mutiny ; although it seems 
to have been received with favour at Bombay. 

The evil of Dekoitee, however, seemed to bid 
defiance to the Governmeut. Sleemau had, indeed, ^ 
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PART II. well-nigh extirpated it from Central India, and 
had broken up, in great measure, its caste organi- 
• zation. But the result of this seems to have 
been to -flood the Tjower Provinces with fugitive 
robbers, who chiefly collected in irregular gangs 
around Calcutta itself. Petitions were received 
from respectable inhabitants of some of the 
neighbouring districts, appe^jling for protection. 
“ (hxng-robberies,” to use Lord Dalhousie’s own 
words in 1852, as qudted by Mr. Kaye, “had 
increased to such an extent, that a feeling of 
general insecurity hiid arisen in tlie minds of the 
people of these districts.” More stringent mea- 
sures w^ere enacted ; an energetic magistrate, 
Mr. Wauchopc, was appointed special commis- 
sioner for the suppression of Dekoitee in Lower 
Bengal. We are told that the crime had dimi- 
nished by one-half within the first year of his 
appointment. But we find, as hereafter noticed, 
many subseejuent complaints of the jirc valence 
of such evils, and of the consequent want of 
security for person and property, — the same 
mischiefs being also complained of in Madras. 

A more serious evil, however, than gang-rob- 
bery itself is, oppression by Government officers. 
Under Lord Ualhousie’s rule was at last unmis- 
takfjably brought to light a foul evil, the existence 
of which had been long kuowm and asserted by 
persons independent of the Company, and as long 
denied by Directors in and out of Parliament, — 
the practice of torture by the native officers of 
Government, whether for the extortion of evi- 
dence or for the collection of revenue. This I 
believe, indeed, to have been, — I fear T should still 
^ say, to be, — more especially prevalent among the 
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loss warlike races of Southern Tndia, and under rAr.T ii. 
the grinding influence of the ryotwar system. 

Here it was known anW denounced years ago ' 
by my grandfather, Mr. Murdocli Brown ; and 
hitter was the enmity which he brought upon 
himself by so doing. After him, it was again 
denounced imprint by his son, liow nineteen 
years ago. Company’s officers reported on its 
existence to their Government. Mr. Malcolm 
Lowin, when Circuit Judge in the Madras Pre- 
sidency in 1840, reported thus that the “cruel- 
ties ” to w'hicli accused parties were subjected by 
the police were “ sx^stcmatic and habitual.” One 
prisoner who appeared before him had lost his ‘ 
arm throTigh police maltreatment. Two others 
“ appeared with their bodies branded, the sores 
still fresh.”* Still Sir James Hogg and Mr. Mangles 
denied the fact in Parliament with lofty virtue. 

An English barrister of the Madras bar, Mr. 

Norton, at hist took the matter up ; and in a 
pamphlet established such an overwhelming 
primd facie case that Lord Harris, to his infinite 
credit, apjiointed a commission of inquiry into 
the subject, placing Mr. Norton upon it. The 
efforts of this Commission were greatly aided by 
the appearance in India of Mr. Danby Seymour, 
chairman of a new English organization for»the 
amelioration of onr rule in India, the “Indian 
Reform Association,” which has published some 
valuable tracts on the subject. By this means, 
whilst the Commission reported in Madras 
(1854), conclusively establishing the fact that 
torture of the most barbarous and revolting 

* See “ Torture in Madriia,” printed by Brottell, Hi\y- 
markot, 1855, 
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PAHT II. dcscni)tion was pmctiscd by native officers, Mr. 

Hi^orn. Seymour was able from Ids place in 

i>^i.|iament to corroborate the reality of the evil 
^ from tliQ results of his personal iiupiiry. Lord 
Harris, on his i)art, acted as an English noble- 
man should do. He gave full publicity to the 
Torture Tieport., and showed favour #o Mr. Norton. 
So great was the interest excited by tlic inquiry, 
that tlie chief magistmte and superintendent of 
police at Madras rei)orbid (1 9th January, 1855) 
that ‘‘parties were flocking to the Presidency’’ 
from all ])arts of the mofussil ” (the provinces) 
“ to make their representations before the Com- 
^ mittcc appointed to investigate alleged cases of 
tortui'e there were then “about .‘100 j)crsons 
in attendance, and the number was increasing 
daily some of these individuals had then been 
“ upwards of twenty days waiting for their turn 
to be heard and yet “in several instances” it 
had been found that parties had gone away, 
under circumstances leading “ to the belief that 
they had been induced to withdraw under pro- 
mises.” ‘ J\nd now it came to be pretty freely 
admitted that the case of Madras was but an 
extreme sample of what was taking ]>lace all 
over India. The Friend of India — once the 
able^and impartial organ of the Serampore mis- 
sionaries, then the thick-and-thin supporter of 
Government — had, indeed, for years admitted that 
tciidiure was practised in Bengal by the police, 
when it could be pcrj)etrated wdth impunity. 
Single cases established the fact. So little, indeed, 
w’as it estimated at its true heinousness by the 

1 See Indian Neirs for April 2rid, 1855, whei-e Mr. Elliot’s 
letter is quoted at length. 
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roTYipaiiy’s judges, that murder by judicial tor- part ii. 
ture seems hardly to have jjcen considered a JIhtory. 
crime worthy of death. *ln the mimher of the at 

ahove-namod journal for July 13, 18*04, 'may be ^ 

found a rej3ort of a case decided by the highest 
(Company’s) Ch-iminal Court of Bengal, in which 
a man suspected of dekoitoe was' tirst beaten 
personally by the yative ])olice supei’in tendon t 
with a whip ; then ordered to be l>eaten till he 
j)roduccd the idundcred •ju'operty ; then, wlien 
the victim agreed to show the sj)ot whei*c it was, 

})iit could find none, beaten again, till at last 
he ])roduced some silver ornaments from his own 
house ; then beaten again till he fell senseless ; 
then carried to the 2)olice, slung like a calf on a 
]»ole, on which journey he died. All the blows had 
been inflicted on the joints, to show as little ns 
I»ossible. On the ground that “the object of the 
jirisoners was not rnurder, but to extract from the 
deceased the jdundcred property and the names 
of his accoinidices,” the judge of Dinagepore 
sentenced the superintendent to foiu-teon years' 
imprisonment in irons, and his acconi] dices to 
difi'erent ])erlods of imprisonment, seven years 
being the maximum. You wdll jmdjably tliink 
with me that such a judge should have at least 
shared the j)unishinent of the Buj)eriiitendcftit. 

A year later (June, 185*5) an police 

officer and two others were charged at Calcutta 
itself with assaiilting two natives to extort con- 
fession regarding a gold ring ; an English doctor 
reporting that both of them had been beaten on 
the body with a stick. 

Whilst these grave charges were being esta- 
blished against the lowest of the Uom|)any’s offi- 
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PART II. cials, a good deal of scandal was spi-cad abroad, 
f/istory. in Bombay especially, respecting some of the 
Li:c T\ Jfr. liigliest. Two judges bf the highest Company’s 
V ^ court, the Smhler Adawlnt, were suspemled for 
misconduct, by Lord Falkland, Governor of 
^ Bombay. On the other hand, an inferior officer, 
a civilian of* the name of Luard, was also sus- 
pended, for offering to proye infamous conduct 
against some of the Company’s judges. A still 
more serfous matter were the charges brought 
forward by Colonel, now Major-General Oiitram, 
Besideiit at the Guieowar’s court, at Baroda, of 
bi-ibery against various officials. Th.ese ai'e de- 
tailed in several “blue books” of lS5:3--3, or- 
dered by Parliament ; and especially in Colonel 
Outram’s owui reports to the Bombay Govern- 
ment. Colonel Outram found the Guioowar’s 
couutiy distracted and lawless, and the most 
influential cause of its wretched condition to lie 
in “ a deeply rooted and wide-spreading distrust 
of the British authorities, partly founded on cer- 
tain decisions in cases of disputed succession, 
which were regarded by the native public as 
most unjust, and as • having been obtained 
through the influence of bribery.” That some 
of the decisions were really unjust,” he was 
“ wluctantly compelled” to admit ; that they 
were connected with bribery, largely received by 
Brahmins of the most subtle and corrupt tribe, 
employed as Govei-nment officials, he became 
equally convinced. To his surprise, he found 
inquiry into these malpractices checked by direct 
orders from Bombay, and notorious culprits 
screened by British influence, to the immense 
discredit of our nation. Pursuing his investiga- 
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tions further, he discovered that the charges of part ii. 
bribery were carried by the native voice as far Jli-atoru. 
as the Government of Bcmba^ itself; that large xr, 

sums were remitted year after year by the ^ ^ 

Guicowar to a Bombay banking-house, for pre- 
sents to the Governor himself, to members of 
Council, and other inferior partio-4 ; that these 
sums wei*c believed to reach tlic hands for which 
they were intended/' That they could have done 
so in any instance, seems ^difficult* to credit; 3"et 
that subordinate English officials were actually 
im]>licatcd, is placed beyond doubt; and it is 
e(|ually beyond doubt that the guilty parties 
w(u*e perscveringly screened by some of the 
highest officials. At last, however. Lord Falk- 
liUid issued a circular, requesting Government 
officers to rcjiort and suggest concerning the 
existence of a belief amongst the natives in the 
(‘fficacy of intrigue in obtaining favour. Colonel 
Uiitram reported, and for rejiorting was dis- 
missed ; and charges were even brought against 
him by Lord Falkland. It is satisfactory, indeed, 
to add, that the Governor of Bombay was re- 
primanded by Lord Dalhousio (end of 18^4), 
and that Colonel Outram fought his way back 
into public employ. 

The two last events of importance which c^se 
the history of Lord Dalhousie’s rule, are the 
Sontal insurrection, and the annexation of Oude. 

The Sontals, an aboriginal race, were invited to 
settle as cultivators on the llajmahal hills, about 
200 miles from Calcutta, some quarter of a ceii- 

^ It is romarkablo tliat anions tho names here mentioned 
occur those of some of tho chief actors in the Suttara aifair, 
and ono which Sir Charles Nairior, otherwise at dai^tje^s 
drawn with Colonel Outram, osjjecially denounces. ^ 
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PART ji. tury ago.^ Their district Imd been placed under 
Mr. l^oiitet, an iiiicovenaiited officer, said to be 
• a man of groat ability •and benevolence; and its 
pQjmlation had increased in thirteen years from 
3,000 to 83,000. Suddenly, in .1 uly, J 855, the 
whole race rose in arms. They had various 
grievances. •Ilailways had begun to be con- 
structed through their district — they distrusted 
them; and some offence wtls offered to one of 
their women. • But t^^eir worst grievances, as 
alwaA’s amongst the aboriginal tribes, were the 
oppressions of tax-gatherej*s, inone^^-lenders, and 
Bengalee zemindai*s, and these oppressions, they 
maintained, “ were the sins of the Sahibs” (Euro- 
peans), wlio did not prevent them. I'^anaticism 
mixed itself u]) with tliese feelings ; one of their 
leaders announced to a great concourse, that he 
liad seen the Godhead descend in the shape of a 

^ Tlie Sontjils aro not to l>c confounded (as for a lonjr tirno 
I di<l myself) with tlio onjrinul Hill inen of Ilajmulml, civi- 
lised hy Aujx'ustuH Cleveland in the last century, niid wliosc 
recof^-iiiscd territory is 295 miles in oircuTi)fercno<*. The 
Sontals have boon allowed to settle where the llill-moii do 
not cultivate. The Jl ill-man is dcscnheil as “ of sanj^uinc 
constitution, hold, lif]fht-heartcd, idle, jo}ous, unsiahlc. vcr\ 
loving, and v(‘ry fierce, as Ids pUKsioiis may sway him ; with 
his love for iii<]epcndeiiee, his as])iration to ]‘ise, with the 
sliglit ami ilesii^iniif? regard he bears to the jioojjlc of the 
lilains, whom he thinks to l)e slaves and beasts of burden 
. . .• a very different creature from the shy, laborious, indus- 
trious, and also enterprising Sontal, with whom the f fill- 
man seems t<i share in nothing, exee])tin the great simplicity 
of social ami lAiligious life, great disregard «>f the sanctity of 
marriage ties, excessive love for intoxicating drink, ami 
esteem Jor the Kiujlish. Also the love of truth, it has been^ 
said, is characteristic of both i*accs .” — Hewjal u. Field of 
Miss^lmiSy j). 

Wo liavc here a striking instance of the non-identity of 
the so-callod aboriginal races amongst themselves. The 
Hill-men are probably genuinely such ; the Sontals a tribe 
of mixed Tsirtars and aborigiue.s. 
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f*!irt\N liccl ; aftor which, two pieces of paper had part it. 
fallen on his head, ordering ^the extermination J/fsfori\ 
of the offending classes. * 'J’hey began hy innr- 
dormg two European Ladies and some. of the ^ 
native pidice, forced one or two railvvay-sfations, 
and spro.ad themselves over about 100 square 
miles of territory, destroying huiiMreds of vil- 
liiges and thousands of lives. Six thousand troo])S 
had to be sent against them ; lailway otfiecjs 
made a most gallant stand* at two or thtee places. 

The Sontals, though chiefly armed with bows 
and ar»ov\s, behaved on their part also with a 
good deal of gallantry. On one occasion, twx*nty- 
throc of them took refuge in a mud- walled house, 
and fought till tjvcry one was killed. A first 
oiler of jairdon to them was not accepted, but 
hy the burning of many of their own villages, 

!ind one or two successful actions (in one of which 
two of their leaders were taken), Oeueral Lloyd^ 
succeeded in quelling them hy the end of the 
year 1855. We know, however, that though 
quelled they were not pacified, and that they 
have taken advantage of the present insurreetion 
to break out afresh.’* 

* Tho same, 1 believe, whose name has since become igno- 
inin'umsly connected with the mutiny at Dina}»ore. 

“ 'Phe Hoiitals have received a veiy favourable chann.itc'r 
from most observers ; an<l as they aix’i one of the most mime- 
nnis ab(»riginal races, extending over a territory of jK»t loss 
than 40U miles, from the district of Mohurbuiigc inOiassa to 
the hills of Itnjniahal in Bengal, and those tiearMonghecr in 
Hchar, there is a good deal of indoj»cndent testimony respect- 
ing them. ‘Mn Orissa,*’ says the Kev. J. Phillips, ** the 
^ontiils are a hardy, indastrious iK3oplo, generally shoit, 
stout, robust, of harcl features, with very dark complexion, 
and hair somewhat curl 3 ^ They ai'O particularly mild and 
Itlacable, of a very social turn .... Wtiilo on the one hand 
the Sontals iu*e less cringing and coin] tlimentary to foroignei'lu 
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PART II. I uow come to Lord Dalliousie’s crowning 
fitsjory. 'work, the annexation of Oude. 
z.isc'A XV. You will recollect, Vhat by Lord Wellesley’s 
treaty with the then Nawab-Vizier of Oiule, that 
prince had agreed to introduce into his then 
remaining territories, such a system of adminis- 
tration as shbuld be conducive to the prosj)erity 
of his subjects, and to the security t>f the lives 
and property of the inhabitants; and always to 
advise witli, and act in#couformity to the counsel 
of, the officers of the Company’s Government. 
Advantage had been taken of this clause, from 
time to time, to remonstrate with the Oude 
princes on their misgovernment. I luivc no 
doubt that the charges to this effect were in 

than tlieir Hindoo noijifhbonrs, they are, on the other, rioci- 
dodly more civil and courteous amoiif^ themselves, and moi-c 
hospitable to stranf^ers .... Both in their lal>onrs and 
amiiKoments, thei*e is a far fp’oater minglinp: of the sexes 
than ainon^ * j'osjicctable * Hindoos. . . .and the general 
bearing of tlie moii towards the women is much more resjKJct- 
ful, kind, ami conciliatoiy, than is seen anionp: orthoilox 
Hindoos. Sontal women are fmnk afid open, ready to con- 
verse with strangers .... The rites of hospitality ai*o usually 
erformed >>y the wife, and often with a scni]>ulousness anil 
in<lliness of manner which would do credit to an enlightened 
housekce|ier.” — Speaking of the Sontals of Hazai-cei)agh, a 
district on the south frontier of Beliar, Majf»r Hannyngton 
says that they ‘'generally 8j>eak Uie truth.” Captain 
Slid -win says frf those of Uajmahal, the extreme north range 
of the race, that the Sontal “is a short, well-made, and active 
man, quiet, inoffensive, and cheerful .... an intelligent, 
obliging, but timid creature, very cowartlly towards mankind, 
but brave when confronted with wild animals .... an indus- 
trious cultivator of the soil . . . The men swear by the tiger- 
skin ; but swearing them at all is unpardonable, for the truth 
is by a Sontal held sacrcfl See “ Bengal as a Field of Mis- 
sions,” pp. 134>5, 189, 322. What mismanagement must 
there not have bron to have made enemies of such a race ! 
ope marked, as before stated (p. 204), together with the 
Hill-men, by “ esteem for tlie English ! ” 
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pjrcat measure correct. The house of'Oude has pakt ii. 
never been remarkable for peculiar beneficence Histonf, 
as governors. A work* lately published, tlic 
“ Vrivatc Life of an Eastern King,” aifords, 
suppose, a true picture of what they may have 
bc‘eu as men. Still, the chai*gcs against them 
came, for the most part, from irW^erested lips. 

The existence, so near the capital, of a territory 
still large and yet i/uder native administration, 
was a necessary' eye-sore to all who wifilied for an 
extension of the field of European patronage. 

Certain it is that all disinterested English obser- 
vers — Bishop lleber, for instance — entering Glide 
fresh from (Calcutta, and with their cars full of 
the current English talk about its miseries, wore 
surprised to find a well-cultivated country, a 
manly and indopemlent people. But, apart from 
all individiuil testimony, there is one fact that 
cannot possibly be overlooked, as establishing 
that the Oude government, however imperfect, 
was not utterly oppressive and liatefiil. It is 
indisputable — it is not disputed — ^that Oude has 
been, for a series of years, the chief recruiting 
ground for our own army. In other words, it 
has been the scat of a teeming, stalwart, warlike 
population. And this, not in the way in which 
Ireland, at the time of its utmost depressipn, 
scat its hungry sons into our armies. The Oude 
sepoy is no starving savage. He is, on the con- 
trary, for the most part a man well to do, owning 
land, or closely connected with land-owners. 

He entered our army, not to escape from his 
own country, but to return to it upon his 
pension; glad, indeed, to be able to claim the 
British Resident’s protection against any op- 
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v\m II. pression by the officers of his own (government, 
IIt»iory. preferring? almost invariably the rule of 

UA T. A r . Government oiv* own. 

Under Lord Dalhousie's rule, however, and 
after tlie proclamation of his annexation polic}^, 
comphdnts of Oude misgovern men t became — at 
Calcutta — Iciuder and louder. Within Oude 
itself, these complaints w’ere met, and in part 
justified, by a rising Moslem* fanatic ism. Towards 
the middip oL 18o5, a sanguinary affray took 
place at Lucknow^ between Hindoos and Mussul- 
incn, in which the King took part w'ith his co- 
religionists, against the advice of Colonel Oufram, 
the then Kesident. Already British troops near 
laicknow w^ere held in readiness to act ; already 
the newspapers were openly speculating on im- 
mediate annexation. A private meeting of 2(>0 
chiefs, we are told, took place on the 1 8tli 
August. It was determined to spend 1 »j 0,000/. 
a year, to prevent annexation, by bribery and 
agitation. Kasim, an old chief of ninety-five, 
was elected President, and s])oke two hours, till 
he fainted. He had l)een born, he said, under 
the Oude crescent; the greatness <>f the royal 
house was fallen, but their peojdc still respected 
tnem. It was of no avail, he said, to resist the 
Copapany. If the firman of annexation should 
overtake them, they must bow to it ; but fight 
meanwhile with the endurance of thj^x and the 
fox’s cunning. The Nazarenes loved gold; the 
men of Oude loved their wild freedom more. 
Let them give gold to the Christians from the 
royal and pi-ivate treasures — to hungry chiefs, to 
greedy agitators. Were not these men the same 
as their predcccs.sors? The chiefs sided with 
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him. liut holder romiscls w'oro urged in other taut n. 
quai-ttTs. Pamphlets, appealing to Mussulman History. 
f.iii.iticism, were largely* circulated. Of one of 
i heso, “ Tlie Sword the Key of Heaven anti Hell,” ^ 

,‘100 copies were seized by the Indian Government 
at Cawnpore. 

At P'' 3 ’zahad, new disturbances •I )roke out be- 
tween Hindoos and Moslems. The former were 


vii'torious. A Moolavec, or doctor, of high repute, 
named Ameer Alee, proclaimct? the* holy war. 
Troo])s w'crc ordered agiiinst him; ho sent two 
oifieers into confimnnont, and a sort of suspension 
of arms was concluded for a month. He then as- 


sembled 3,000 men, proclaiming the intention of* 
destroying a particular Hindoo temple, on the 
site of which a nxosque was to be erected. Native 
trooj>s Averc sent against him; 12,000 men did 
notliing but watch liim, — the lieutenant of the 
district supplied him with provisions. At last 
the King gave directions to Captain Barlow, of 
the subsidiary fojee, to disperse the insurgents. 
His troops were mixed Hindoos and Mussulmcn; 
by dexterous management ho separated the one 
from the others, placed the guns under charge of 
Hindoo gunners, and, leaving all the Mussulnien 
hehiiid, marched with five reliable compflnics 
against Ameer Alec. The latter was wou’^ded 
at the first discharge. But a force of Patlians 
with liirn behaved with desperate gallantry, 
charging up to the muzzles of the guns. While 
the da}' was yet doxihtful, some Hindoo zemin- 
dars, with their retainers, attacked the Pathaus. 
They died, shoulder to shoulder, round their 
guns. Only one Mussulman gifnner went with 
* Sco a short account of it in Ap|>oucli^ D, Vol. I. 

VOL. H., r 
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PART II. 3Wlow; he refused to fire, and was sabred by 
lUstoit/. the .Hindoos. 200 Hindoos and oOO Patlians 
L ECT xr . perished in the ariray* (7th November, 1805). 

^ On marching back, the Mussulman soldiers drew 
swords on the Hindoos; the tumult was only 
quelled by dispersing the regiments. Great 
excitement wiis aroused in Lucknow on liearing 
of the aftair; sentries at th^ Vizier’s gate wx*re 
cut down. 

The talk of annexation grow riper and riper. 
The Indian Government assembled 1 0,000 men 
at Oawnporc. For months the Indian jjapers h^d 
been computing what revenue Oude yielded to 
its native prince — wdiat revenue it might yield 
under the Company’s management. 

Lord Dalhousic's successor, Lord Canning, was 
already at Bombay. But the former seems to 
have been anxious to secure for himself the glory 
of this step. The plea — the sole jdea — for an- 
nexation, was maltreatment of their people by 
the Kings of Oude. . Lord iyalhousie saw no 
force in any argument for maintaining Sattara, 
grounded on native good government; but to 
native ill govenimeut he is keenly sensitive — 
although, wliatevcr might have been the faults of 
this* royal race, said the proclamation, towards 
their own subjects, they had “ always been faith- 
ful and true to tlicir friendshij) to the English 
nation.” The King had been warned by Lord 
William Bentinck, by Lord Hardinge. lie had 
declined to sign a new treaty, vesting the govern- 
ment of his country exclusively in ‘the East India 
Company. He w’as now to be deposed ; and all 
who withheld obedience to the Governor- Gen eral’s 
ifiandate were to be rebels (7th Februarpr, 185(i). 
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The King followed the example of Pertanb Shcan part ii 
<if SatLara — withdrew his guns, disarmed his 
troops, shut up liis palaco Tdus we entered into 
})Ossession of 24,000 square miles of territovy, ^ 
with 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 iiihahitaiits, yielding 
1,000,000/. of revenue. But it wits expected by 
ofticials that it could be made to yiold 1,. 500, 000/. 
of surplus. Can you wonder that it was annexed ? 

Tlio King received a pension of 120,000/. a year. 

Tlie suppression of it, on, the ground of his com- 
plicity in this mutiny, has alread}’^ been urged. 

S ie cultivators were delighted, wo are told, with 
0 change ; the troops not discontented. A year 
and a half later, those Hindoos and Mussulmeii • 
of Oude, so lately in open arms against each 
other, wore all combined in arms against our 
rule. “ VV c Lave not a foot of ground in Oude. 
beyond this tliat we can call our own,” 

wrote a cousin of mine, a Company’s officer be- 
leaguered in Tjucknow. 

l»ut Lord Dalhousie left Calcutta, wc are told, 

“ the idol of the Indian community.” 


1 shall not attempt to enter upon the history 
of Lord* Canning's rule. It is too early to judge 
ofjt. I may believe, with the Anglo-lnaiaii 
community, that he wa.s deficient in energy at 
th 2 commencement of the .mutiny. But, con- 
vinced as T am that he has to bear all the sins 
of his X)rcdecossor8 — more esx)ecially of the last — 
1 am anxious to view his conduct with the utmost 
indulgence ; — and I hailed with especial grati- 
tude that order of his as to the treatment of the 
• - P 2 . • ' 
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LORD DALIIOUSIE, 


i*\KT 11. niutiiicers — the dared to sneer at — 
llUfory. wliioh expressed only the feeling -of a tnie Eng- 
i.jj'T XI ^ gentleman; which J feel satisfied was not 

issued one iiour bef(^e it was urgently needed.^ 

^ T m.'iy seem to have sjM^keii sev'erel} of Lord Dalhousio. 
T jun far frtun •Icininj' his msiTiy pjood ([ualitics. As 
Enpjlish iffidal, in full daily hattlo 'vvitli his ocpials. 1 
^\oiild ha 'iceii a ^rcat iiiiiiist^T. IJc had showi 
stuff ‘ alreatly, in endej nin^ to reduco our r 
diaos into ci»*dor throiif^h th' Jloaid of Tnido ; a 
which he IIS unfortunately I ft unsupjiorted by Sir It 
I’ecl. It the (lovcinpr-dci jml.'ship deve]o])cd his 
tcndoncit His firnmess became mere arbitrary wilfidne&- . 
his boldtj sa, insolcn<?c : to his prc-c*on^•ci^od theories, mil 
eonsidcral ons of right and hunoui' must bow down. 
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LECTURE XVI. * 

LESSONS OF THE PAST. 


'I'liv ju’C'.L'nt Outhroak not tinforosoi'ii Warnings of Sir 
Munro; of Sir diaries Napi' ~ hiniis of 
Tlistorv a« toils Causes — Elements of )pp()siti >n to us: 
The Urabmiu Element — 'I'hc Mussuli Elen ^nt — Tlie 
Mahratia Element — Occasions of tli luthr ik • 'I’lie 
\mu‘\ation of Undo — TJie yfreasetl Cj -Hindoos 

ami iMiissulinen thus united by com 
Hcllii tlie natural ('ontre of Riivolt — Oil 
the Outbreak : The Invalhbrar JlojJTulr Ac.-- 'Hk 

Intrin^emont of the Ilijyht of Ado])tion. ^ 


Oun writers ami our orators seem never to tiro PMtr n 
<)t‘ expatiating upon the suddenness — causeless- J/tt^for./ 
liess, as they are X)leascd to term it — of this ^ 

prosent mutiny. All the blunders of detail which '' ' 

liave intensified its dangers and its mischiefs, are 
excused by the question, “ Who could have fore- 
seen such a thing?” 

The idea of “ suddenness,” of the “unforeseen” 
cliaractor of the outbreak, T am sorry to say, 
forms only part of that intense ICuglish ignorance 
as to Indian mattci's which still unfortunately 
]>rcvails — that ignorance xvhich, in its more ludi- 
crous form, breaks out in an Under- Secretary 
of State’s speech to his constituents/ when ho 

^ Mr. Miissoy, at Salford, — unless mis-ixjportod by tlwi 
fintes. 
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LKSSOX.S OF TIIR PAST. 

i 

PAHT II. represents Buddhism as the religion of India. 
'llixtovif. Let lis see whcth(y* no warnings have been be- 
/ i:rT \ VI (|uoathed to us by those* who knew India, y)erhaps 
'' V ^ before many of us ever had a single thonglit 
about it. 

Sir Thomas Muuro thus wrote of the native 

« 

army years ago : — 

•'Thoy will loam to comparo tooir own low llllo^^anco'• 

nl hunililo rank yith those i>f ilioir Enropoiin othoors ; to 
c\.innno tho'o’rouml on uliiqfi the wide diflorono “'“its; to 
estiiiiaio their (mn strength and resources; ami to behove 
that it is th“ir duty t«> shake otV a Ibroi^u ,Ni>ke, and to 
secure for ti'oinselvcs the hiuionrs and eniohinionts which 
their oountrv yiohls. Their avscrnhla^c in jj:arrisons and 
cantonments will render it easy tor them considt tof^ethor 
rej^anhnij; their plans; they will have n«> dilHcidy tmdinix 
loaders «iusditied to dir<*ot them ; their i)ationoo, their hahits 
of <lisoi]»hne, and their ex])criciiee in war, will hold <>\it th( 
t'.urost prosjKscts of success. . . . 'rheyjnifjfht tail in then 
fiiht attrtnpt, hut vent ttnJr fin’l me tranttf not, ffJf umtu' o 
lutPtnHLt f/OH'rtmtnitf ronftnti oin' potrer, hut altnkc it to 
t't'i'if Jonmlitiioih. In such a contest we are not to expect 
any aid frotn the ]>ooj»lo. The native aimy would be joined 
by all that numerous and active class of men fonncrlv 
boloiif^inj^ to the revenue and }>olice dojiartments, wh<» arc 
now unemployed, an<l by many now in ollico wlio look i'oi 
hiffher situations ; aiul by lue^tns of these men they vronld 
easily remlcr tlujmselvos nuisters of the open country and ot 
its revenue. 'LIjc inercliants and Khoj)kee}»ers, from haviiri 
fuun<l facilities j^iven to tmdo which they never before 
expenenecd. ini^ht wish us suceess, but they would do n<' 
more. The lieails of villages, whi» liave at tlieir disposal the , 
niqi't warlike part of the inhabitants, would bo more likely 
to join their countrymen than to sujiport our cause. I’hcv 
have, it is true, when under their native nilci's. oi’ten show'll 
a strong? desire to be transferred to our dominion, but tlu^ 
feelinj^ arose from teiujKirary causes .... We delude our- 
selves if we believe that jynilitude for the protection thev 
have received, or attachment to our mild frovorameiit, 
would iiuluco any considerublo V)ody of the ])coplo to side 
with us in a struj^j'le with the native araiy.” ^ 

^ Sir T. Munro’s Life, Vol. II. p. 32, — quoted in Mr. 
Sullivan’s letter to Sir J. Hobhousc, “On tlie Impolicy of 
, destroying the Native States of India,” 1850. 
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Ts tills, or is this not, ti clear prophecy of a 
sepoy mutiny, and many of its accompaniments ? 
Is this, or is tliis not, a warnhig which we should 
liave taken to heart- which we should tako^ to 
heai’t yet ? 

But Sir Thomas Munro belonged to another 
generation. II is warnings lost ^*heir point by 
time. Have they never been re-echoed by other 
voices? T will not here refer to a well-known 
saying of Lord Metcalft^s. But what wrote Sir 
fMiarles Napier in 1 84D ? 


PART ir 
N istory, 
LECT.Xri, 


“ I st‘i* tlio system will not hvst fifty years. The moment 
ami able natives loam how to f »nil>ino, they 
mil rush on us siniuliiincoush, and the game ill he up.*’ ^ • 


Ho planned, even then, liow, “ if forced to fight 
for life and India,” wo could close in mass, “ to 
retire on Calcutta or Bombay with all the Euro- 
jieans, civil ami military, and any faithful native 
troops. This may seem a wild idea of danger, 
but it is not impossible, and we should always 
be i)repared ; for if mischief ever comes in India, 
it will come like a thunderbolt.”- Four years 
later, his own opinion was ^‘pretty well made 
np,” that our ])ow'cr in India was “ crumbling 
veiy ft,st.”^ He could not agree with Lord 
Elloiiborough, as to the revision of the Com- 
jiaiiy’s charter in that 3 ear being the lasf rc- 
'isioii of the charter during bis life — “I think 
you will live to see a much rougher revision than 
people imagine, or than we shall like in England. 
• . . I do not expect to see this, but 1 think you 
'vill j and grieved you will be to see that empire 


> Life, Vol. IV. p. 1S5. ^ Ibid. p. 20-J. 

3 Jl)id. p. 382. 
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LESSOyS OF THE FAST, 


PART II. lost which 3^ou have done all that mortal could 
fflstory. do to ^avc.”^ 

L hCT.xi ; hope that hit last-quoted words w ill 

not. be \erificd by the event. Ihit with such 
passages hefoj-c us, it is surely mere gaping ciiild- 
ishness to talk of the unforeseen character of the 
(Luiger. Fore^fecu the danger w'as, and foreseen 
the means by which it would arise, if not the 
very occtision of its occurrence. 

Let us now endeavour to count up what our 
late liistorical survey hjis taiight us in roforeiiCG 
to the pres<‘nt revolt. Perhaps it may no longer 
ui)pcar so causeless as it did at first. 

Jf we try to distinguish the various elements 
of opposition to the English rule which the re- 
bellion has brought forth, wx* shall find them, I 
think, principally three in number : — 1. 'Jlio 
Brahmin clement, swaying more or less tlic 
w'holc Hindoo population. 2. The Mussulman 
element. 3. Tlie Mahiutta clement. 

Now, as lespects the first, wx are apprised of 
the great fact, that seven years ago, w’hen Sir 
Charles Napier was Oommarnlerdn-Chief, there 
W'as a cons])iracy, headed by the Brahmins, and 
of whicli the sjurit was s])read amongst po less 
than 40,000 men of the Bengal army, wdiich 
broke out into actual mutiny even then. It is 
easy to see bow many causes of enmity the 
Brahmins have against us. They were once 
the masters of India, and we are its masters. 
They were once the sole depositaries of Sanskrit 
lore, and wc have wrested that monopoly from 
them. We have brought their mysterious V^edas 
to the light of daj", and shown them to ho at 
* a Life, Vol. IV. p. 386. 
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alter variance with popular Brahmin theology, part ii. 
We have disseminated scientific truths which 
iitlerly exjdode many a ’Uoctrine and legend of 
tlio I’ooraiias. We have given education, to Iko ^ 
children of the outciistc. We have set at nought 
tfie caste defilements of contact alone, by bring- 
ing the highest and the lowest castc^ together in 
our schools, in the yanks of our army, in our 
railway carriages. We have abolished suttee, 
and with it a fruitful source of ihcomtj to many 
a Ihalimin. AVc have encouraged the inai'i-i:igo 
of widows ; threatened to limit the dowries of the 
brides of Brahmins. Old prophecies are eurnait 
that Brahminism shall fall. We seem likely to 
realize them.’ AA^e have won adherents to our 
lelbrnis fi’oin amongst tho Brahmins themselves. 

Brahmin .students have handled dead bodies in. 
our dihsccting-roonis; Bralmiin converts liavo 
broken the sacrificial thread. 

But many of those causes of enmity arc com- 
mon to all the higher castes. A feeling lias 
undoubtedly sprung up tliat the Govornincnt 
A\ish to abolish caste, and an increased tender- 
ness as to its observance.- This was visible, long 

^ as to til is very intcrestinj? sul>jcrt, Mr. Clarkson’s 
“ Jinliii aiul tlie (3os[)el,” }iji. liS!>, 1JM>. Those ]iro}>licf#es, 
lie says, are current throuv^luuit linliji. 'Hiose ol‘ tho 
stujUi jM)jnt directly to fair-skiiiiied teachers I'toin the west, 
rile testimony is universal, as to tho decay of Hindoo wor- 
«liil> ami temples, and the tUminished revcreiKse shown to 
iu'ahmins. A missionary from I’atna (Behar) writes, that 
the “ foelinf}^ ainonpfst the Hindoos ” is, that (Mirist- 

lauity will prevail, — -many say, in “ only a few years more” 

1 ‘‘ as a Field of Missions,” p. 351 ). Another froin 

V- •‘‘‘U ” that the rcmai’k is often made that “ The Kali 

(tho evil a^jce of the world) “is near to its end ; we 
Will all soon become Christians.” (Mission Conference, p. 21!) 
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PART II. before the Jifhiir of the cjirtridgcs. Tn the enriy 
tjje very criniiiials coi^fincd in the 
- Y / I . jnil broke out'iiito revolt, on accoiinf of 

^ some change in the ]>rison utensils, which in- 
volved loss of caste. About the same time a 
mutiny was nearly taking place at IVonie, in 
Burma, in the 25th regiment, through the 
opposition of the sepoys to the slaughtering of 
a calf by a steamer's crew,— lascars themselves. 
Lattcrl}", • the annouiicement by Governincnt 
that recruits w’ere only to be enlisted for 
“ general service,” — i. e. service beyond the local 
bounds of caste — must have strengtliened th(3 
same impressions. When, therefore, the Brah- 
mins took tliolcad, the caslc feeling of the whole 
Hindoo race would be likely to go with them. 

The next clement of opposithm is the Mussul- 
man one. The Mussulmen were the lud masters 
of India, and must, therefore, have a keener 
sense of the loss of power than the Brahmins 
themselves. They arc essentially, as I have 
said before, an aggressive race, and a proselytis- 
ing one. They liavc many grounds of revenge 
against us. The Nawab of Moorshedabad ciui- 
not have forgotten how Clive and Warren Haf>t- 
ings deprived his predecessors of their power. 
TliQ King of Oude, were lie still on the thrt)ne, 
could not have forgotten the fleecing of the 
Begums. The old chief, Kasim, who at ninety- 
five urged non-resistance to annexation upon 
his countrymen, was a young man already wlicn 
the event took place. We have seen how reli- 
gious reform has been preached, and the religious 
war waged, within this century, by Syed Ahmed 
and Maulaveo Ismail, in the North-West — - 
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in Oude — only the other flay by Ameer Aloe, part ir. • 
Wo remember the disturbances in Baraset be- Jfisforf/, 
tueon Hindoos and 3^?nssiiTmen, under ’Jjord 
William Bentinok, — the revival of Mutssulmau 
fanaticism produced by the Afghan war; the 
disturbances between Mussulmcii and Ikirsecs at 
liombay; the attack upon Colin •Mackeuzie by 
his own trooj)crs, the nuirdor of (kuiolly by. 
the lMaj)illas of Malabar. 1 might have quoted 
oUu'r similar instances, — ^ regimeiital*conspiraey 
of Mnssnhnon at Dinaporc, in It^UJ, Mussulman 
disturbancoa in GuzeVat, in 185o, tfec. tkc. The 
Into Persian war caused great excitement in 
Northern India, whore many of the Moslems • 
arc of the Slioeah sect. Less than two years 
ago, a relative of mine read jilacards on the 
walls of Delhi, calling true believers to the holy 
War, in the name of tlic Shah of Persia. Every- 
thing showed that the ^Mussulman body were 
ripe for revolt. 

'Jlie third element of oj^position was the Mah- 
ratta. 'Phat Avas of old a divided one. There 
was rivalry between th^ Brahmin Peshwas and 
the house and clansmen of Seevnjcc. Mouut- 
stuart Elphinstone had wisely set up the latter 
against the former. But the Mahratta Brah- 
mins,— looked dowui upon by those of the Ni^rtli 
on account of their inhabiting a laud of infenor 
dignity, and as being of mixed race ; a fact, indeed, 
physically apparent in them, — are yet probably 
the veiy ablest and subtlest of the whole Indian 
I'opulation. It was of one of them that the 
Duke of Wellington said to Sir John Malcolm, 
that Talleyrand was very like him, “only not 
so clever.” They had made us their cat’s-jjaw 
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PART II. to dc til rone Portanb Shcan at Sattara; they had 
Ihstorij, thwarted Ontram fyr years at the Court of the 
LKCT XI r . f^juicowar, at Pombay 'itself. And now Ijord 
^ Dalhousie’s ])olicy of annexation and confisca- 
tion set the Mahratta warrior and tlie !Mahratta 
Brahmin alike against ns. B is rule against 
adoption was ^brought to bear alike against the 
heirs of Scevajee; against tljc Boslas of Borar; 
against the kinsmen of tlic deposed 1‘eshwa, 
Whilst the' ablest of nittive sovereigns, the bold 
opponent of Brabinin snprcniacy, was sent to 
di(‘, broken -heaHcd, at Beniires ; the clever Nana 
Sahib, the fluent English scholar, once a pupil 
' in our Government schools, was robbed, as he 
deemed it, of his ado[)tivc father and near i*ela- 
tive’s pension,' and even of its acci’iuMl arrears, 
tlircatened in the possession of his jaghcer, and 
yet left provided with troops and guns. It is 
now suspected that this man has been plotting 
for years against us; to him, certainly, are owing 
the Cawnporc massacre, and in great measure 
the firm hold Avhich the rebellion lias taken in 
Upper Oude. On tber other hand, •altlKuigh 
there may not have heen much actual disturb- 
ance, the South Maliratta country is notoriously 
the focus of disaflcction in the Dcckan. Six- 
teen' men have had to he blown from guns at 
. Sattara; in the South Mahratta country was 

^ Bombay officers, who ‘'send their cards ** to the Tlmest 
disjioso very i^libly of any eomphiints on Nana Sahib’s i»art, 
by saying that tlie consent of tlie j Kirai noun t laid not been 
<»btaincd to liis :ido]ition, and therefore he could have no 
claim. 1 know nothinj^ as to thc]»articulars of his case. But 
J .shall have someth inj^ to say hereafter as to the enormous 
fallacy wliich is habitually sought to bo supported by the 
above reasoning. 
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raised llic regiment that miitiuied at Kolaporc; part ii 

find 1 strongly suspect tliat to tlie discontent 

of this race, which, to<;#tljer* with tlie Mfissul- ^ 

men of the Soutli, supplies a large portion .of 

tlie Ih^mbay army, are to be traced many of the 

Into movements in different regiments of that 

army. • 

]hit these three elements, — the Brahmin, the 
Mussulman, the Maliratta, — required some occa- 
sion to burst out into# open warfax'e with us. 

Two such occasions were supplied to the tw<» 
former, of which the ‘latter Wixs not slow to avail 
itself, —the annexMtion of Oude, and the ailliir 
of the greased cartridges. * 

I say boldly, that the annexation of Oude has 
be(‘n the prinifiiy occasion of the late outburst. 

I am expressing no sol itaiy opinion, — no opiiiioq 
of my own framing, but one which was pressed 
ujion me at the very first, and from the most 
different quarters. ]<]xpcrienced officers now in 
Buglaiid, Axrniliar chiefly with Eajpootana; civi- 
lians writing from the Ui)per Provinces of Ixidia ; 
merchants from Calcutta, all alike, — to my own 
sui’in-isc, T confess, at first, — pointed to this as 
lying at the bottom of the outbreak. Keflectiou, 
however, showed me that the opinion, however 
])ooh-poohed by newsiJaiicre, 'was domoiistrobly 
c(jrrcct. 

Let us put aside the whole general question of 
the policy of annexation. Let us view the annex - 
atiou of Oude on its own special grounds. And 
to judge of it the better, let us put a hypothetical 
case. 

Suppose Austria, ruling directly over the 
whole of Italy, with the exception of a tiny duchy 
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PART II. or two here mid thercj and exercising aprotecto- 
Hisfori/. i-ate* over Piedmont. Suppose that, to keep the 
LhcT XI I . peninsula in subjectioh, she chiefly depended 
upon Italian troops, officered hy Austrians; and 
that those troops were recruited in groat mea- 
sure — those of Northern Italy more especially — 
amongst the Ynore free and warlike I’iodmontcsc. 
Could anything be more ins^uie than for Austria, 
under such circumstances, to annex Piedmont, 
her recruUing-gronnd ^ to fill all offices in tlie 
l*iedirioiitese State with Austrian officials, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of cringing, lying Lombard or 
Tuscan slaves ? If the Piedmontese, who filletl 
her armies, overawed for the time by her power, 
did not resist the fiat of annexation at the ^ir^t, 
would it not be a matter of absolute certainty 
-that they would look out for the earliest oppor- 
tunity of turning against Austria the discipline 
which they had been taught, the weajions which 
they had used, for her behoof hitlierto ? Sup- 
pose that, whilst yet free, Vaudois and llomanists 
in Piedmont had been divided by the most deadly 
hostility, would not their rivahy her hushed hy 
tlie common calamity of their State, hy the com- 
mon grievances of their kinsmen and friends ? 
And is not fliis an exact picture of what England 
has done in auucxiiig Oude? — with this differ- 
ence, tlisit Austria has only the Alps to cross to 
reach Italy, whilst England has half the world to 
cross to reach India ; so that the folly of provok- 
ing the soldier race on which she has trusted 
hitherto becomes the huger by every mile of the 
distance. 

We come now to the affair of the greased car- 
tridges, Every Englishman in India knows that 
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Iho revrronce of tlie Hindoo for the cow has tlie part ii. 
same practical results as the abhorrence of . the 
^Iiissuhiian for the hog, ill lea^liiig each to Avoid ^ 

toucliing with the lips anything that hii^ coimo ^ 
fioui the holy or the unclean animal. Every 
Englishman in India knows •that our Bengal 
army was recruited precisely aiftongst tliose 
classes of the Indian peoyde iu wdiich these feel- 
ings of reverence ancl abhorrence resj)ectively are 
strongest, — the Brahmin, •the Ilajpoot,* the Mus- 
sulman. And 3’ct, ill the teeth of these facts, 
with facts of recent date, showing tlie ajiprehcn- 
sions entertained by natives of hostile designs 
towards caste on the pai*t of their rulersj^ the 
Indian Government scorns to have made up, for 
the use of the Bengal soldiery, in Bengal itself, 
by men of the lowest caste, cartridges in wdiich, 
hotli beef fat and hog’s lard were employed ! 

Had it, of malice prepense, sought to fan into 
flame the discontents of Oude annexation, it 
could not liave pursued a more effective course, 
lu vain may it afterwards have changed the 
grease used for an unobjectionable material — may 
it have used every means to convince the sepoys 
that their fears w’cre henceforth unreasonable. 

Tlio mischief had been done ; the biters of the 
cartridges were polluted \ a common insult had 
been perpetrated on Hindoo and Mussulman by 
the Feriughee Government, 1 take it, that frojn 
the day when the lascar asked water of the Brali- 
niiii sepoy at Barrack pore, boasting that they 

^ Even amongst the Mussulmen of Kenpcal an absunl 
panic »oeras to have spread in the early part of 1855, that 
the Goveninient wore about to forbid circumcision ! (S^a 
of India, January 25th, 1S55.) 
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I'AiiT II. were now, or would soon be, all equal, mutiny 

Hist or if. inevitable.* 

.KCT XVI . Strange to sayj indind’ as has been well ob- 
served, by the writer of the able memoir from 
Umbiilla which has lately ap])earcd in the 
the Mussulman Soldiers at first stood staunch. 
Habitual hostility to the Hindoo seems to have 
kept tiiom aloof from him But soon it seems to 
have flashed across their miiid that the liralimin 
mutiny ce^uld beturnetl to the profit of the faith. 
Old prophecies of the. fall of the English pow'or 
at the lapse of a c(intury, seemed to fit in with 
the time. The grievance of Oude annexation 
was ®ommon to Mussulman and Hindoo from 
tliat country. The cartridge grievance was com- 
mon to Mussulman and Hindoo, whcncesoc^r 
^th{*y might come. But what should be the com- 
mon standard, the common rally in g-point % The 
King of Delhi and his capittil affoi'ded them, Tlic 
attachment to that sovereign, as Mr. Sullivan 
states, at the close of liis instructive pamphlet 
of 1852, “ Remarks on the Affairs of India,” is 
so strong with all natives of rank, both Mussul- 
man and Hindoo, that., to use Lord Hastings’ 
words, it is ‘‘capable of supci'scding the most 
thorough conviction of interest, or even the 
strongest personal wdshes” That feeling had 
been revived by many events of late years. The 


^ T attach no particular value to the fact tliat the mnti- 
noers have boon iVmnd usinpr these cartridges. l*oasibly the 
only ones who have used them wore those already pollute*! 
by them. But in a struggle so desperate as the ^ one in 
w'hich they are engageil, it is n«it unnatural to supD|>su that 
pollution itself maybe risked for self-defence, oKforvoii’ 
gcaneo against those who deemed to have purposely 
sought to inflict it. 
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pliantom sovereign had sent the ablest native of part ii. 
the day, KamiTiohun Koy, to England, njider 
Ijord William Tlentinck,*and^he had not 'been 
recognised. He had written to the Queen ju ^ 

J 849, and his letter had not been forwarded. 

The insolent vagaries of an English acting llesi- 
dent at Delhi were not forgotten. The murderers 
of another wxrc honoured as martyrs. Kuro- 
pcans were so unj)oihilar in the ancient Mahoin- 
niodan capital, that to none but mdive *j*ooi)s was 
th(' eju'e of the arsenal an<i fortifications confided. 

Wiiat a ])lacc for the centre of an insurrection 
against the Eeringluie ! The wily Mahratta llrah- 
inin instantly placed his own wi-ongs at the service 
of the great iiiiinc which had been invoked. The 
descendant of Seevajee was the willing servant 
of the descendant of Aiirungzebe. Himself resi- 
dent almost on the borders of Dude, he wms a 
rcad^T-found leader in a natural focus of revolt. 

And, hate the scoundrel as we may, we dare not 
overlook the determination with which he has 
kept us at hay hitherto, and has poured on his 
soldiers in battle after battle against Havelock’s 
hero-band. 

lu pointing out the annexation of On do and 
the gi*cascd cartridges as the main occasion of 
the revolt, I do not mean to exclude otlicr.subojr- 
dinate ones. At an early period of the crisis, 
mention was made of a late invaliding regulation 
^diich must have been of a nature to create groat 
discontent, by which soldiers were not to bo in- 
valided so long as they were fit for cantonment 
duty.^The consequence would necessarily be, 
that (jIw soldiers, instead of retiring at once upon 
a pension, to spread the praises of the Company’s- 

vol ! ji, ^ Q 
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PART II. liberality at tlicir respective villa^ijes, would be 
Btsfoiy. tept against their will in the ranks, shut out 
lEcr.XFJ . promotion.* Hu«cly the trifling economy 

^ which ^ might result from sncli a measure could 
never countervail the repinings which it would 
be sure to breed. Again, it has also been stated, 
and I think«with much show of truth, that the 
much-'iieeded impi-ovcmonta which have lately 
taken place in India in barracks, for the Euro- 
peans, have produced^ an uneasy feeling among 
the sepoys, lest measures should be taken to 
deprive them of their freedom and privacy’ by 
similar arrangements. C(un plaints seem also to 
have been rife as to the mode of paying the 
troops. I have already alluded, moreover, to the 
deep sensation produced throughout India by 
the late flnancial juggles of the Government iu 
the matter of its loans, which liavc been actually 
quoted by mutineers in their own justification. 

Lastly, we must not omit to notice the 
dangerous effect of the policy pursued of late 
years by the Government in respect to adoption. 
I am not now speaking of any particular case ; 
I am referring to those, results which have been 
actually foretold f#r several years, by men some- 
what better acquainted with India than my Lord 
IJalhousie. 

'‘If you do away,” .said General Brigfjs, “with the rifjhls 
of adoption with rcsiiect to the princes of India, the next 
question will be 'whether, in the case of estates which you 
yourselves have conferred on officers for their services, or 
upon other individuals for their merits, they should 
allowed to ado})t .... If you are to do away with the rifftt 
of individuals to adopt, you will shako the faith of the people 
of India ; you will influence that opinion which has hither*^ 
zuaintaiuod you in your power ; and that influence will thnu 
' throug^h your array .... Your army is derived from the 
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pcMiKJmtry of tho country, who have rights; aiul if those PART II. 

arc iiifHn^^od upon, you will noloii^^er have to tlepcu<l JJisforp 
■u the fidelity of that amiy-i. You l^ve a native array of i^jscT.Xt I. 
.W,()00 men to 8up})ort your jio^cr, and it is on the fWlclity t ^ 
f that array your j)owcr rests. Jiut you raay roly on it, vf 
ou infrinf^o tho institutions of the])eopleof India, that army 
/ill sym)»athisc with them ; for they are jiart of the popula- 
: and in everj'^ infringement you raay make ujion the 
ts of indiviiluals, you infringe u)K>n the#rights of men 
are either themselves in the army, or upon their sons, 

.r fathers, or their royitivos. Ijct tho fidelity of your 
y he shaken, and your power is gone.” ^ 

• • 

A striking warning, surdly, in the face of re- 
cent events. 

* Quoted in the India Ueform Ti*act, No. 4, “The Native 
States of India,” p. 18. 
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QIJKSTIONW OF TIIF J’KESENT. 


*' fndiiL, in oidt^t to l#oconio an attaclied <lc]>eiidcncy of 
Britain, must l»o j^mcniod for her own sake, ami not 
l'»i tlio sake of the SOO or 1 ,0(l(» Individuals wlio ai-e sent 
koin Kiij^laiid to make their foi’tunes. Tlioy are totally 
nifomjiotent U> the charp;*© ; and in their han<li« aAlminis- 
Oatioii in al) its civil hraiiches, ix*vcnue, juilicial an<l jiolice, 
1 .IS heen a failure .*’ — Lord IT/it. lii,utincL, 
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LECTUllE XVn. 

TllK MILITAUY QUKSTION—TTTE REV.>niOUS QUES- 
TION- THE ]?A(*E QUESTU>N. 


I l’I>« MilitJirj' Qiiosljon * More ETifcIi*»b Tivf^jw ; Enlist- 
ment of Low (’astes; Better Discipline — To lioM India 
jx'nnaiioTitly l»y English Trftops itiipossiblc, and irninoral 
— I liLdid^asti* Eiilistnient a K.uliiie throii^li inir own Fsuilt 
— haia'cr td' Low-C^iste Enlistment — Neocl of tho Soblit rly 
Spirit — 'Pho Eciij^al Army not siiifrnlar in its Want of Dis- 
cipline — Disarminjj. II. Tlic llcIiKious Question: Mis- 
dnels of tho Uncliristian Policy- -('liristiaiiity must bo 
encouiMfjfcd — Danij^er of wanton Intorforonoo with ('aste — 
lb)vv (’asto Diflieultios may bo o\ oreonu* — Hints to Mis- 
sionaries. III. Tho iL'vec Quc.stioii : More EnjLrli''hinon 
wanted, but not more Enfjflish-sin'ahinjjf Thpeds — Maltreat- 
ment of Native Vrinees — Yet wo owe to tnein the Main- 
tonaneo of our llulo — Meltinjj away of tho Uontinj^ents -- 
'Phe Native l*rinces must bo loft Free--- No more Annex- 
ation, but llostoratioii of Territory — .Jiistieo rcMpiircd for 
tile Native Princos — Lilieml Advancement should be given 
to faithful Natives. 



AVe ha VO not only to reckon up what hints the part hi. 
past history affords towards the understand iiig Thr Pn 
of the present mutiny ; we have also to consider 
what questions that mutiny raises as to the, re- 
sults of the past, — what lessons it suggests for 
the future. 

1. One class of lessons are very obvious, — ^are 
currcint already on all lips. The mutiny teaches 
us, wc are told, that it is on English troops that 
we arc mainly to rely for retaining India, mixed, 
l)erhaps, with men of other nations ; that, su 
tar as we are to rely on native trooi»s, we must 
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PART III. jirefcr to high-castes, low-castes and no-castes ; 
Thf Present, that we must mass, our arriiy, so as to T)reveut 
its being frittered awa^ in detatdiments ; free 
^ ^ j it from “ivil duties by confiding these to an effi- 

cient police ; give more ])ower to commanding 
officers ; introduce, in every way, a more efficient 
disci] dine. 

All tliese counsels are wise for the time being ; 
some, for all time. Most of them were jjut 
Ibrth in vain by Sir Charles Napier and others, 
yeai's ago, but have only \iow won their crushing 
weight of demonstration. It is necessary, how- 
ever, not to suffer ourselves to be carried away 
by them too far ; not to view them as all-suf- 
ficing j to examine under what limitations they 
must be used. 

Take, for instance, the question of the cmjdoy- 
ment of English soldiers. That India needs, 
this next year, 50,000 English soldiers, I do not 
doubt ; that 100,000, wisely employed, would 
not, just now, be too many, I doubt as little. 

But, as far as I can judge from careful inquiry 
amongst those competent, it is sini])ly idle to 
talk of holding India ])eriiianently by an army 
of 100,000 Englishmen, as we hear said some- 
times. I)o those who talk so largely know or 
recollect that every European sohlier costs 100?. 
by the time he is landed in India? that his 
tenure of life when there is i)recisely that of a 
Culian slave ? that a European regiment has to 
renew itself in seven years ? Thus, 50,000 Eu- 
roi)cans duly rej>resent a dead loss of human 
capital of more than 700,000?. a year, over and 
above pay and other current exj)cnses. What 
wbuld it be if the Eurojiean had the duties 
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thrown u])on liijii which are now thro'wn upon pakt hi 
the dcpoy ; if he had .to march and do all. his ThePrescut 
work liabitnally in the 4iot weather? J have 
asked, and the answer of an Indian oilicer has i. . • 
heeji — If is life would not be worth two years’ 
jmrehase. Neither could India stand such a 
<lraiii of gokP, nor England of blclbd, as would 
he recpiired for such ^ jmrpose. 

But should we be justified, morally, in holding 
India, if we could, uj)Oi> such a teiUire? In 
kco]»ing down ISO, 000, 000 of people by the 
.sword of 100,000 Englishmen? India is the 
Italy of Asia, 1 have said; is England prepared 
to be its Austria? Surely the theory of main- 
taining an Indian empire by means of a native 
army was right and good. If its application 
has j)roved premature, do we know yet which, 
has beim in fault — tlic theory, or those who have 
apjilied it ? 

What 1 have said of an English army applies 
equally to any other foreign troops. 1 believe 

' The folhiwin;^ wiis tlic oxiHJiiditui*o iu Tiictia of the (7om- 
]'iiMy’s ^<ivcniiiicnt for l.S5,0-0: — 


(Jivjl tiini iViliticjil .... £2,270,202 

Judicial and I*oIicc .... 2,rd0,71>i) 

Public Works 1,881,000 

Military 10,417.309 

Naval 608, 0?0 

iVinco of Wales Island, Singa- 
pore, &c 04,012 

Mint 02,573 

Interest on Debt 2,044,318 


£19,855,009 


f* rom this it will appear that the military charges, before 
tile jiresent mutiny, comprised more than half of the cxj>cn2 
<liturc ; and there was nearly a million of deficiency ovep 
then. 
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PART iiT. it is quite right for the present, that wo should 
TJt9 Vretniu g^jow to the uatives, by means of our West 
XFii, India*ii black troops, of Kalhr regiments or others, 
y-- ^ that we can call to our aid other and inoic 
vigorous races, born under a tropical sun as well 
as themselves. But the permanent employment 
of such means to maintain our empire, would be 
to confess that that empire is devoid of all moral 
ground of existence, of all foothold in the affec- 
tions and ‘ sympathies »of the populations over 
whom it is cxcrcisccL 

Take, again, the question of the cidistment of 
low instead of high castes. Undoubtedly it is 
our policy, in one j)omt of view, to appeal to the 
many against the few; to Hindoos against Mus- 
fiulmen; to the low-castc masses against the 
select castes. But do not let us imagine that 
this will guarantee us against mutiny; or that 
mutiny, if it occurs, is likely to be less atrocious 
in its excesses. Quito the contrary. Mutiny 
has been anything but unknown amongst the 
low-caste armies of Bombay and Madras. A 
large portion of the Bombay army is tainted 
with it at this Lour. The Madras troops even 
are not untainted; a Madras regiment in Bur- 
ma, thougE the fact has been little noticed, has 
refi'jsed to receive the cartridges, and, for want of 
means of coercion, has been suffered to have its 
way. And the most serious mutiny that ever 
occurred in India before the Vellore mutiny, 
was one among Madms troops. Brohahly one 
main cause of the staunchness of the Bombay 
and Madras troops hitherto, has been the gcncml 
contempt for them of the proud races of the 
North. Suppose that cause of antagonism 
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removed, — suppose the Ben<ijal native troops part hi. 
reduced to the caste, level of those of Bombay Present . 

and Madras, and what ^fill bo the result?* One 
cause of mutiny may be taken away^ bub if v ^ ‘ j 
niufiny arises from any other cause, it is likely 
to be intensified and universalised by assimila- 
tion of feeling amongst the throe jftmics. 

Tile theory of liigh-caste enlistment, also, was 
surely in itself a right and good one, if it had 
not been so exclusively pui*8ued.’ What was its 
object? As 1 have said before — to engage in our 
service the bravest, ablest, noblest of the Indian 
races ; those of whom it wiis known that where 
they led, others would follow. Again here I say, 
if the ay)plicatiou of that theory was premature, 
where lies the fault? Tlie enlistment of the 


higher castes required this, — that tlie English 
officer should be at the greater pains to maintain 
his intellectual, his ‘moral, his practical superi- 
ority over thorn. Ho must be keener than 
Braliinin or Mussulman, more chivalrous than 
the llajpoot, a more thorough soldier than any. 
AVhat will happen if he is not? Why, precisely 
what has happened. The Brahmin plots; the 
Mussulman dreams of empire; the fiery Rajpoot 
maddens into fury. Ts it creditable, think you, 
that wc should have to say at last : “ Hirese 

powerful races, the flower of that vast country, 
who have fought so many gallant battles for us, 
wo can employ them no longer: we dare not 
trust them : they arc too much for us?” Yet 
this is what is meant by the cry for exclusive 
low-caste enlistment.^ ^ 


^ At a time when this cry is so prevalent, it is well, indeed, 
to recollect that only a few yeai-s ajjo a very able ofiiccr, the 
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PART III. But when w’c talk in the same breath of sepoy 

7V Prf>.wif. jitrocitics and enlistment of low castes, w'e really 
know iiot what we say. For of all the Tiidiaii 
races, tlioso from wdiich the Bengal army has 
been drawn have been singled out by competent 
observers as the most humane. Listen to Mr. 
Klphinstone,— by no means a passionate Bhilo- 
Hiiidoo- “ The best specinieu” he says, “ of the 
Hindoo character, retaining its peculiarities, while 
divested of many of its defi'cts, is found among 
tlie lvaj[joots and other military classes in Cange- 
tic ITiudostan. It is there we arc most likely to 
gain a clear conception of their high spirit, tiieir 
enthusiastic courage, and genci’ous self-devotion, 
so singulaily coinbintal with gentleness of man- 
ners, and softness of heart, together with a boy- 
isli I iLay fulness, and almost infantine simplicity.”^ 
The loss civilized races, amongst whom w^e shall, 

lute Major (iompluiiiod that low-casto onlist- 

ijicnit luul bcjeii ulrojuly jnishod too iai It is “but too 
a^ijifircut,” }i« wi-oio, “ that tlio acti\<! luiiitary spirit of the 
so|>oys, when on sorvjcc in Imlia, is not now what it wjis . . . 
This is i>aitly <luc . . . . tf> the jmiotuv.' of larfi^oly onlistin^; 
tainc-sj»iriU-<l inon of low csisto, liocausc they arc well 
behaved, or pliant iiitrip^uinf^ llralitnins, because they can 
write, and are intelligent,” — Huiury of tko p. 331, 

n. t 

Of the childish formalism wliich has hitlicrto pervaded our 
system of enlistment in India, let the fVillowiiig sample suf- 
fice 'riiere is no more imjiortant body in tlie country than 
the Nizam’s Contingent IVactifially, it kcej>s the )>eacc of 
all Southern India. But it is dangerously over-leavened 
with Mussulmen, in a Mussulman country. An Indian 
officer of my acqmiintanco ha<l induced about fifty Sikhs 
of the Deckan to offer themselves for enlistment. Tall, 
strai>i>ing follows, hereditary foes to the Mussulman, 
they would have c^mstitutod the very oleinont which would 
have bc(m rorjuii’od as a countciiioiso. They were refused 
admission to the service ou ttrcoutif of UiAStr heardSf which 
thqir religion forbids them to shave off! 

1 History of India, Vol. I. 2 »p. 375-0. 
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no doubt, do well to recruit, arc undoubtedly I’aiit hi 
more fierce and cruel than those whom they will Presntf. 
supplant. So, of the tyo oi* which we a^e now 
plMcing our main reliance as auviliaries, the 
Sikhs are represented by most observers* as 
specially vicious and cruel; the Goorkhas (not- 
withstanding many good qualitieg), Sir Charles 
Napier describes as “ liorrid little savages.” Let 
us use such tools nn default of others; but <lo 
not let us imagine that if cver.anotjior mutiny 
l)rcaks out, English women or English children 
will be safer in the hands of the Sikh, than of 
the Rajpoot.^ 

Again, I have no doubt that it is nccessarj' t» 
reform the discipline of the reconstituted Bengal 
army ; to mass it as suggested ; to free it from 
civil duties ; to make eacli corps more of a self- 
sufficient whole, by checking the tendency,— ^a 
growing one, 1 'understand, of late j’^eai's, — to 
draw all power to head- quarters. But all this 
machinery, however useful to keep up discipline, 
cannot make it. You may by concentration 
facilitate conspiracy and revolt — diminish the 
influence of officers. Tt is the soldierly spirit , — 
the noble spirit which lies at the bottom of every 
code of war, — the spirit of doing one’s best, and 
not merely abstaining from doing wrong, now, 
thank God ! revived, — whicli requires to be*kept 
up and clicrished. 

And liere I must protest against what seems 
to me a very unworthy cry against the late 
Bengal army. That its discipline was not so 
efficient as that of the Bombay troops, is ad- 

' Dnmkeimess is avowedly characteristic of the low tvvstes, 
and seems to be so also of jUI our now auxiliaries. The last 
Rurjiriso <if Jlithoor by the revolted sepoys, arose sfilely 
from this cause. 
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rAiiT III. mittcd by so miinv various observers, that I tbink 

The Presetif. the fact caD hardlj" be doubted ; nor is there any- 
thing, here to woiulcr qt, 'since Bombay, lying 
nearest to Kuropc, is naturally most under Eu- 
ropean ihflueiice. Yet, whatever mcay have been 
the faults of the Bengal oilicers, they have been 
bitterly exj)iat';d ; and I have yet to learn that 
they were i>eculiar to them. Sir Charles Napier, 
— when in Scinde he wrote that, “ if vre continued 
to imitate .the Eastern style, our officers would 
deteriorate, and the 'native officera 'would take the 
emftiir from us;” and that “ a radical reform of 
the Indian army” was necessary,^ — had both Bom- 
•bay and Bengid troops around him, and made 
no exception in favour of the former. And as 
to Madras, the most abundant testimony is at 
hand in the work of a Madras officer,- Captain 
Albert Hervcy, published in 18/50 — the very year 
of Sir Charles Napier’s command- in-chief. Al- 
though the two Sire men of entirely different 
calibre, and do not seem to have trodden a foot 
of common ground, the one voice is in many 
respects almost an echo of the other. Sir Charles 
Napier’s comiilaints, that officers pn guard go to 
bed, that they drink, neglect their duty, and leave 
the management of the sepoys to the native 
officers, are confirmed i>oint by point by the 
Madras officer — who, moi'eovcr, indicates the 
existence of a degree of brutality amongst many 
Madras officers towards their men, which, I 
trust, was never equalled in Bengal — which 
2 )robably the high-caste sepoy would not have 
submitted to. 

.Tliere is another military measure now talked 
of,, of a more sweeping character. We must 
, ^ Life, Vol. III. i>. 336. * Tcd Years in Tn^lia. 
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disarm* it is said, the wliolc popufation of the part hi. 
North-West. Whether this be needful or not, Present. 
it must be impossible for^an Eiiglishmaii to judge 
from hence. But if such a measure be indeed 
recpiircd, it tells surely a bitter talc as* to the 
character of our sway. No native Government, 
^Mussulman or Hindoo, that I am ||iware of, ever 
ileemed this necessary to its preservation. We 
cherish, in England* the right to have arms, as 
one of the proudest marks of om: freedom ; it is 
secured to us by the Bill*of Rights. If wo take 
it away from the wailike races of the North- 
West, it will show that our power is incompatible 
with their freedom ; that we seek to reduce them • 
to the level of the humbler races of the South. 

II. Just below, as it were, these obvious, honest, 
military lessons of the mutiny, lie others, which 
seem to some as if they went to the very root of 
the matter, yet arc urged by different voices and 
sound exactly o])po8ite to each other. ‘^Sec,” 
say the one class of voices, and the loudest by 
far just now, *‘the consequences of our pander- 
ing to Hindoo idolatry, to Mussulman fanati- 
cism ! This mutiny is God’s judgment upon us 
for our sins, as not having mled India by a pro- 
fessedly Christian Government. We must no 
longer play false to our faith, lest a worse thing 
fall upon us. Shrines and altars must l>e ^>ol- 
luted, if need be — caste must be trampled down 
— India must be Christianised.” The other 
voices are somewhat lost just now in the din, 
but repeat, nevertheless, their own conclusions as 
pertinaciously as any. “See,” say they, “the 
consequences of offending native prejudices I — gf 
allowing fanatical missionaries to go through the 
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V \ \LT III. length audhrcadtJi of a lieathcn land ! — ot* sufToi*- 
TArP^rscuf. jjjg otficors evGii to play the preacher, in their 
u <^*wn ,re.i;iiiionts ! if India can ever be Christiaii- 


jjia can ever uc onristian- 
j ized, it must be slow degrees. We are too 
few iufliulia to travel out of the safe old policy 
of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings. Not at 
their doors ^ lies the blood of Hellii and of 
( ^awn2)ore.” 

It may seem strange, but I believe each of 
these voioes to contend for a trutli ; I believe 
that each draws a useful lesson from i)assing 
events. I believe that our rule in India has 
been both unchristian, and irritative of native 
j religious fooling. 

It has been unchristian. I can conceive of 
nothing more disgraceful to a Christian i>coi)lc, 
than the policy’ for a long time adopted by the 
l^uglish rulers of India^ towards the professors of 
tlicir own faith. The official countenance long 
given to idolatrous worship — tJic positive dis- 
couragements given in many ways to Chris- 
tianity, some of which 1 have indicated already 
— the refusal of Lord Wellesley, in 1799, to allow 
Marslmian and Ward to settle or print witluii 
British territory, ^vhereby they were compelled 
to take up their abode under the jirotection of 
the Daiiisli flag, at Serami)ore — Sir George Bar- 
low's renewed prohibition to Chatcr and llobin- 
son, in 180G, to '•^take any sOp, by conversa- 
tion or otherwise, for persuading the natives to 


^ In direct op])(>siiion to early charters, e. p. that of KiOS, 
which reqiiires the Comf«iny to provide ministers, who shall 
“ leam the Tiati\e lan^uaj^e of the country wliere they shall 
reside, the hotter tf» enable thont to instruct the Gentoos.” 
S6e Anderson’s “ History of the Colonial Church/’ Vol. II. 
P..480. 
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“if'ibrsux? CIiriBtiaiiity ” — the cxpulsiuii from our i*Ain' in. 
;>finy of the Brahmin convert, imdcr .Lortl 
^^a.still'2:•s in JS19 — Ihe^ excltiKioii from oHicc of 
<'hri''tians in Taiij ore, when we took possesfiion " 
of ihe country — the .special poll-tax, levied in 
s<inie parts upon native converts — all these mea- 
sures, T helievo, were directly calcitlatcd to lower 
us in the t>j)inion of natives of all shades of 
relii^ioii. It was iifipossible for them to helievo 
that, their Feringhec mjisters bud any faith at 
all, w’lien they saw' them thus directly checking 
its e\tensi<ui. “ I liavc freipiently,” sa\'s Mr. 

Clarkson, “ witnc.ssed the astonishment of tlie na- 
tives at my propounding religions truth . . . ^fhey* 
have frt'queiitly said, ‘ ITV h<id th<ntyhf that ihrst' 
/Cinopetnis /iad it/rnuuHf of r<}\yhm ; hnt now 
"peaketh this man vvist'ly, like a real shasti'i.’” * 

It is time assuredly tliat our Government in 
India sliould embrace an entirely different course. 

It is time, nut only tlnit it should, more rigidly. 

I'oiiitedl^^ than ever, disconnect itsidf from all 
Hindoo or Mahommedan woi-ship, but that it 
!“hoidd give direct cucouragoment to the ])ro- 
lession of Christ iaiiity. Common justice, indeed, 
seems to require this. The neglected native con- 
vert has shared the mutineer's fury with the 
most godless European. The whole Christian 
j»opulation — English, East Indian, Portuguese. 

J^yriaii, native — should be shown to be under 
the especial protection and patronage of the 
t Government ; education should be fostered among 
tliem ; they should be invited to enlist ; pro- 
moted to office ; selected as recipients of trust. 

1 have heard an Indian officer well suggest tluft 
India and the Gosiicl, p. 1(J4. 
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PART III. 

The r,c.se,,! 
■ LEVr 
xyii 


it would be advisidde to limit to Cliristiau 
soldiers, of whatever colour, the admission to the 
artdlory, and to oufpioy rtlicm as far as ])ossihli‘ 
iij <!:uardiiig arsenals and other iiiomontous ]j<»sts 
lie adds even, that wc need not be too strict 
about their being more than nominal (Jhristians. 
as, in the event of a mutiny, their lives would 
he e(iually foi’feited. Profession, however, woidd 
be, I trust, only the first step* to ]U’actiec. 

Lotus now, however, ^ako the other side of the 
quesfir.n. Has our rule of India — althouj^h con- 
iessedly, designedly, not such as to ]>roin<^te 
Christianity — been such as to excite rtdigious 
•passion against us? Has the conduct of Jiidi- 
viduals been such ? On tlie first point, I believe, 
undoubtedly, it has. J ust in jn'o^jortion as we 
hid our faith under a hiishcl — as we quenched 
the spint of Christian cnter[)riso — ]>ut contempt 
oil missionaries — ^jnst in that prc)])ortion uid wc 
awaken and foster ainoTig the natives the belief 
that our Christianity, like their own degenerate 
religions, lay entirely in some outw^ard jiractice, 
or pointed disregai*d of their own jiractice ; — 
just in that proportion did we kindle their fear 
lest our object should be to force them into 
conformity with oui*selves. I have said before, 
and^ I say again, f cannot conceive of any greater 
disgrace to a Christian nation, than that, after 
two and a lialf centuries of contact with the 
races of India, its Christianity should be deemed 
by Hindoo and Mussulman to consist in eating 
beef and pork ; than that the class of all others 
most in contact with Englishmen should believe 
-^aye, should even affect to believe — that wc 
sought to make Christians of them by the biting 
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of (ioriilin cartridifes ! "^rhe (le]>th of English iii 

iiTolijL^ioii in India, which such a fact discloses, 
is s\n'ely quite awful. * ^ • • \T// 

It thus }iaf)|)ctis that the natives have nevfi* , j 

iriven us credit for our professions that we did 
in>t wish to interfere with their reli*^ion. It 
was easier for them to Indieve that wo lied t«> 
tluMM in savin so, than that W'c could lie to 
j)iirs<'lvcs in doin." ’^Vhat we said. Hence, Mr. 

( larkson, in the very next paragiuph to that in 
which he s]»oaks of the native conviction, that 
we arc “ ignorant of religion,” says also that 
tl)e inissionaiy is viewed hy many )^endiar 
prt>Jii(f tvf\ arisittff from the idea that he is a7i, 
agent (d (r(trrrnine)d^ amtmisstoiied to deMroy the 
people faith d' and this iiiis:i])]»rehension, ho 
sa>s, is fonnd ‘‘in all agricultural districts.”* 

Tljiis, liy a Divim* judgment, we have earned at* 
once the V(»pvoaeIi oi godlessuess and of a coerciv<; 
faith. j\ml I have in part pointed out hefoiv 
how all our interferonoe, on grounds of huma- 
nity, with practices connected with religion — 
with human sacrifice, suttee, Thuggee, the law 
against the rc-marriago f)f widows, the forfeiture 
of ])roperty by conversion, &c. &c. — must have 
strengthened the feeling that the English Go- 
vernment was by law gradually invading tjjie 
tcrrit»>ry of the native religions, and must b(' 
l>ri‘]>aring to suppress them. The spread ut 
education of late years must have powerfully 
develoj)ed this belief. False science and false 
i’oligion are so inseparably connected in tin* 

^ ^ and the Gospel,” }ip 164-5. The existence of tLo 

a]>pears rc])entodlv in the report of the Calcutta 
j^'issiouai’y Conference of l‘^55. 

R 2 
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iMiJTHi Kiist, tlie one cannot Le sot ri^lit without 
7 / /Vf'vfv//. iiijxirnig the other. A missionary in Beliar 
Vr// niontions an atlac*t inj^de n|»on him by an old 

; IJrahmin because of the geoj^fra])hy which he 

taiii^ht.* TJie missionary tried to ])aeify him by 
sayin" Unit he liad been only teaching the chil- 
dren what tl\f* sea was, wlnit a n'ver, a moun- 
tain, &c. ‘^'I’hes(^ are the very things,” ho inler- 

lupted, ‘-which you teach wrong to the eliildron. 
You say the earth is round, and the sun stands 
still, and the earth moves round tlxi sun. ... I 
;;in an old man, and know what our shastf-as 
say about sun and iiiocni ; wliat this sahih 
cl caches is coritniry to what our foi'cfatliers be- 
lieved j it is all eiTOiieous and falsehood.”^ It 
is obvious that tlie (Government school, from 
which the Scri]»tiires aie most jealously excluded, 
is liable to tlie same objections. 

8o clearly, indt'cd, is all scientific odneation 
an attack upon the religions of India, that I 
doubt greatl}" the expediency of Oovernincnt 
(^irrctltf promoting any but tlic education of the^ 
(Christian jiopuhition. I^t (Govern inent schools 
and colleges ho (GJiristian schools and colleges; 
let these only be estabJislicd wliere there is a 
(yhristian pojndation, whose wants they may 
fairly suj)ply. Let all scientific education out of 
(Jhristianiiy he jiriinarily voluntary ; ]et(Goveru- 
luent em;ourage it by grants, as any other scien- 
tific education, and cheek it by inspection. I 
believe, by such a c<mrsc, it would honourably pro- 
mote Christianity, honourably encourage science, 
and yet, at the same lime, leave to religious 
oijterj)ri.4e the work of Christian prosclytism, and 
, 1 Wylio’s “ liengal as a Field of Missions,” pp. 32-1-5. 
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|f> iiixiivo ihii'ht for knowledge the work of uii- 
Joing iiiitive suj)ei'stii>ions. • 

But the more lioiu stl}* o^xjiily, truly Oliristijin 
we muke our rule in India, tlie more csluduriy 
and revtn-eiitly, I believe, we shall abstain from 
any more insult to religious prohidioe ; from 
anything w'hieh is likely to foster the belief that 
our creed is one of. outward observance. (Jal- 
high as over ILunau hung from, deserve 
to 1)0 tlH‘ fate of the mC)i,*whoever llu'y may b(‘, 
wluj liMxe perilled the safety of our Indian em- 
pm!, oeeasioned the shedding of so much inm>cont 
and ])reeious blood, through the use of a little, 
Uiil and Kiuit. St. Paul would ‘‘eat no flesh 
while the, world standeth,” rather than “make 
his hrother to offend.” Better, if that could 
have sava'd them, that ox nor hog should he* 
t>lauglitere<l from Cape (\mioriu to the Hima- 
layas, tljaii that the well of Cawiij)orc should have 
iHieii filled with Knglish women’s mangled cor]>sns. 

The best observers will tell us, that the i>rejii- 
dices of caste are far from being irremediably 
oI»structive when wdsely dealt xvitli ; that they 
uiay oven afford admiralde tools in hands that 
know how to handle them. In the second year 
ef the first Burmese war, an English officer was 
leading his comj)any to Arracan. The roacls 
being im])assable in Chittagong, it became neccs- 
>^ary to embark the troops. But now arose a 
caste difficulty. The Hindoo sepoys’ eai*tho!i 
vessels would be polluted by being on the same 
l>lanks with those of the Mussnlmen. The diffi- 
culty Was great. The Barrackj)ore mutiny hatl . 
«nseu ill the previous year from not dissiniil ir, 
causes. The accounts of the mortality in 
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Awacuii w<jre ajipnllinpj. ]ii tin’s dilcininu ilu* 
offtc'er called to h^s aid a Brahmin j)ay-s»M‘^eiiid, 
a man of had cliarjictei^ in many ivspuets. hnt of 
gtcat hillucnce and surj»assin^ ability, lie a]>- 
pcalcd to the Brahmin’s military l)i‘idc, dwi llin;* 
on the disgrace there would bo in sto]>piiii^ huli'- 
way wlien f^oing to attack an enemy, lie af>- 
])0{ilcd to his vanity in trciikting Jiim e.s the mah 
who e<nihl holj) all parties through the dillieulty 
'riie* Brahmin told hin'i, that whilst earthen vo.'>- 
s(ils N\onld bo judluted, wooden ones w^onld not, 
and, if he could procure them, ]»romise<l to do 
his b(‘st with the men. The only ones that 
could be procured frt»m the neai*est town axcit 
spirit -casks, llaw s])irits woiild be, of ihe.iiv 
,^elves, a jadlution. 'J’hc ollicer gavt^ orders that 
they should bo most careiully Avasbed out beioiv 
they M^ere forwarded; but nevertheless, after 
tiny had been procured and tilled, one of tin- 
sejxiys, smelling at one of them, began to hint 
snsjricions. The officer made a sign to his Brali; 
mill coadjutor (who, of courNO, knew all about it). 
I To stmt the man Avith a bufl’et reeding against 
the bulwarks. ‘‘You idiot! don’t you know 
the difference between rum and sugar !” Not a 
murmur oecurred afterwards. The men fought 
—aye, and rotted Avith disease — uncoinjdaining. 
Yet who dexjs not see, that a diffei'cnt temper 
an aitemjit at coercion, would, probably, haA^e 
led to mutiny and bloodshed ? 

Some years later, the same oflicer, when in ])0- 
litical employ at Jyejiore, in liajpootuna — a city 
.singular, amongst ail native cities, by the breadth 
of its magnificent streets — was engaged Avith tla 
native authorities in various measures of niunici- 
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])al iin|)Voveniout. One of tliese — in the ])iv>- 
|)vi<‘ty of wliioh all coiicnrrtMl — was the rl(iarir»i( 
(ff one oi‘ the t\v(» nuii* streets from a. crow < I of 
stalls, she<ls, aiul huts, which had clnsi.e,r«Ml,to- 
-^rtliiT within it.. Dm* notice of removal was 
i,iv('n to the s(|uat.ters. They neglected it. At the 
<‘X|>ir:ition of the notice, a fnrtlnSi* delay of one 
na>nth wa.s ^iven tliom, with the intimation that 
alter that time their various erections would he 
r('mo\ed hy force, month ’pfisscul, and still 

tIk'v held their ^rouml ; resisted the etforts of 
ilie ])oliee for their removal. IMood was shed 
the first day. 'file second day, the head muni- 
« ipal oHie.er, a Mvissiilman, hid in sjatevvays, amf 
nilu'v luvkinjjf ])laces, Int) men of the sca.ven,<jf('r 
•a^te — whose Unieh is ])olUitk>n — armed with 
their hrooms. A ttain the ]M)lice apiieared on the 
ticM of battle ; ac*Min the squatters showed light. 
Ihueupon, at a given signal, the 1 50 scavengers 
hurst forth from t.heir hiding-places. The whole 
Mjuatttn* po])ulatiou took to its heels, and the 
sfre.et was cleared within the day. They niight 
liave let themselves he cut to ]>ieces with lawful 
steel ; hut the scavenger’s broom was more than 
they coultl face. The fear of }>ollution was 
stniuger than the fear of death. 80 may easte- 
prejinlice, skilfully used, he made a inean^ of 
avoiding tumult and blooilshed. 

Instances like these might he multiplied a 
hundred-fold. There is nothing in them in any- 
wise derogatory to Christianity ; nothing which 
is not i»erfectly consistent with it. They form 
part of that wisdom of the sequent which is the 
necessary C3hri8tiaii ally of dove-like simplicity, 
fhey may belong to the same habit of mind hy 
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i»ART III. which St. Paul made himself “all things to all 
Tlif lueii.” They may flow from a careful, loving study 

Vr// hunfiiin character' und«r diflerent asju'cts fi om 
V j that with which wo are most familiar; from a con- 

scientious endeavour never to ini|)eril high end- 
hy indlflerenco to lowly means ; never to coerce, 
where oiuj in«y lawfully conciliate. I wi.sh, T 
confess, that I saw more of this hju'rit amongst 
our missionaries themselves. I wish the Chris- 
tian, native or ‘Europeiin, were not known hy 
the nickname of “ cow-eater.” 1 wish 1 felt 
sure that when they sjxiak of their jircaching a.-* 
kindling, “ when projjounded to the heathen, an 
•enmity that sj>eaks in the eye, rages with the 
mouth, and lights up with anger every lineament 
of the face,”' that enmity was oidy such as »St. 
Paul might kindle in tlio I’harisce. 

Let me not he mistaken. J (certainly do^iot 
consider this outbreak to be attriluitable to 
Christian missioiiarising ; and, notwithstamling 
Lord Ellen borough’s great experience in Indian 
matters, 1 must hold him utterly mistaken on 
this pOHit. Nay, he has been pronounced to 
have been so by heathen lips themselves, at a 
meeting of the Calcutta British and Indian 
Association on the 2r5th July, 18D 7, when Baboo 
Dugkinarunjuii Mookerjeo, adverting to Lord 
Ellenborough’s spcjcch, pointedly denied that 
either Lord Canning’s suhscri]»tions to Mission- 
ary Societies, or the exertions of the missionaries, 
were the cause of the revolt. 

“However,” ho declared, “we may <liffor with tl»o 
Ohristiaa Missionaric.s hi religion, 1 s]>oak the 
the Society — and, generally, those of the pcojde — wln.ii 


1 CUa'kson’s “ Indui and tlio ( os, cl,” p. 174. 
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I Miy, that JIM rof?anls their leariiinj;;’, jmrity of Tn«>iMlM, pAHT III 

anti tiiMiiterostc'liie.ss of intonlioii to |)nmioto t)iir weal, no 

thuiht is ontortaineti tlirtni^hout the lain!; na\ . tinware r jfCT 

[ii M by US in tluj hin'hest esU*#!!! . . Wo tan not r*i hear \ij/ 

iltniiir JMstlfC to till) \eiierablo ministers of reli;ci‘>»* win), I 

lit) here most solemnly asM*\ orate, in j»ietj ainl nfi-hteort^ ' if ' 

iioss, jiknio arc lit t«> bo elashe«l with tln).o Rishees am', 

M.ihatinas ol antmuity w'hti tleiived their Rnj)|)ort, ami tho^e 
tji their eharittibJe l)o:irtlm^'-si*hools. from^^ tiliiiitarv snl- 
siTiptioiis, junl tjoiiseciiitetl tln*ii lives to the taiise t>f (Jon’^ 
knowltMlf^e.” (See “ Loi>l Kllenbiiiouufli’s Ihiiinlei resjit^t t 
Ml*.' the ( 'ausc of the MiitTn\ ,”inintetl at the Jiapti'.t M issiou 
I'less, att^aleiitta ) , 

l>nt haviiii^ snid thus iiinch, I must also say 
that, ill some instance^, tlio mode of jireaL-hiiiir 
tlie (Jospel Jidojited, on their own showing, hy 
< ’liristijui missionaries, a])pesxi*s to me likely to • 
excit<j the bitterest fe(‘liiigs. “ If your ojiponent 
he a Ijrahmiii.'’ said one of them, at the Mission 
hVinferenee, ‘‘you (;an sometimes say, ‘ Are you 
awjire, bi other, wliat a dreadful sin you eom- 
luitted the other day, and the terrible punish- 
ment that awaits you for it? Ob that [uetly 
little thuigbter of yours I why did you sell her i 
Yes, you sold her in maj*riage for a little gain, 
hoeause you are covetous! where is wickedness 
like this?’” Is this Clirist bin charity? Ano- 
ther makes “Exjiosnre of Hindooism a regular 
l>Mrt of his school-training for the natives. Bet- 
ha*, surely, by far, is the course })ointed out^hy 
an old missionary, who says that “ lie formerly 
used to go far in attacking Hindooism, hut now 
liiids it more proti table to jironch the simple 
(TOs]>el ; to jireach Christ, the story of his life, 
his death, his resurrection and ascension ; lus 
presence with us now, and the certainty of his 
future judgment.” ^ 

We see, then, pcrhajis, now, how both tbo 
^ Mi«i^on (Joiileruiico, ISaii. Siieo yp. 50, IHZ, 03. • 
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rATiT III. 1 rligious lessons of the mutiny are true, tin moh 
'Jhf t)p]Kjsite. Our Government lias Ix^en uueliristiaii ; 

v/ / 7 ^ it is .ri^'lit tliat it \-.hoiilfl be distinctively (Mii i.'.- 

y tian. liiit it lias also been directly ai^irressive as 

^ aj^ainsf thci nati\ e religions in ])artieular, throuL'li 
its eilucational sj^stems. It is rigiit that it 
should cease he so. Whilst fost(*ring existing 
Christianity, let it leave jiroselytisin to the 
churches. Let it abstain, \\itli shame and re- 
morse, from any wantoii attack ujion natixe; jire- 
judiee which may encourage the belief, too 
prexah'nt already, that ^.Christianity is a mere 
outward, negative tiling, a denial of religion, a 
* denial of caste. And let our missionary teaching 
lollow steadfastly the courses — which, 1 am thank- 
ful to say, semns generally ])referrod, — of ]>reach- 
iiig “the simple Oosjiel,’' and abstaining from 
idle attacks Ujion Hindooism. Falsehood always 
enimhles when the truth is set up. 

111. A little lH‘y Olid the religious lessons lie 
what J may call, for want of a simpler woj*d, the 
ethnological ones — the lessons of race*. These, too, 
sound opjiosite, acccn-ding to the quarters fi*oin 
w hich they ])roc(*e<l. Some say, All comes 
from our not having made India suilit;i(iiitly 
Lnglish. More Euglishincn are wdiat she wants ; 
more hhiglish olliciaxs, more Knglish magistrates; 
more English colonists.”* Others, on the con- 
trary, — “ It is the compression of the native 
mind and hojics by the English monojioly of 
office, the humbling of native princes, theahsorj»- 
tioii of nativii territories, — which have rendered 
the evil jiossihle, which have made it so difficult 
to master.” 

Sir C^hfirles Trevelyan adds the use of the Enj^lish al)»lifi' 
het to express die Oiieutol iunguagos. A usel'ui siiggosLion, 
‘ no (ioubt, if feasible. , * 
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IFt*!!* 1 believe, both classes of erities i A]tT ill 

are 1 believe^ and I have said it ere this, I*n.y.n(. 

it. lias been a jnrj-jt.x <»iik in onr adniiiiistratioii 
of Jndia Mint vve have not soui;lit jnore.to nwd\e 
Jndia English. ]>ut 1 believe it is oini erjually 
L‘rievous, tliat we have sought so much to uii- 
iifitionalize it. • 

Wt* ha\(j not oiiiingh English oflieers to loaV(‘ii 
onr army with an l^higlish spirit ; not enongli 
English magistrates to U;aven fair administratJon 
with Erudish jnstiee ; not enough English colo- 
nists to l(‘a.V(‘n oiir sul)j(‘ets with English 1‘ree- 
iloiii. (iranted, a thoiiband dimes over. Tiie 
Ii<*liey whieli forbade English settlement in Jndia 
till 18.*U was short-sighted in the extreme. Jt 
IS a national disgrace, that, as sliown by a late 
and innch-quoted Parliamentary ])aj)cr, the tot^al 
English-borii ]>oinilation in India, not in the 
<'om|iaii>’s ser\io(‘, after a century of occupation, 
should he l(),(Hi(), of whom only a few hundreds 
resident out of the tliree Ei'esidoneies, and 
(•iil}’^ some odd tens ami units residtint elsewhere 
than ill Jhmgal. Whilst this state of things 
lasts, Tmlia can never be considcuvd an integi al 
limb of our empire. Civilians even now acknow- 
ledge that J^higlish colonization rei]uires to be 
l»roinoled in India. » 

But do nut lot ns suppose that tlie English- 
men who are to make India English are merely 
to be so many white bipeds, born within tlie 
four seas and talking our language. Any iiniii- 
her of so-called English officers will not imbue 
the English army with English manliness, s<* 
long as, to use Captain Hervey’s words, “yoilng 
officers, on lirst commencing their milittiiy 
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PAitT Jii, career, talk ahunt tJtose horrible hind' nl<j(j< r 
Tl/r siepot/K,^^ “look clown upon them as brute b(\*ists,” 

^xvii “jniakfjuseof o])j>robrioiis*i.in;^uage towards them/' 

v ^ i “curse .‘Hid swear at them.” ^ Any number of 
-English magistrates will not create a sense of 
English justice, if, as I shall have brshow here- 
after, our eoitrts are rijccjgnised as enginivs (»f 
op]>ression and extortion, and .creat oj‘s of l>erjuiy, 
— our police as false swearers and torturers. Any 
numbejr of Fhigtisli colo*.iists will not create an 
atmos]dierc of lOnglish fre^edom, whilst, as in 
15cngal, they lay tliemsclvc*s open to the charge 
of using the land revenue system as a means 
of oppression ami violence towards the natives, 
whether cultivators or landholders. 

Again, I believe it to be most true that the 
crushing of native hojies, es])ecially through our 
annexation of Oude, has had much to say to 
the outbreak ; the curtailment of the ]>ower of 
native princes, much to say^ to its develojimerit. 
There is bitter truth in Sir Thomas Munro’s 
saying, that the advantages of subje«*tion to 
English rule in Jndia “are dearly bought. Thtij 
are j>u rdutsed by the mrrijice of ittdepeudence^ of 
national charaefer, and of wliaierer rindera a 
people respectable^'* “ The effect of this state of 
things,” he goes on to say, “ is observable in all 
the British provinces, ukose iuhabiiauls are cer- 
tainly ike most ahjext rare in] ml la. No elevation 
of character can be expected among men who, 
in the military line, cannot attain to any rank 
above that of captain, where they are as rmicli 
below an English ensign as an ensign is below 
the Commander-in-Chief ; and who in the civil 
' 1 'J’en Vccirs ax India, Vol. 1. p. Ui. 
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lino c;tii liopo for nothin" Loyoin? soniii i)etty I'ArT fm 
ju(lu*ial or roveniKi olfico, in Avliii-h they may by Thrlhrsmi 
forrnpt means make nj) for t}*<‘ir sh*n(ler sajhry.’* 

So wrote the T>uke of Af tillini^ton, that “ we had i ^ j 
.idded to the nmiiber and the d(‘serjj>tion of dnr 
eiHMiiies, by depriviii" of employment tliose who 
liert'tofore found it” in the service of the native 
I rinct‘s j that “wherever we s])rea<l ourselves" 
we increase this e*’il ; we throw out of eni]>loy- 
ii'(‘nt and means of subsistence all who liave 
hitlierto Tnanag(Ml the Revenue, commanded or 
M'rved in the armies, or have jduiidered the 
( ountry." 

As rc'sjKicts the native princes. ind(‘ed, it were* 
fit lliat we should open our eyes to the fact that 
their faithfulness has on tins occasion saved 
*mlia for us. Notwithstanding the eiicigy of 
• nr Jjawrences, our Neills, our Nicholsons, o\>r 
VVdsous \ notwithstanding the chivalry of our 
Uutrams, the jnire heroism of our Havelocks; 
iKttwithstaiiding the over-to-be-remembered de- 
Icnces ©f Agra and Lucknow, or of that billiard- 
room of Arrah, wo could not have held our 
LTonnd hut for the abstimmee of almost all the 
nitive ])riuces from aggression, — tlie active co- 
o|H‘i a.tion of a few. Had the Nepaulese descended 
from tlu'ir mountain fastnesses uj)on Calcutta, — 
had the Ttnrmese ]>ourcd in upon it thnhigh 
Cliittagong, — liad (jojdab Sing, or the noble 
child's of Jhittiala or Jheend made appeal to the 
fnitriotisin of the Sikh Khalsa, — bad Scindia or 
HoJkar jilaced themselves at the head of their 
revolted coiitingimts, — had the chiefs of Jla jpoo- 
lana sprung to the van of a Hindoo insnrrectioii, 

— had the Nizam jiroclaiincd to the Indian 
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PART 111. ]Mn,liomm(3<laii‘s the holy war, — liad muv duo of 
yvi/* Present, these events hap]>eried, I say, and wJio ilaiv 
^\rn what disasters mr[fh‘t have, not have oe- 

■ ' ^ ) eurreil] Had several of tlnaii ha)ijH‘n(‘d at once, 

as they mi'jjht voiy likely have done, and whai- 
English life in Indut could have esciiju^d dt;stru<3- 
tiou? It is easy to accuse these men of selfish 
motive's. ] dare say such may have niint^led in 
their conduct. But 1 believe it would he muthor 
Avise nor ri<;ht to in(j[uire too curiously into it. 
'I’he j^onerality of tlie ladt is the host |)roof tiiat 
some hu^her, more human moth e than mere fear 
or cunning must have ])rom]>ted it. Such a 
^•onspiracy of prudence was surely never wit- 
nessed amongst them. A ]>revalent good faith 
is the only rational solution of the mystery. 
Yet I believe these men, one and all. have had 
bitter cause of comjdaint against us. The history 
of the relations of the English Government 
towards tlic native princes is far fi’om cretli table 
to us ; so little creditable, indeed, that a work 
jmblished by the late Colonel Sutherland hn the 
subject, in 18-13,' was bought up by the Indian 
Government, for the special u,se of its own sei- 
vants. Yet it is since that jieriod that the most 
flagi'ant cases of disregard of treaty obligations, 
oppression, and annoxatiim, on our part have' 
takeh place. Even that invaluable ally of ours, 

. ' ‘'Sketches of the Isolations subsistincr between the 
liiitish Government of India anti the difToront Native 
States,” by J. Sutherland : 8vo. (valcutta. An abstract of 
tl>is work, from which I tiuoto, is contained in an article in- 
serted in tlio “ British and Foreign lioview,” No. XV., which 
was reprinted, in by Mes.srs. Richard and J. K. Taylor 
Tlio authors of both the work itself and the I'oviow wei’C 
ofl^ers in the Bombay amny. The i\niower is a well-known 
IiKpan writer, and a distinguished administrator. 
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tli(‘ Knja oj* ruttiala, has been far from well used i*aht hi 
l)y us. It is only two or three years since. The l\rs'»,t. 
f.uic) iii^ that thei*e wa.s fjgi a]>]tea1 from a Gla\er-' 

uoi -< ileiieial’s exercise of authority to the CJueeii’s ^ ) 

jiislic(\ lie sought to come to England, and was 
sl.o[>[)ed fit Calcutta itself — so it was stated by 
um* iiovtion of the Indian press— »by an inti- 
mation from Lord Dalhoiisie that, if he left tlie 
country, his state wbultl he taken }>ossessiou ul‘ 
and administered by the English.* 1 am bound 
to say, however, that other m^w'spaia'.rs gave a 
(liiTerent vei*sion, h;ss creditable to himself, of 
his giving up the idea of a voyage to Eiirojie. 

Nothing, however, coidd be more evident in the ^ 
Govi'Tnment organs than their dislike to such a 
step. 

It is high time, indeed, that wo should alter 
•mr course of proceeding towards these iirinees.* 

Nothing can be more striking than the way in 
vvhioli the chains with which we hsive sought to 
hind them have fallen of themselves fiom olf 
tlunr limb.s. What more shrewd and politic 
than Lord Wellesley’s ]>lan of placing in each 
state a contingent, olHcered by Englishmen, under 
tlic order.s of an English Kesident ? Lo ! with 
the exception, I believe, of a few regiments in 
tlie Nizam’s country, every contingent hasbrok;en 
loose into mutiny. We filled them with the 
stalwart men of Unde, so as to assimilate them, 
as far as miglit be, to our own service. And 
now the native ].rinccs whom they wore to 
coerce are protecting our own cause and our 
own countrymen against their late soldiers. 

Scindia, with his own levies, has been checking 
the Gwalior Contingent, hindering it, whilst he 
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could,* from niarcliin|[^ n])C)]i A jj;ra. Tlio'j^aja (»f 
Jodh])ore has had to raise trooj>s, and lead them 
agaiiist the Jodhjiore Igj^loii. Holkar luis sedu- 
lously saved EiirojHiaii lile and ])roj)t*rly. 

Powerless, then, to coerce these native princes 
by our contingents, — 2»ower]ess, well nigh, to 
jjrotecfc our Qwn cities against those contingc'iits, 
— surely we ouglit, henceforth, to let the prinot‘-> 
provide in tlieir own way f(h[* tlieir own defence. 
To limit the forces which they may raise will htj 
but reasonable. To give them the aid of 
European olTic(‘rs or even troops when asked fur, 
will be but friendly. Put no more reliance on 
contingents, — no more standing threats against 
those who have proved loyal under the severest 
trials. 

And no more annexation at i)resent, at least ; 
*110 annexation in cold bloo«l.^ Very rernarkahle 
are the expressions of an able writer from Um- 
balla, lately jniblisbod in the Thni'i ^ : — ‘‘Though 
] luive been, and perba})H will be, an annexM- 
tionist, I am free to confess that in this very 


^ 1 have frequently quotcMl Sir (Jharles Napier, and slvill 
ln! icnuiMlod that he was a declai-ed ]>arlisan of annexation, 
j:nd w'OJihl not liave left a native .sove?*eif4“nty aultsistinj.''. 
Sir (’hailes w'as an extrenu 1\ ucuto observer, a jjfood riilov, 
and in many respects hifj^h-ioindt <1 in Iiis individual conduct, 
lint I must look upon him as havinj^ been utterly destitute 
of .111 jiolitieal momllty. He took ddii^ht in tlic idcja <»J 
otniqnost for its own sake, and wouhl have deemed aTi\ 
usurj»ation justitied by subsequent good government of the 
usurped territory, llis pei’sonal ambition, moreover, was s<» 
intense, that ho w'as cvhlontly haunted by the dream of atdunl 
sovereignty. A more nii-Kiiglisli ehanietor in this respeet 
I do not know ; nor can one bo suriirised that tlio inagni' 
ticent scoundrelism of a Nap<»lfton sliuuld have reprcsonU^il 
for him the highest tyjx; of the hero. Despite the genius 
<ff such a man, his opinion on tlie proj»ricty of annexation 
<'• 4 X 1 bear no more weight than that of u jjickjiockct on thclt. 
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]seouliar crisis T cmthf iwU have wiahvd that ‘a, lanjer part hi. 
py(,p(trtioih of J f i ml (ixf a tf were held hy H(ttlvecJiief.% TkeTteseni. 
— l»y incji \/ho have ^iiietfiing to lose,^— aiul 
lliat ilioscwho exist had nobheeii hnrdci:^ed with _j 

our liiiidostaiioe eon tinmen is ; lhat Omle had been ^ 
wtiive, and GivaHor wore free'' ^ The words of 
the I )uke have conie sadly true ; — ‘^^i'he extension 
of onr territory and iiitlnence has been greater 
than oui‘ means.” rt is time no hm^er to annex, 
bni to r<‘st(>re. The sohi.prctext’of the annexa- 
tion of Onde- that of mis.:;overiiment hy its roVal 
lionsii — lias surely A'^anished in the risin^j; of the 
wliole eoiiniry against the aiiiie«er. Jhistore the 
hoy-lleja of Hattara, and the whole of the south 
Mahratt-i country will ecase to mutter of reht;!- 
lion. Give inevea;‘.e of territory to Viittiala and 
Jheend, to Gwalior and Tndori?, to Jodhpore, tc^ 

<‘very Static that has stood our friend, and you 
will w1[m; out the remembrance of many a past 
breach of English faith. 

Ihit, Kbove all, make tlmsc Indian princes 
secure of L-et the Indian Government be 
no longc'i* judge in its own cause. Let a well- 
considered law of escheat T>c enacted, after due 
Communication with the native States.- l^etany 

^ T/tinHf 26th October, 1857. 

® 'I'lie sti‘jii;^eney sunl of our Tiuiiun rulo^ as 

to t 'iciie-.it lorm a loai-kiu}.*, aTahist us. This eorncs 

t^ut, Tiu* iiistuiico, the more stronj^ly, because only ino- 
jlcntally, in Ma_j<ir Canniiinhiiin’s “llLslory oi the {Sikhs’^ 

Thus he speaks of a f**njat family, “useful 2 *‘‘n'tisjius of Loivl 
T^akc, >nit now reihiccfl to comj»arati\o iiisif^iilicanco umlci 
fiio f>j>crati<ui of tlio ]lnti.sli system of escheat*’ (p. 5h, n. O* 

ALjain, with reference to tlie j>roteeted Sikh StJitcs,^Le mi\s 
tliat the British functionarios “liad to ilceule on (jucstions 
^»f escheat, and beinj^ sti’onjjly irnpre8.scd with the sui) 0 - 
nority of British innniei]ial rule, they strove to i)rove thi\^ 
wllateniJ heirs had a limited right only” (i>. bio). 

VOL, Ut S • 
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PiH'i' III. ca‘^e of ar.nexation, sll]^}nes^ion of jx'iision, ttc*., 
be made tlie siibjiiot of a i-eal judicial iuqiiiiy, 
y).yy‘ eithcj' before the vSiiprern,.} Court, or, if tlu^ iiMti\c 

> cliwiiiaii.t thiiikrt fit, before tho Privy Coiincih 

I'hus eacli native sovercii^iity and princi])}ility 
would feel tliiit it was an integral part of our 
tjinpin;; that 'it was lifted from tlse splaa-o of 
arbiir.iry power into that of English law and 
jnstiee. 

Most of the measure^ thus suggested are not 
in obi eel for the first time. As long ago as 1818 — 
as 1811 — tho late (Iciieral Walker rceoimncnded 
not annexation, 'biit restoration of territory to 
native sovereigns.^ Mr. Sullivan, to whose 
“ lleniarks on tho Affairs of India” 1 am indehtod 
for this last fact, vainly nrgcjd, in 18o:i, botli 
Vestoiation of territory, and the giving to native 
|irinots and chiefs the right of defending, before 
a court of law, their properties ami ])ossessions 
against (xoveriiment aggression. The bare-faced 
fallacy of the usual pretexts for annexation is 
actually incredible when considered. I have 
shown that that of Sattara rested on a jdea put 
forth by Lord llalhousie, endorsed by the Coint 
of Directors, which would simply, if maintained 
successfully in this country, cost the Queen her 
thnane, — that the words heirs and successors ” 
riieaii “ successors who shall also be lineal heirs,*' 

^ I ha\c often hoarrl it sai*castic;ii]ly roraai'ked, by Inrli.in 
officers and others, that we never annexed any territory but 
wliat yielded a revenue. Yet the results of annexation, as 
shown by Mr. Kullivan and others, have in tho long rim 
proved tinancially disastrous ; sometimes oven from the first. 
Sattara fielded a surjdus under its native princes ; it has 
become a financial burden to ourselves. Frequently, tho 
revenue of the annexed territory in our hands has proved 
less than tho tribute paid to us by its late sovereigns. 
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--ri fallacy whidi an attorney’s clerk would 
liaully (laro ]>ro[»oini(l before a county .court 
ji!«li;e. JViitl the inon‘ ^^eneral ]>l<'ii for aAiK‘X. 1 - 
tion, ill (l<‘(h.Tilt of of liiu’ blit fivlojitive soi\s, wIkisc 
adoption has not been saiictioiieil by the paia- 
iiiount autlujrity, is scarcely' loss oflbusive. For if 
viowi il a(*<*or<1in'jf to jusfico and t^iunnoii simiso. 
the ])o\ver of consent wliic-h is Ixihl to be vested 
in the lord paramount, would exclude the right of 
conliscation. Was itcv^rfi* held in a ]>artnorshin, 
viiert* [jartiiors’ rolativais, noinincK's, or rejircsen- 
tatives might be admitt<‘d iiv rcsjiect of their 
slijires with the consent of the others, that 
withholding tlieir eonsent the other jiartnors 
were entitled to a]>]»roiiriate the share witln ut 
compensation 1 Was it ever heard in a joint- 
stock ( oinpany, wdn*re the consent of the hoard 
of directoi’S is declared requisite to a traiisfm*, 
that by withholding consent the directors might 
coiiliscato the sh.ire for their own benefit ? Was 
it ever lieard that guardians, whoso consent was 
r<*quired to a girl’s marriage, were entitled, by 
withholding consent, to enter upon the enjoymcait 
of their ward’s fortune ? Was it ever heard that 
a tenant for life, whovSO consent was required to 
a s»lu of the settled estate, was entitled, by with- 
holding his consent, to acquire the fee-si iiqde ? 
I am not hei’e discussing the right of annexation 
in such cases, so far as it may rest on Hindoo 
or Mahomniedan law ; I am merely showing 
that the rtiasoniug on which it is attempted to 
he justified to English ears is the very flimsiest 
that can be conceived, and such as would sjiread 
havoc through half the social relations of England, 
if once admitted amongst ourselves. 13ut withoift 
• s 2 * 
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r\RT in. 2>roiciiding to imy know* led ij;e of luitivc law, T 
T^rPjcs ni. nuist oljsorvo, that not only<lo our be.st-in formed 
A'r// Oiienfalists deny that sanctions so gross a 
^ ' j fallacy as just statiid, but the ('vid(*iit uni\('rsal 
feeling of the Indian peojile shows that it cannot 
do so. Wlicrev(‘r we have attenq^tefl, n(>t to 
exorcise the i^itelligible, conservafcivt', right of 
the gUMnliaii jK»\vcr of choosing between several 
claiiiiauts, but to set aside, for our own bent‘lil, 
the adoption made by Laitive juinees, there has 
been a tacit rebellion against onr acts. Tiie 
adt>]»tcd son lias remained, in jiopular jiarhinee, 
invested wdtb hi.s fathers dignity. So Nana 
'Saliib was <*a]led llaja of Bitboor, tbongb bis 
adoj)iion was uiisanctiom‘d. So to this day the 
adopted child of IVrtaiib Shcari, of Saitara, is 
kiiowu only as the ‘‘boy- Raja.” ' 

And thus I believe that, whilst this is the time 
to flood India with Knglishinen, it is also the 
time to open wid(*r and wider to natives the 
jiortals ofoffiee and advancement ; that wliilst it 
is the time to make the ad i nil d strath in of British 
India more thoroughly Bnglish, it is also the 
time to leave the native juinccs more free ; to 
enlarge their territories ; to secure them against 
absorption and Avrong. Surely the terrible crisis 
«> 

^ It sliould l»c olj-iTxotl, that an oflicial (lisclainioi- of the 
, aniiCivatioTi |K>lk‘\ uanuot ho too soon imhlirtliofl in India, 
and n»>tiht.*d to all the native pnnees. Tlio continuous nr 
pouriiig of Kn;jrhsh troops h>r ilie next few months, is suiv 
to he viowcfl hy them with tho utmost dread. 'Pho worst 
•of the rclicllion being now seemingly over, they will construe 
it into a direct thmit against thoinsehes, and tho most 
faithful of them may bo driven by sheer terror into 0 })en 
revolt. 7 believe indeed, stiiinge as it may seem to inany> 
that panic lay at the bottertn of half the actual mutinies 
wfiicli have taken place, after the first. 
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tliroiigli which we have passe^l, tlirou'fli wliioli part hi. 
wo arc must liavo tried as with fire the The rrmnd . 

hiithfulnoss of onr iilitjve olTicers and cn^ployh, 

Surely no reward shonl<l lu! too ^r(?at ft>r tj^ose i ^ ; 

who have most si<j;nalized tlicir loyalty. It is 
several years since Sir Charles Napiei* advocated 
the "iviii" of re_fnhir commissiims to native 
olliee.rs. Of course it 'would he imprudent to 
venture uj)oii that 'experiment on a large scale. 

But to confer that honour in 'a few signal in- 
stances wx)\ihl be dcivoid of danger, and would 
mark Knglish gratitude for ])erdous faithful- 
ness in a becoming way. So. in civil employ- 
nients ; though it in.ay be expedient to dismisS 
liosts of native hirelings, it will also be most 
iitting to give nnrktjd adv'anoernent to the really 
fjithfiil. By so doing, we shall indee<l iniprove 
tin* wliole tone of native officialism ; for, as l\fr. 

Baikes strikingly remarks, “it is remarkable 
that a native judge, 'who has any jnospect of i)ro- 
luotion, hardly ever is known to be corrupt.”^ 

What we have to aim at, indeed, is, not only 
to raise the natives to an equality with ourselves, 
hut to assimilate them to oiirselves, so as to 
deprive that equality of its perils. One great 

* ‘‘Notes on U»o North- Westem ProNaiiccs,” j», 

in the fai'o of tlio pvosont mutiny, wo cannot ovc’r- 
l<K>lc tlio necessity, bocauso tlic justice, of ojieiiiiig omjiloj^- 
iiicnts to the nsioivos. lu u pamjtblet juiblisbed at (!alcutta* 
in 1841, l»y tlie licugul Ih-itish India Society, entitled, 

“Kvidcncos relative to the KlVicicnc^' of Native Agenc.v in 
the Ailministration of tins AtVaiis of the Country,'* will bo 
found a striking collection of testimonius on this sul'iect, 
i«i(l coniiirising every noblest name iu Indian history. — 
from able aiiministrators like Mr. Holt Mack ?nzie, to gallant 
old .soldiei's like Sir JJonel Smith. 
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TAUT III. iiioaiis o'f (I oil ii:; so, T lulicvt;, would bo to oxfoud 
T/tf^ Pu'Si'nf jurisdiction of the Su]»reirie Court, the sjdierc* 
^xl'ir English law. All native jealousies jiLiaiiisl 

K ^ ^ ' j ilie foriuer tribunal Lave loiijr siiiee passed away. 

The ]\Iatlras native petition of is istroiii; in 

favour of it. tfoteo Per.sad's fliglit to Caleutta 
(see p. Miliows his feeling on the subject. 

If the llegulatiou” syst(‘in is still to ]»ievail 
generally, it seems to me, that not oidy Eiiglisli- 
nien in the ijroviiioes should be restored to the 
enjoyment of Euglisli law, their birthright, but 
that the natives slumld be entitled to claim its 
jirivilegcs by registering themselves as Jhiglish- 
Siien ; it being clearly understood that, by such 
means, in exchange for the Englishman's lights, 
they forfeited all claim to be judged by native 
law or usage. We might, possibly, thus liealtliily 
restore the grand old llomau primdjde of ini 
jiartiiig the lights of Homan citizensliij) to con 
qiuned nations as a jirivilege, as a ble.ssiijg 
and, notwithstanding all 1 ha\c heard to tin 
contrary, I doubt much whether our Indian fel- 
low -subjects would be slow to avail themselve.s 
of such au o])eniiig. Enactments enabling all 
disputes between natives to be adjudicated upon, 
by consent, by the Supreme Courts, and for ena- 
bling the judges of tlie latter to go on circuit in 
the country, would also be most beneficial to- 
wards Anglicising the country. 

‘ The resti-icting — as I fear may he deemed 
necessary permanently — of the freedom of the 

1 Wh'lst jjenflintr this iJiige to the pro'JS T olwcn^e a simi- 
lar siijjrgcstioii in a letter by rrofossur Newman to the 

Ti'i/itSm 
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native press, if couj)l(’(l with a eoni])lc*to*enfraii- taht ii! 
oliisemeiit of tl)(i En^’lisli, may tend to the same '-i'f'n' 
end. The Eni^lish thus gydw to 

h{^ J(»uked upon l)y the native as the laufijua^i' of t . " j 
freedom, as well as the ]><dh to otliee, whieh il is 
now, and it would become dear tii him accord- 
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LK(JTUHE XVIIi.i 

TFIK cliOVKRNMENT QUESTlOiN. 
r\!rr j.— tut: s'kSTKM and .'T.s Dr.^LNoriis, 

IVrvnl(.nt, for th#' Abr^Mtion ortlio I'lilo — 

Exunnn.ition of the (}o\cniinciil — (ioiior.il AciiiMins 

\'i<nou'. ( Npi'.titul.ioii jif iho (Jiniil, of I)ii4*i'torrt 
— Misfliiofs of ilieif IVitnuiauu — M’lie Htuni! of Control — 
'riuiiible-ri};: «>n a Jsirpfi* SimIo — E normous (’ost. of tlie 
i. jKmlilc (ro\crriiiiont — iioal Intluciico ot the Directors — 
The (\»Tni)any’-» <h»\cmnu‘ut most unfit to scfiire Oriental 
lioviilty — Its Want of Success— 'Th (5 Ari^unamt of J>cnc 
licence — ?.lo<lo m whicli it js ur;j:o(i . J Mi: uisiuc Abuse of 
our l*re<leoessoi . ; Attiiiuition ol 1 julu idiial Alcnts to the 
,(lovernnu‘nt — Iv lividual Energy the So>ir(‘c of ainmst al* 
Anu:l(»- Indian ltoo^I J>ce<ls — MMic (Ireutest do but touch 
cxtriioi-dinary Evils. 

PAiiT III. "NYe come now to the s]>cci:i]ly ])olitic;il lessons 
T/trPrcsni/. of the mutiny. I say lessons; 1 should use the 
singuLir. I do not know any which has ini- 
])ressed itself more deejily on the minds of 
Englishmen of all classes, not directly conucctecl 
with the East India Company, than this : The 
])re.sciit mutiny is the final condeni nation of the 
Coni|>aiiy ; that body, as an engine of govern* 
ment at least, must be abolished. 

I do not gainsay tliat lesson. It may not, 
indeed, realize itself as soon as many hope. The 

1 Tlio followinfi: ]>af>;e.s wore written befoi-e tlio nnnouiice- 
ment in the November 27th, 1S57, ihfit the “douhle 

(iovemrneut ” wtiH to be suppressed. T have allowtd tliein 
to huliaist, as they msiy servo to justify to some minds, by 
ind€*]>eiKlcnt testimony, the wisdom of tlie step. 
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J'list India Company lias goiierally bec^i most I'art ni. 

ablo anil adroit in ]>roloni;ing its term of exist- 
ence, even wlicii tlio atl^emjit* seemed most des- xYiii 
]>enitc. ft ^vill be ^vortb while, therefore, e\cn v ^ > 

at the present time, to examine into the argii- 
iiiciits by which tlie maintenance of the Com- 
]iany’s ride may he sought to be justified, 

I. Let me first observe, that there is one lino 
of argument which is Ui>f usually followed. Very 
rarely do we find nieii ^attem]>t; to justify our 
sisteni of administration towards India in itself, 

— as one so devised, that it is really adapted to 
bring forth the fruits of good ^overmnent. In 
another century, men will find it difficult to* 
believe, that till within the last year or two the 
]!:itroiiagc of the whole government of nearly two 
Imndi eil millions of people, and its whole nominal 
sulininistratioii, should have heen confided to a 
body so elected as the < burt of Directors was 
iMicc in its entirety — is still, in great degree ; and 
yet that that body itself should have been in groat 
niciisure a sham— a more blind to conceal the 
woikiiig of a ministerial board. Lot us mark 
down I lie leading features of this extraordinary 
system, whilst it is yet before our eyes. 

^iominally, then, the vastest and most popu- 
lous depeiulency of the British Crown is goveryed, 
m trust for it, by a body once purely commer- 
cial, and which, although stripped by degrees of . 
all its trading privileges, retains yet, in great 
degree, its commercial organization ; in w hich 
the elective franchise rests simply (except as aftcr- 
RTieniioued) with persons — men or women — wJio 
have bought or otherwise acquired ]K>sscssion wf 
a certain amount of stock — who reipiirc no otlier 
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qiialificiition to :q)poiiit. ilio jj^ovcniors of a niinlily 
empire; of whieh llic oxeoutivo consists vet 
inaiuly of the ii(»*iviincqs f»f tliat constituency, 
qualified only l>y tin* possession (»f a laip^e anajunt 
of stock, elected I)}’' ballot, subject nominally to 
po’iodical I’c-election, but in realitj’ never dis- 
Jjlaeed aflcr ^heir first a])i»ointnicnt. In other 
words, anj’ one, who is rich eiiouizh, ina}" have a 
share in ajqxiinting the (lovcinois of India ; any 
one; who is rich enough, may be one of thn.-o (lo- 
vernors. Practicjilly, it is well known that tlic 
oonstitiient body is influenced by no j)rincij)lc 
whatsoever in the choice of Direct oi's ; that Iiuha 
stock is bought as a mere investment by sotne, — 
as a means of obtaining patronage from Direclors 
by those who look to Imlia Jis a tiehl of employ- 
ment for their relatives — as a means of obuining 
India House contracts by city tradesmen ; that 
patience and a {uirsc have heon the only re(juisitt‘s 
for a scat in the Direction ; tliat eight yews* can- 
vass and 2,0Oh/. or 3,000/. will carry any man into 
one, Tory or Radical, wise or foolish. For the 
sake of patronage and influence, therefore, men 
wlio have no connexion whatever with India — 
London bankers, merchants, retired sca-ca]>taiijs 
— luive made and do make their w^ay into the 
Direction. It is true that, ju’actically, the bnlk 
of the ]<kast India Directors liave always been 
men who have known somewhat of India. Ihit 
more than once, 1 believe, where there has been 
the strongest feeling as to a particular course of 
policy on the part of an enlightened few, the 
dead weight of city ignorance, combined with 
evil influences elsewhere, has made the Company 
take the worse ceiiL-so. 
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Tlie St'lcftion of tlio East Tndiiiti DiriHitofs, ocm- taut ill 
s’.tlorotl as tlicj nominal governors of Iiuli.i, so far The rrcsm/. 
iisjl has proceeded froin the I n*opi-ic:t<»rs, }»as,f)cen xf^fi 
l inis alMiut as likely 1o ]>rodnce good governors as i ^ i 
if any given number of Hnglidi names of persons 
having a certain amount of wealth, were shaken 
ill a hat, and the iirst few S(‘lected ‘iiit of them. 

Now, to these men thus selected, no incentive 
whatsoever is offered for governing well ; eveiy 
ineentivo for governing badly. As men are con- 
stituted, it is generally coiisidei-cd a means of 
]>rmnotiug good government, tliat officials should 
derive .some advantage by deling their duty, 
hear some disadvantage by not doing it. Not • 
so wilh an East Indian Director. Once elected, 
as 1 have said, lie ^s never disi>laocd by the pro- 
l»nctary, let him bo as inefficient, as miscbiovoiis 
as he may ; be is never displaced by bis lirotbcif 
I>ir(‘otors, except fur some clumsy ])al paid e breach 
•d’ law, as by I’oceiviiig coiisidenition in liard 
cash for appointments. And whilst he is thus 
subject to no ]icnalty — speaking broadly — for 
misconduct, to no loss of power through inca- 
l»acity, lie has nothing to look for through a 
zealous performance of his duty. The <>iily ad- 
yanccineiit open to him, is to “the chairs,” which 
It is understood tliat all Directors have a right 
to iill, 

sooner or later, which arc sometimes occu- 
pied ii little more frequently by tlie man of the 
glihest tongue, of the most brazen face. If 
now and then a baronetcy falls in as a perquisite 
fo these, it will bo oii the occasion of somo 
“ glorious victory,” won, perhaps, in a war which 
the Court have vainly opposed. Tlie almost 
nicchauic rotation of office, pei-scvcrcd in thongji 
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PART ni. not coinpulsoiy, is such, tlifit tlie most adinlr- 
Th^Prtscnf, able statesman, if placed in the Direction, has 
iryy/ eliancc di infjuencc until he reaches 

v " j the so-called “ Seend, Coinmitti’e;” is snre to he 
deprived ot that indiience as soon as he begins 
to coiiscdidatc it; lias every chance of seeing his 
■whole wojk rndonc in a year or two at Ihe ut- 
most, by tiic next man -who hlls the eliaii'. 

lint again ; it has al\va\ s'bceii held to bo one 
means of securing the efficiency of public officers 
t-hat tluy shonld bo well paid, but that tlicir 
sjihere of ])atronagc should be limited. Exactly 
the reverse 2>pinpiplc has been pniceedcd on with 
referenoo to the government of India. A jmltry 
jiitlauce of o 0 (t/. a year, with some coarse jier- 
([uisites of breakfasts and banquets, has been, till 
lately', the Director's nominal 2>ay. Jlis real iriy 
has heen patronage. Until the last charter, the 
whole 2>atronage of aj)2)ointing to the govern- 
ment service ()f India has been Ids. WJiat lias 
been tlic consequence? De has had a direct 
tenqitatioii to create new offices ; to increase 
salaries ; to seek new fields of 2>a1a*oiiage. This 
tenqitatiou must Jiavc acted, witliout their per- 
ceiving it, on the most scriqiulously honest among 
them ; those wlio avouIJ have most scorned to 
receive any valuable consideration for an a2^2^oint- 
ment. ^I'o give away 2>hices to young relatives 
and friends, — ay'e, to the deserving and friendless 
stranger, — is a ideasnre to winch none need he 
ashamed of feeling alive. Insensibly, the ah 
sor2>titm of a new native province is realized as 
aff'oi’ding an opening to so many writers ; the 
war wliich requires the raising of new regiments, 
CAimcs to be reckoned as a w'indfall of so .many 
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Ciult‘tshi])s. 1 ’Iius tlio best aiul llic worst paht iii. 

of liuoijiu luituro oi)iiSj)iro to injike tljo’Coiir.t of T/,crr,><<>' 
])iiTc-toi\s pjxt'rn liuli.i nith rofoiviico nut Ikj its 
own wants, hut to Ihoir own iiidivi<lu:ii intorests 
iind wislu'Sj or, in utLoi* words, to inisgovorn it. 

l>y tlio last ohai tcT, iiidoc'd, (1(5 and 17 Viet. 

V. .*/0,) this system is somowliat mffdii'.c’d. Tiio 
wliulo imniher of l)ir(‘rtors is rediicud, tliuir 
term op c.tlico i‘\t(;n(!od to siv years ; the (h’own 
!s cnahitd t.o a2)])oint a ccyl.iin uimih('r of them, 
jiiid hotii tlio ('low’ll Directors and a eeitain 
imniber of I’rujii ielarx Directors (as we ni.iy eall 
tlicin) are retjuuvd to bo 2>ersonj> w'lio have bi‘en 
tua xeai’s in India. Tiie salary of the (Jhainnan 
and Dej)Uly-( 'hairm.m is i-aised to a year, 

op the Ollier i)iieeb>rs to Kinally, the 

р. it lounge of the civil and medical sei-viees is^ 
taken away — these being thrown o 2 )en to ^^ubllc 

с. 'onpeiitioii. 

It IS ohvions, Jiowever, that all those changes, 
although foj- the better invariably, only mitigate 
without reinoxing the misehiefs arising^ from the 
coiiititulinn of the laxly. Still subsists that 
strange rrojirietaiy, — old maids of Ikith and 
London coach makers, — still it a])|>oints (.lover- 
u >rs for India ; still, among this jxii’tioii of the 
Directors ;it least, ineajiaeity will retain its jxn*- 
inaiient tenant right,- still will wisdom bo powvr- 
loss against the ineehanic inlliiciice of rotation, 

■—still will the fiehls of jiatronago jet left ojieii 
(those of the army and the church, besides many 
ethers which are opening iinjicreeived — the tele- 
(Ji'iiphs, for instance), afford tJieir due teiiiiitalioii 
to misgovernment.* 

^ Sot? further its to the :inoiu:Uies and mlscliiefs of the 
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PAirr 111. But now let us loi»k ut the (|Me.siiou from 
]>oint of A’icw. We h«.\o floated IntlicrU) 
tlie India Coin]):inw as a lealify. Is it ukI 

so'/ The whole iro\('nmient of linlia is ejinie'l 
on in its name. The wdiole native army of Tiidrn 
is the “ (-om])any’s army a part of the fairo- 
pcans also. The navy of India is the Company’s 
navy.’’ '^idie eoinaj^e of India is the ( \nnjijujy's 
coinage.” 1’hc despat(dics h}" wliicli the govern- 
ment of India * is carried on are signed hy the 
l)ireoto)-s of tlie (knnpaiiy. 

Weil, all this, we are lunv told, is a sham. 
Sir John lltihhouse, when President of the Puird 
* of (\mtrol, dechired that he was “ Covernor of 
India in the la.st resort in all mattiTS connected 
with the ]K»liti(*aI d(’j)artmont.” Tiie letters from 
the Se(;ret (^J)m]nittec were written hy himself: 
its mem hers were obliged to sign those letters, 
lie eould draft a despat<}}i to tlaj (ioveriior- 
Cciieral, witliont consulting any Director, a.n(l 
the Select Committee wa're hound to semd it to 
India under their own sigTiatiiri's, whether they 
agreed with it or not. Jjord Klleiihorough has 
made a similar statement.^ j\nd this is tl )0 
state of things to this day. It must be admitted 
that a inaehiiiery more immoral or more absurd 
could not well be devised. It is a sort of ehroiiie 
moral forgery. Or again, it has been compared 
to a gigantic game of thimble*rig, in which the 
main object is, that responsibility should be no- 

''DouIjIvj ({ovcniiiicnt systoin,” Mr. Sullivan’s “Remark'^ 
on tlic Afthiis of and tbo Imlian llcfonn Tmct.^, 

Nos. V. and VI. ; tho former by Mr. Sullivan, the latter by 
Mr. John Pickin-son, jun. 

^ Tlio Court is sahl to have known nothing officially of the 
Aiglum war, until about three years after it commenced ! 
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wliero, — tluit botwcL'ii the (h>vorii<)r-CJcn(n'al, llie pakt tti. 
(\mi’t of Directors and t.lie I5{)ard of Coiit^'ol^ the Tbr Prr^mL 
|u"i. should be* id WMys* under '^lu' otlier thiinble. 

Notliini^, — to use Mr. Suniv.iir.s bitlei* woi’ds,— j 

l>o more* oirn oiiioiit for niini'^ftjrs, thrm ilu* 

rov* ’ nit. flit of Imli.i rhould Ik* u- I'H' ni thoir % wb.lo 

i*L :\1 |K‘ iT-^ to Ilf 111 tlif •i.iiiii's ot tlif < 'omi^niy,--! ll'ov 
In* mIiU* 1.0 ]nill the \\iu‘j^t»f tin* piiitjiot h-<.iii Ik'IiiihI 
.1 fill I ini — lli.U ll'i. Pit-y<lciiL ol llio Uo,ir<l of ( 'ojitrol. V. lioii 
I, iv. .Lio"“.l 111 i*.ii luiiiifiit upon uiiV iiiiittor foiitiooLfd with 
]iut 111 to roll*! lo tluj (loiirt of Dirtotoi'i, 

\ no aif ( .lilt rl into o\'^iciU‘e «n» lin ln<l»1ni'^, — no s_\-Li*iii 
I..' (o i.'iixMit ; i.in (‘iio wl.ifU ni.itos Imi-aiiici^^ lor tlio 
i : (.‘.iio.,, -iiio'lioi oi o^Jinal.-^ I’mlii it wo lia\o ihoro ii ihipli 
i.isi'ori \cl^^ (!op‘ii tiiK'iit,- - a lent, aJioanl, Sofrotarics, 

Jiii'l ^K\' I 5 oi ila. I’ti'itioal, Military, •f’liiaiu'i.il, iUwi'UiK*. 
iiii'l .InUK ' i! ilfjiai tiiu iiN ; witn a i..r '■o iiuiuIk*!* of at * 

til'*- V. I t oinl ot Llio town, wl'O'O .solo lm-.ino.is it i.s to 
iiwiic s’.'-spatv lies, wlnoli are pi'’p.iio«l liy a oorrc.si)onilin;jf 
iiimc'Imt.i 1 ^ at tlio oast oinl.” ' 

*■ V» :i .1 wo <‘onnilor tliat tin* Oovoriunent of India is 
otiij.liati' .ill\ (looIjiM'il to I >o a eminent of rooi>rd - -thnf 
f*M'r\, the 'most nuni't-o, tran'-'.'u tioii i.s not untreipiciitlv 
U‘i,oi.l(‘(l two or tliuo tiiii'js 111 India, — tliai oopios ot tlicsu 
\olniniiiotis ICC >rds arc made in dnplioato lor tlio use of the 
two dopMi'Ur.cnts in I]iii;lalid, — that coj»ies of ad d(‘.spatoliOs 
ivooivcil I'roiii India inu.st bo sent to tiic JJoanl of Control, — 
th.it those de.sjiatelios arc iwcoinjianioil l>v sucli a mass of 
il'K'iiMionl.s as . . anioiint to 20tM), JiOtU), IlHK), aiiil 

"i-uasjoiMlIy to 2b,(MK) I».i'j:os, — that the ilisjmtes which an.so 
I'otwcoii the two ilo])art!iient.s aix* eairiuil on in writing, — 
tlrit Ironi tlio first osUiblishmoiit of the Jioard of Control, in 
17^4, tlowii to tho year 183(1, no less than 2(1, 0(M) cominuni- 
ratioii.s ]iasse(l lictw'oen those two hoilius, some of wdiich 
'''Oic of vast leiif^th, — that no less than 21.i>tl8 folio voliiiiios 
recoids won; si’iit from Ifnlia to Eiij^laiiil between the 
years 17!K> and ]821h — that there has been a vast increase in 
this ininibcr since that time ; — when wo consider that at 
Ifc'ast one-half of this moimtain of record is owinji^ to the 
system of double ajyreiicy which exists, wo shall see at w hat 
iwi oTionnoiis cost of money and w'a.sto of time the system is 

worked.” 2 

^ Jlemarks on tho A Hairs of India, pji. 24, ' 

* Ihiil. jip. 28, 2y. 
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p.\i:t ni, Indcl'cl, it is Imt too obvious, that if En^lisli 
Tftr Present. tax-jjaYCVrt borc the cost of a system so monst]\)iis, 
have boon hwept to the wimls lonj^ since; 

!j thyt it has only subsisted because it lias been a 

means of niaiutainhig English oilieials out of 
moneys levied upon the voiceless millions of 
India, curbeduby English bayonets. 

JJut we must not he led away l\y either Sir 
.luhn Hobbouse or Mr. Sullivan himself, into sup- 
posing that tli6 Jhiard ^of Ccuitrol really governs 
Ind! i. It is, indeed, absolute w lienever it chouses; 
it can interh're to any eMent it pleases with tla* 
(Jovernment. I'jit the eviay-day working still 
*lies with the Company; and so far as they have 
the patronage, theirs is the spirit by which it is 
ruled. liOid William llentinek truly ol)ser\ed, 
in 1837, that “ from their ])enuaneney ainl the 
knowledge which they'’ (the (’oiirt of Directors) 
“ derive from tlieir numerous clients, tln'y ]k)ssO'S 
a power and intlueiice over all aifairs wliieh a 
toinjiorary IVcsident of the Hoard of C«»ntrol, 
unaided by any Board ])ossessing local informa- 
tion, cannot possibly control.” A gnsat deal less 
depends u])oii measures, tli.in u])oii the men w’lio 
carry them out; and for many a long v;ar to 
come, the officials of India w'ill be Company’s 
inctj. can one sufficiently admire the adroit- 
ness wdth which, on the jias^ing of the la^t 
. chai tcr, they succeeded in limiting to officials 
the ch(»ice of Directors by the Ck’own, which 
officials must in the main be their own servants. 
Every Crown Director must have been ‘‘ for ten 
years at the least iu the service of the Ci*o\vn iu 
India, or in the service of tbc said Company 
there.*’ Now the Queen's trooxis and the Suiu'cmo 
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Courts*forin, if I mistake not, the \vh(»le» of tlic va«t in 
Crown servants in India. Ofliccrs of the former 
seldom remain lon^’ cnouo’fe in India l^d he 

elij 2 :d)h' ; seltloin take sufhcieiit interest in tlie v _■ 

country to eare for the ai)]>ointment. I’he ex- 
perience of Suprenic Court judges, being confined 
to the Presidencies, tends in sony^ measure to 
(hsijuidify liiein. Hence it hapjiens that tlie 
elioiee of tli(! CrowA must, in the lailk of cjises, 
fill up<m the Coin[»any’s ofticials : whilst an 
aiiiUMiig contrast to this finiitiition of the powi rs 
of the Crown is alfordcd by the largeness with 
wiiic.h the ])roprietary directors are allowed to 
select, as their special Indian Directors, any* 
persons wdio have resided '* for ten years in 
India.* Of course they arc not likely to abuse 
tlio jirivilegc by ajipoiiiting very iiidepeiident 
English settlers. * 

it is thus clear, I tliink, tliat whatever argn- 
nicnts may ho adduced for the maintiuiance of 
the Coin])an3"’s laile, cannot he derived from the 
iiitnnsic excellence of its administrative system. 

II. Ihit, before ])roceeding to consider the 
actual results of such a government in India, it 
is well 1,0 note one thing, — that it would scorn 
iinpoi^sihle to invent one less adapted to the 
oriental mind ; less likely’' to call out in it any 
feelings of attaciiment fvnd loyalty. The Oriental 
is above all things personal* in his attachments. 

Of all the races of India, the Sikhs arc the onlv 
cue amongst whom a distinct feeling of nation- 
ality seems to liave grown up. Caste may hold 
flic Hindoos togetlier; the ciy of the holy war 
^uay rouse the Moslem ; hut devotion to an iu- 

^ Soc Roctioiis 3 and U of the l6th ami 17tlj Viet, c. 

VOL. 1^. T 
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PART III. divitluA] is strong enough to overcome eitlicr 
ThcPiesiuii. focliiig. The Hindoo sepoy will brave ])ollutioii 
in cjinyiiig the body^ of some beloved English 
olliccr to the grave ; tlie Miissiihnan troo])er has 
niiin}^ a time cliarged Ins bi otlier Miissiilinan at 
the bidding of sucli a leader. Now the system 
of the Tiidia^i government is not very easy to 
comprehend, even An* a I0uro])ean, — how niiich 
less so for a native! Jle'nce the ]>n/./les of 
these men as* to the nature of the master 
whom they were serving. Was it a man? they 
ashed, ^rhey were told it was not. And, as pro- 
bably we all knqw, the conclusion many of them 
• came to was, that the “ Koompanee liahadoor" 
must he some very, very old woman, who reigned 
long before tlic days of their gi-findfatlieivs. We 
laugh at the notion, which was, ]>erhaps, not of 
'itself Ilk t;ly to ins]»ire any very enthusiastic devo- 
tion. r>ut let ns ho assured that tlio bettor, if 
])<)ssihle. they undcr.staud the real stale of thing'<- 
tJio less will bo t.Jicir incentive to loyalty, — the 
more they wall feel themselves tlie merest ol 
mei’cei allies. Loyalty to a very old woman is 

yet conceivable ; loyalty to four-and -twenty or 
eighteen men sitting at the India House, ami 
changing places wiili others from time to time, ib 
ahsohitely impossible. I say lo3*alty to men 
sitting at tlic India House, — for it is ])lain that 
even the most intelligent nativi s have not yot in 
the slightest degree mastered the true position of 
the Board of Control. Cf tliis Lntfullah’s auto- 
hiograi>hy gives us the most evident proofs- 
Ho speaks of the India I louse as the place where 
the destiny of my sw^eet native land lies in the 
HTxiias of twenty-four men, called the ilonounihlc 
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DirectoVs of the Honourablo Kast India Coiiipaiiy, part in. 
r'Ao ft re the jn'rrtcijml movera of the of lh( i^reseul 

maeliirie of tfovernment' ht 7 Ik* calk' the vr/// 
(’laiinnan and J)ejnity-(d»airrnan again “ the foun- \ " ^ ‘ j 

iaiti-hfOil of ofl ike (ffnrs of India T He calls 

n])i)n the Secretary, upon tlic President of the 
hoard of Control, evidently withouj the slightest 
coneeptiDii that in Lord llipon he beholds “ the 
Covennn* of linlia in the last resort.” ’ 

111. 11, therefore, the Company’s government 
have a claim to be nuiintliiiicd, it can be neither 
hi'cMUse it is constituted in accordance* with Kng- 
lish common sense, nor yet because it is adapted 
to Oriental character. Its claim must l est strictly • 

11 ] uni what it may have achieved, in spite of all 
inlicrent defects. father it must bij shown to 
have been so successful, or so bcneiiccnt, as to 
deserve ])rcservation. • 

'flic first argument can scarcely be urged at 
tlio ])resent time. The chronic delicit in the 
Indian revenues, — the many loans contracted of 
late years, including the last Punjab one at 
six per cent., the assistance which the East 
India Company has been comjiclled to ask from 
London bankers, — the heavy discounts at which 
its securiiies are held — all show a state of things 
the very reverse of economic success. And 
^^heu It is added, that^ after nearly a century 
of possession in the North, Mie Last Tiidia Com- 
Jiany has onl^’ been able to maintain its rulers 
by the aid of the Queen’s troops, — by denuding 
our every colony in the Eastern hemisphero of 
its soldiers, — 1 think we shall easily understand 
why the jirospei-ity argumeut should be rcserve.d 

^ See pp. 406, 410, 411, 4*20, 421. 

T 2 • 
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PART III. by the* advocates of tlic Conijiaiiy’s government 
TheVrpsaai. fyj* « ^ m*.)re convenient season.” 

Tberefore it is that the argument fVom l)ene- 
V ^ ’ j ficciice is iJio more insisted on at ]>rcscnl,. The 
Companj^’s government has been “mild”-— 
“paternal,” — only too much so, seeing the in- 
gratitude wiUi which it has bctai mot on the part 
of its most favoured native servants. If this Ik 
indeed the case, history aftbiMs no other instance 
in which a really “mild” and “ patiTual ” govern- 
ment has seen iS0,000 of its mo'-t favoured 
servants rise against it, and murder every man, 
woman, and child in anywise connected with it 
• that came in their way. I'he anomaly is start- 
ling, and deserves peculiar investigation. 

If wo analyse the apologies for tlu' good govern- 
ment of the East India CVanpany. I think we 
hhall find them all turn upon tw’o ])rocessc8 ol 
rcrasoniiig — First, a comparison ol’the ('ompany’s 
rule wdtli that of the native (i!ovc'rnment.8 whicli 
have pnjceded it, rcjjireseniing the latter in the 
most frightful colours; second ly. a careful col- 
lection of all the good deeds of all the (h>mpaiiy'« 
servants that over lived, ami an attribution of 
their merits to the Government which employed 
them. IJotli these processes arc employed with 
exgellent artistic effect, but more esjiecially the 
latter, by Mr. Kaye, imhis “Administration of 
tJie hjast India Company.” 

So at the j)resent day a portion of the press is 
holding up the gallant deeds of our Indiar 
officers during the present rebellion, ;is an argu- 
ment for the Company. Nothing can be more 
fallacious. The Company’s military system^^ 
that of seniority, as mischievous as purchase 
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itsL’lf, — gav« coininand to the Lloyds and the part iii. 
Howetts. .It is sheer , nccessijy break down The Present. 
ili.it system wliicli has brought forward their x^v^ni 
glorious siiborili nates. . ^ ^ ’ j 

Now, ill the first place. T cannot conceive any- 
dung so unworthy at bottom of English justice 
autl honesty as to rake together all '^lossible vices 
and crimes of healljcns and. Aiussulmen A\hoin 
wc despise, in order to show that tlie Jvast India 
Oonipaiiv’s government has been better than 
tlieirs. “God, I tliank tliee that 1 am not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, 
or oven as this puhlican.” Such is really the 
tjjiirit, — such tlie a^ipeal to the hidden Pharisee 
in every one of us. — with wliich men, even like 
Mr. Wylie, in his “ Ikmgal as a Field of Missions,” 
tliink it necessary to commence an appeal to the, 
jjioty of our countrymen. They must catalogue 
the tortures practised by Mysorean, Mahratta, 
or Mogul, by Ihirmcso or Sikh, before they dare 


enter upon a plain statement of existing faets. 

I think it is time th.at, for vci*y shame’s s.ake, we 
J'liould give lip this kind of reasoning. There is 
a iRihle pride which is only another aspect of 
fiiristiaii humility. The man and the nation 
'who disdain to compare themselves with those 
who are deemed the worst and most abject •of 
their race, in order to gloat over the greater 
wickedness of others, are the most likely to look 
Kteadtiistly up to (Jod's law of truth, and justice, 
and love, in order to measure their shortcomings 
from it, and strive to fulfil it more, in His 
strength and not in their own.^ 


, ^ '''^a’<ls like tlio following ones, from the lips of tho 

>ost Oo\uriior-G!cneiul that India ever Lad, — tho man wh?i, 
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PART in. 'Tlie other line of argument is much moie 
Tu Preirhf. subtle and taking. Cod forbid that 1 should 
many good deeds tliat have bo(‘U dom; 
i ^ ' i and are doing by Englishmen in tlie Company’s 
service ! But how could it have been otherwise ? 
A number of Knglishmon of the middle classes, 
most of them after receiving an excellent educa- 
tion, are sent forth into Ji (country where their 
income is from^ the first alwaj^s sutiicient to meet 
their wants, and rapidly' outstrips them, wliilst 
they are relieved from all anxiety for the future 
by the certainty of handsome retiring allowances. 
, They are thor(f, from their limited numher, 
placed necessarily at a very early’^ period in 
situations of vast influence, where their cha- 
ractcT, if they have any, has full play foi* growth 
/ind development. Now, under whatever rule 
such a state of things may occur, it is morally 
inijiossiblc that it should not bring ont amongst 
our countrymen individual examples of surpass- 
ing excellence. The question really is, At what 
cost arc these developed ? — what fruit do they 
bear ? I believe that if tliis question bo dispas- 
sionately inqiiircd into, it will be found that 
there never was a system of government in 
• which, on the one hand, all the good done has 

consiilcrinj^ hi-s cipportunities. jirolwihly, more for hor 

than all other (JovomoiN-dcncnil i»ut toj^ctlior, Lord \Vil- 
' liain Bontinck, — may well make us pause hel'oro coiitlcinnin}; 
our j)rctleccssor.s so oomplaceiitly : 

“ In many ro.sjjocts tho Mahommodan.K surpassed 
rule : they settled in the eoun tries which they c(»nqucr<’d ; 
they intermixed and intermarried with tho natives; tlit-y 
admitted them to sJl privilej^es ; the interests and syinpij- 
thies of tho contjuerors and conquered became idcutifiou. 
Our policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse of this— 
coild, selfish, an<l unfeeling : tho iron hand of power on 
, one side, monopoly and exclusion on the other 
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l)ocn more exclusively the result of iudividuiil PAirr iii, 
ofll)rt, and in wliich, on the other, that* j;ood has 
heon so neutralized by the ^^?iieral systenj, — in ^ j y// 

whicli, in short, so many good men have acliiovcd ^ j 
so little pormiincnt g<^od. 

1 do not wish tJiis assertion to rest on gene- 
riilities. If we reckon up what are tJie good deeds 
witicli form the stock grounds <>f eulogy u[)on 
tlie Indian Cloverniiieut, wx* shall find them, I 
l>elievc, to bo chiefly these : — Aboliticni of suttee, 

— of self-immolation, — of female infanticide, — of 
Thuggee, — encouragement of educatioin A year 
ago, to this list was commonly s^dded, freedom of 
the press. Ilut, under a gagging act, that mattei* 
is best ]):isscd under silence. 

Now every one of those measures can distinctly 
be traced to individual agency,— sometimes of 
persons out of the service. Most of them haVfe 
been thwarl.cd by (Tovemment at their inception, 

— wen; only patronised wlnm successful. 

As respects the three first of these, T believe 
the Bengal missionaries say less tliau the truth 
when they allege that they must, in a large 
measure, be ascribed to the growing influence of 
Christian missions.” The evils they deal with 
Were rife, every one of them, when, in spite of 
the Company’s Government, the Baptist pis-* 
sionaries landed in Bengal. Suttoo is ackiiow 
lodged to have increased * under British rnlo,. 
whilst attempted to be regulated. Tlie credit of 
having seen that it might bo abolished by law 
in the British territories, is due to Tjord William 
Bentinck, — encouraged, I gladly admit, by tlie 
Birectors. The far higher credit of having, .in 
spite of the warnings of his own suiioriors, per- 
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I'AF.r III suiidcd • the most iniluentijil iiiilive princes to 
7/// supjjress it, is duo to (Jciienil Ludlow, since 

vvliose, dcpiirtiire little or n<)t]iiu;j;’ lias hei'ii done 
) ill the lujittor. Notliine: hut the lu’olouged out- 
cry of the ridiculed “saints” in liidiii and at 
horni', compelled the Indian Ooverniiicnt to give 
up that prodiictivc “ ]»ilgvim-tax *’ hy wliich it 
directly sancthmed the sell-iniinolation of the 
worshi])pers of Juggernat, and made money hy 
their sufferings.* Of the suppression of infanti- 
cide, the credit is sliareu hy many; hut nothing 
is more apparent than the way in which it is 
due, from district to district, to individual dis- 
•covory, individual effort. So little of general 
Government action has there been in the matter, 
that, ns an instructive note in Mr. Kaye's “Ad- 
ministration of the Kast India Company ” informs 
uS magistrates have found the records of their 
magi.stracy absolutely silent upon it, and liavc 
derived all their inforinatioii resjKictiug it from the 
accidental perusal of some article in a niview.^ 

Ill like manner, it is evident that the suppres- 
sion of Thuggee is mainly due to the indivMluiil 
eneigy and ability of Colonel Sleonian, before the 
date of whose efforts the (iovernment were en- 
tirely powerless to cope with the evil. For the 
* first, act of oiicouragcinent to education to India, 
Lord Wellesley incurred the severe disjdeasiirc of 
diis (h>vcriiment 8ir Charles MctcaUb did the 
like by granting the liberty of the i)rcss.- 

^ Administnition of tlio Ki»st Inrlhi (/ 02 ij])any, ]). 57S, 
note 'I'. 

'I’lie following extract, from a work by a fJiilentta niagiS' 
tnijLo, surely bcai’s out the abr»vo remarks, tliough it Hi)plios 
Bpecially to IJengai ; — 

‘•’Tlic Court of Directors opposed the introduction ot 
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liut we iiiUKt <so deeper still. ]ni]>iite the paht hi 
iiierits of all tliesu individual clibrts, like Jbliosc TheVir^mt 
nf ho many Iloniish s:uiits, loathe Government of 

India. ►See, then, whether what it has done, bo } 

not the mere tithing of mint, and anise, and 
cummin, beside the weightier matters which it 
has left undone. • 

For it is evident that all tlie evils which have 
lioen su])]»resscd, — make them as monstrous as 
\ou ]>leasi‘, — are only ejctraordiliarv ones, and 
strike the imagination, as the religious imictices 
<»f the ]*h:irisee, jirecisely because they are such. 

Wise men judge of a fellow-miuds goodness, not 
l)y some taie nuhie sa^dng, or act t)f showy virtue,* 
hut liy tlie tenor of Ins every-day life, by his 
habitual conduct towards his family, his depeu- 
donls, those who are most contac.t with him^ 

Chnstiati inlssjons, rtiid tl»o ojicimi^ of the trailo with 
hi<h!i 111 iunl Ui<‘ o|K-niii” of th<' ('hiii.i tnulc, siinl 

tin- liee .sertlomeiU of Korojwaiis in They coiisnrt'tl 

the iii<(i,tii (lOienimeiil foi j'lNiiig iVeciloin to tlio press, for 
eslllllh^hlll'.'• iv iiiafonii cunxaic\, for aholislim^ the iiilaiul 
tiAiihit (liitjos ; iniil eensui-oa l^invl William IJontinck Avlien 
he first iisc'l then hteiiiuers in tlie .‘servieo of (!{ur^iii;^ letters 
and de.s]».itL]n.‘s hy Sue/,, iusU*ad of allowing them, as hofore, 
to hi- c.irne«l in a fenr nnmllis’ voyage ronml the (.’ape 
^ eiv laU‘l\ , when Ii<*rd Dalhousio in-gofl them to c\ten(l the 
proposctl one-anna jiostage to newspapeix, they refused to 
fonsent ; ainl iu>wthe Act has ]>.ism*< 1 , >\ithaii in.sidions Mow 
at Ihc I III li, 111 press. When he urgeil them to allow <niii 
to si'lcet the fittest men ho Conhl iiiid, lor such offices as 
l‘f>.stmasliT lieneral and (’hief JVIsftristrate tas off ices which 
ivoniied a, .s])oei.d iruuniig, alttigether dissimilar to that of 
tii(*!i SOI \ ants) . . . they refused to all<»w any hut 'civilians’ 
h> till those ]>i)sts. 'J’heii as to the jKiliee of heiigal It 
was known for years that . . . the native suj»eriiiten<lcnts 
^'>nld not li\c on then salary of twenty -five nn)ees a month ; 
and tlie eon.so«pieue<’S of the spirit of extortion which this 
Jabtaiioe of pay e.vcilcd in this p«>worfuI class, W'cre indo- 
*^‘*rihfihly .shainelid. Hut the Court of Directors would 
iKfi'niit no iiicroasc.” — UcHijal ojt a Field of Missions, 29 S. 
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PART III. by tlicir feelings towards him in turn. And as 
, The Present, -^yith . a mh,n, SO witli a Govorninent. A good 
xviii Crovernmeiit is not necessarily tliat which strikes 

L j with iho greatest display ot* energy at some signal 

wrong; hut tliafc wliicli most efiicicintly keeps 
down all overy-day w^rong, jjromotos all evci*y-day 
right. This l^'lust bo ultimately the tost of the 
Company’s rule. 

And 1 believe, indeed, that that test can never 
be satisfactorily ap})lio,d but by a commission 
ap[)oInted from this country, entirely nubiassocl 
by self-interest in favour of the Company; such 
a commission as^ has been vairdy solicited by 
* natives of the Presidencies; vainly solicited hy 
the Bengal missionaries ; vairdy urged for years 
by individuals. In the absoico of such an 
inquiry, a few hints here and tliere are all tliat 
can be gathered together, at this distance, as to 
the facts. 
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LEGTUKE XIX. 

% 

THE HOVEItNiNlEXT QUESTION. 

IMUT II.— THK I'OMCi:, JUSTKF, AND ^AXATlgN OK INDIA 


A pplicsitHiii to tlic (\»inpjiny’s llulo t»f the or(lin:irv M’csts of 
L^oorl (iovoniirioiit — i*n)to(*tioii oi Poi*soii uinl IVopert\ : 
both insoouro — lJ,ol>l)oncK— i‘oh(;u liusctfiTiU -Tlio 
Judicial S\stC‘ir». ouiiilnotis, molTiciont, a Soum* ol Poi# 
jun — Tlui llovniuo S\stciii. E\])ciisc of (’olloction — The 
Laud llevonuo hhilsof lioth the Zemiiuiarec and L’^ot- 
war Systems-' The Opium Aloiiopol^ . oj»piess]\o arid 
deinorali/iiuj^- -'I’lic Sjiiril Duties* pi’oinotu Dniiikciiiioss 
— -'I’he Salt Motio]m*1v aucl its HardsJiiiis-- Simill Faryis 
and Li<*t‘iiees — Motur]>ha — The llcvcmie System jj^unerall,v . 
w’astelul, vexatious and deinomliziDp: — Its Evils mostly 
o( our own Introduetioii. 

1 TAKE it tbiit the most ordinary outward marks part hi 
of a irood ffovcnimont — 1 do not even say a. The Presenf . 
Ciiristian guvernment — are : 1st. Protection of ‘ _j 
person and propoi’ty; 2iid. Honest and efficient 
justice; ^rd. An in oj)})rc.ssive fiscal system ; 4th. 
Eiiconragemont to agriculture, industry, and^ 
trade; 5th. Finally, as a necessary consequence 
from these, a thriving and contented )>eople. 

Pet us see how far these marks apj)ly to the 
Ijidian Government.^ 

^ I liavo not include*! amon^^ tlic aliovc marks, “ a j^oo*l 
of lefiislation,” jw the subject mi}j:ht be one «)f too 
technical a character. Tlic chaiiicter of Indian law'-iuaking 
i>as iink’ed, 1 believe, l>eou iinjirovinff of late years ; tiiid 
room there was, certainly, for improvement ; lor, bad as 
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1st. Prottictioii of ]»ors(>ii and ]))‘o]un*ty. — lam 

■ awaro that sonui who have not road this 

■ hook, \\ill hit 11 ]) their liands in astoiii.>hnient, 
at any »iu(‘.stit»n on this head hein^ aske<l. What, 
they say, is not the estahlishinent of law and 
order, the very ehai'aeteristic of liritish rule in 
India? llavc^Ve not ]»ut down tin* Pindarree 
hands? clieeke<l oreivilised inany a rohhor Irihe? 
Has not Sh* Thomas jMunro, thoui^li so declared 
an opjioncTit of annexa#tioii, stated that “ the 
natives of thci Jlritish provinces may, v/ithout 
fear, jnirsne their dilfercut ocenj);itions. as traders 
^ . , or hiisl»and*iiien, and enjoy the fruits of 
their lahonr iu tranquillity?” I believe that 
much of this is pcilectly true. 1 Ixdieve, that 
to this day, the substitution of Jlritisli rule, 
osipccially iu its less complex, non-regulation 
form, for mere savagery — as, fm’ instance, in the 
wild districts of the XortlnEast does invariably 
l>riug with it at the first, an order and security 
such as have not been known heforti. Put 1 
believe also that the gnidual oili'ct of that rxdo 
is, to ])roduce in the long j’un a result far woiso 
than mere savagery, in which both j)<*rsoii and 
property number among their worst enemies 
.those whose office it is to protect them. 

A*s res])ects Madras, the petition of the native 
inhabitants in 1852 declares, that the police 
being all under the collector, and always move 
attentive to the exaction of revenue than to the 

Enulisli statutes arc, as tikmIcIs in certainly tlic 

older Iialian “ Jicj^ulations” heat tlierii lu»ll(>\v lor badness. 
The waste of money on Indi;in law eominissions and Indian 
codes is, however, somethiiif.^ frightful. 
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pnjsi'rvfiiiou of the lives aud ])rff|)erty oi' the i*aiit iij 
neoi)lo . . . bumlari(‘S, hiirliway .and •train; rob- 

berios art? more; oi' Joss ]>rev?llciit, lu ovei;y dis- vj _j 

Irict.” ^-I’hoy <loclare that tlie collectors' native ^ 
(Icjni tics are able ‘‘ to trump u]> false accusations, 
and to involve any number of [»cr^ons in their 
charge's that they imprison all t^iltivatoi's who 
resist their <lonian(ls, and carry them with them 
in custody from jftace to l»lacC; until they can 
C(»orco them into (»bcMliencc; that jKititions com- 
phiiuing of such grievances arc referred from 
oflict' t(» ollice, witlioiit ever being done justice 
to. Since tliat ]>eriod, the ^J\)rturc Jtejjort in 
Idadras proves conclusively the existence ot* 
practices amongst the native ollicials, before 
wliicli neitlier life nor projxTty can lx? safe.* 

Tlie inoiliciency of the civil jiolict; is more than 
once reliirrcfl to by Captain Uerv«.‘y. 1 kno^V 
tliai a pa])or ])rivatoly priniiid by a (Civilian, 

Within the last two years, entirely bears out his 
statements. So much for Madras. 

In the year 1 84.11, an Indian civilian of twenty- 
one years’ standing, juiblished, under an assumed 
iiitiuc, a work called “ The ilevtdations of an 

* aiiioiiiit of tortiii'c, quite a]>iU't fioin illegal 

iiuilpi-ivftices, whielj siilisiste<l in JinUa witlmi the present 
‘jiiartcs-cc'iitury, nifiy lx* of by tlie following: two 

fjwts — “ 'I’wenty years says Mr. Iiuikes, '* a ciiAilar 

t'tter \sas s<Mit to the niap:istmtes ol the lioiif^al l*i\;Ki<leiie\ , 
rejjiio.stinn; tliom 1o hauiMrlmj convicts bofoi-o execution.” 

(Notes, ]), 17o. ) This w’as one of Jjord ^Villialn I^cntinck’s 
iroyd deeds. Tu 1817, under iionl Uardinxc, tJ»o A<lawlut 
t'ourt of l5on«;al forbade ^‘tho jirohin^, by tlie j>oJice, of 
founds to loJirii tluiir depth, length,” &c. (Taylor and 
Msu'konua, ]>. 508.) Let any t>ne conceive the* fruitful 
sourc(‘ of exactions which the lattci i>metice must have 
alfordod to tlie police ! 
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PA nr 111, Orderly; l»oin" an Attempt to exposti the Abuses 

Thr IWsrui, Admiliwtratioii, by the relation of every-day 
()ccui;renccs iji tlA3 ^lofussil L r. ])rovinciaI 
“ courts,” llcnares is the centre of his observa- 
tions, but his field appears to coinjn'ise < tI angelic 
India generally. Tt is full of details how the 
j)olico are in l^he habit of accusiiig the innocent, 
when they cannot find the gnilfy, or are fee’d le 
overlook them, — h6w they** extort eonlessioii 
from the furni'er, e. r/. by keeping them “ im- 
mersed in ordure all night, under a burjiing sun 
all da}.” 

T come now to Ilengal, — the ]»rovince con- 
•taining the stiat of government, tl)e most pojni- 
loiis of Anglo-Indian cities, — the one which lies 
the most o[)eii to Euro]»eaii ins])ee,tion, wliich has 
been longest undci- the Company’s rule; the 
}1opulation of which is notoriously timid anti 
submissive. In ltS52, the Missionaries of Bengal 
jietitioned hoth Houses of Varliament. They 
greatly fi'ared, they said, that it will be found 
on inquiry, tliat in many districts of Bengal, 
neither life nor projterty is secure; that gang- 
roblieries of the most daring character arc i)er- 
petrated annually in gpjat niimliers with iiii- 
])unity and that there are “ constant scenes of 
viojpnco, in contentions respecting disputed 
boundaries, bet ween the owners of landed estates.” 

, Tlio village policeiuern, they say, ^‘are, in fact, the 
ministers of the most powerful of their neigh- 
bours, rather than the jirotectors of tlie pcoj'le. 
The records of the criminal courts, and the ex- 
perience of every resident in Bengal, will hear 
testimony to the facts, that no confidence can 
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l>o placed in tlie police force . . . that it is tlieir I’aht JJi. 
practice to extort confessions by tor-ture; and Thcrrvsmi, 
tl\;»t, whil(i they arc powerless? to resist the gangs i^PA^.Xlx. 
of organised burglars or dekoits, thi'y an; cornj])t 
(aiongli to connive at tbeir atiociti(‘S.” 'J'licy 
declare that capitalists generally dread to luir- 
chase landed prt)pcrty ; ‘‘and tbost who do, too 
ircqnciitly keep bodies of cdrib-nien, lo take and 
kec]> by force the extent of land to which they 
deem tluansolves entitled.” A s<?j>arate petition, 

Mgned by 1,S()() Christian inhahitants of ilengal, 

1 ju'e^ented to 1‘arlianiont in 1 8/)d, states that 
he [lolico of the J^ower iVgvincejs not oidy 
fails as res]>ects the prevention of crinu's, a]>i)re-* 
hension of oUenders, and protection of life and 
property, but it is become a great engine of 
oppression, and a great <?anse of the corriiptiou of 
llui peo]d(‘;” “ that torture is believed to be cx- 
tciisividy practised on ]>ervSons under accusation.’* 

In a luiuuto by I jieut.-(h)veriioi* llalliday, on the 
police and ei Imiiial justice in lleugal, it is staUal 
that ‘‘ tlirouglivuit the length and breadth of the 
i:ountry, the strong prey almost universally upon 
the weak, and jjower is hut too commonly valued 
only as it can ho turned into money;” that “ it 
a lauientahle hut uinpiestionable hiet, that the ^ 

1‘ural police, its ]>osition, charficter, and stahiVty 
as a jaihlic institution, have, in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, detei i< anted during tile last twenty years.” • 
in June, 18o4, we find the Indigo planters coiii- 
pUiiiing of the general insecurity of the coun- 
fiy,” of the necessity of having force always 
I'eady for defence of in-ojK^rty and pcivon.” Mr. 

Wylie, First Judge of the Calcutta. Court of 
Small Causes, in his work entitled “ Bengal a&f a 
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PART 111 . Field c>f Missions,’* published in the same year, 

ThtiPresrMf. gays that— 

LKCT.XIX. *• ' 

V * ^ to tit I jioltn’, 7io' Inn ijvtfffii that Iht.\ hetn, us^ci re- 

spcftiitr/ tl Ittty ct'tr ruhti /Af cr/U. . . Tlio iM»lk‘e 

can Avitli jinpniiity. The M‘<ii •>!’ .a daro'jjah 

(officer) to a natixe 'Villaucr a calamilv. ii a n)l)l>ci\v k 
(•ouiiJiitte«l, tlie ]K»or are afrai«l to c-tanjUain : it‘ any <me 
waiitc<l as a will css. ho is takoii for scxjjal <l.iys ii(»m las 
lahoor, aial t»oaloil as a ]»nsonor; if i Minimal, «)r suh- 
pcctoil criminal, is arrestetl, ho is, at once I'nsuinoil to he 
^'uiln . and IS very i»rohahIy LorUirod u> cuiiloss. . . . 7'ht 
inst t'nrtttf of imlto'tit all tfho t o n tijftiitl tl. to Itlft 

7ntfr/ttiu n, — t It hot, lililf/t/t on^'im n, - -Cj tin , > •>•>'11 ; a IK 1 these, 
wl)ene’'er ois-asion ri‘i|nires, are i>l‘ eonrv as aLO-nts of 

any annKint ol‘ \iolciuJc arnl ojipiossion . . 'I’hi' ]»eojili; 

sink undei the wciehtof fear, ami Iheir nat\iral eowaniici 
inereaso<l hy a sense of the hopeIcssiiO''S of resistuiiee 
.Juslieo IS, to a lanre extent, praetiealh denied tliein the 
land-holders and the ])olice are the (.Inet jioweis thej know ; 
and they are limited h\ hotli, till they sum nder thoinselvo!' 
to soi*viiity, to des]»air.”* 

' The same facts arc to be found in tlie llcport of 
the Calcutta Mission ConfercMicu in 18-3/5; in 
the Missiofiaries* uiemorijil to j\lr. Ilalliday, 
presented since Lord Dalhoiisie’s (iejiarture. I 
see by the latest newspapers, that n new police- 
law has this yeai* been i>asst‘d. lint no niun* 
law can rciiiove siicli deeji-rooted evils. 

1 coucliide, therefore, that, as respects at least 
large iiorlioiis of the Company's tcri'itories, anfl 
’ tliQ&o the most oi>eii to insjier-tion, it is provcJ 
that neither life nor projjerty are secure; ainl 
. that, in great measure, through tlie miscoiulutjt 
of the native oULcials of the Comjiany's Govern' 

* Pcns^fil as a Field of Missions,” j», 2Sf;. Tlic low j«».^ 
of the police hos at tho Ixittom of nint h of the mischiul- 
Mr. Wylio ‘«}iys tif one tiistrict, that *‘Lhc villatfo jiolifC' 
iijen ” receive no raoro than one rnjioe (-.n'. ). or trft/, 
titan iluti, a intiiith ; anti venality is, therefore, well-mr' 
universal ” {]*. 263). 
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iiifiit. I suy, as respects ‘‘largo portions of tlie par’J' in. 
(ompaiiy’s territories^*’ because I \\fxxo T/tc 

no decisive evidence at hand as to the liojlibay a ix - 

Presidency for instance, and do not wish to niake ^ 
.i.iSi‘rtions without evidence. But an experienced 
Indian officer, like the late Major Cunningham, 
did lujt deem ii necessary to make*any reserves, 
wiien he wrote, six, yeai*s l^jick, of the Indian 
(hivcriiuient, tliat it was “comparatively value- 
less as the guardian of the private property of 
its citizens.” ^ 

1 1. The second mark of good govei ninent, — 
lionest and efficient justice, — is well-nigh dis- 
l»osed of with the first, seeing to what extent 
the insecurity of life and j)r()pei*ty in India are 
the consecpience of a corrupt and ruffianly ])olico. 

'riie “Revelations of an Orderly” afibrd a com , 
l)lete ])icture of the rjisealities of inferior native 
otlicers of justice j of how the orderly gets fat 
hy refiiNing admisbioii to the presence of the Eng- 
hsli official without a fee ; by extracting fees from 
every winner of a suit, fur tbo serving of every 
Jirocoss. Tlui time would fail me for detailing 
•dl the doublings of villaiiy which are here 
iuvciited. And what wonder? The pay of 
such men is not enough to maintain them. The 
orderly receives four rupees — eiffhf shUUnrfs—^fx. 

'uonth, out of which he is expected to feed and 
clothe himself, and his family, if he has any ; to 
he ^ well dressed, and in constant attendance, 
b^aii honesty be secured on such terms ? 

The consequence of the corrupt character of 
l-ke native officials is, that the most salutary 
iueasui*es become in their hands frightful engines 
^ History of the Sikhs, p. 329, n. * 

VOL. II. U • 
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PAr.T IJI. of oi^prossioii. T have fullowed the authorities 
Tn,‘ l\ r«/. wliieh I had befort^iue in .speakiug with ]n’ai.se 
LEcrxix thfe stringent acts pashed for the snf>prc.'ssion 
of •Tliiiggco and Dekoitee. But certain it is that, 
execi»t under the most able and vigilant super- 
intendence, tho^e acts lead to the punishment 
of the innocent. “ The police of India,” says 
Major Cunningham, is j^otoriously conupl 
and oppressive ; and even the useful establish- 
nients for tracing 'Flings and Dekoits . . . may, 
])efore hjiig, become as great an evil in one svi\y 
as the gangs of criminals that ai‘e bj*eaking up 
^in another. The? British rule' is most defective 
ill the proven tk»n and detection of crime. ^ So 
Mr. Wylie: “One of the worst attendant cir- 
cu instances, or rather consequences, of the 
^dfences, unha])pily, has been the great doubt of 
the guilt of some of those who have been 
actually convicted. Whenever a dekoity at- 
tracts special attention, the police are stirred 
up to discover the ofTenders, and there is too 
much reason to fear that, when they cannot find 
the actual criminals, they extort confessions, 
or manufacture evidence, to convict others.” 
And he quotes a case, — very similar to one 
mentioned in the “ lU'.velations of an Orderly,” 
— in which an innocent man, was convicted and 
sent to jail for life ;,aud only, on his liberation, 
through the confessions of the actual robbers, 
was “ suflicient attention drawn to the 
that at tlie time of liis trial he had been cruelly 
tortured to extract confession.^* 

• ’ History of tho Sikhs, p 329, note *. 

^ “ Bonj^al as a Fielil of Missions,” j). 206. What T sav 
hci*e or elsewhere, as to the corniptioii of native oliicial.-'; 
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Of the judicial system itself, the Madias part hi. 
jtetitioii complains that, “ besides in Vfdviiijr .large T/tp Prestnf. 
iiiineoessary expense,’* its 2>voces.ses are ‘^slow, 
('-oni]»licated, and imperfect.” Tt shows that ^ ^ 

2)criods of six, eight, nine, and even fiftet‘u 
years elaj)sc before suits are finally decided in 
tlie C{)ni[)any’s liighest Court, the Sudder Adaw- 
hit ; it alleges that, there is.an absence of sound 
judicial ca])acity in the jnvsiding oflicei's, es]>e- 
cially those in the lower* tribunals ; scarcely one 
of whom has ev«m a modomte acquaintance with 
the vernacular language of the district in which he 
exorcises his functions — has p/cvioiisly devoted^ 

Muy portion of his time to the study of jurispru- 
dence — orcjxperienced even a limited training in a 
judicial Court. The2)etitioijers2>rove these 2)osi- 
tioiis by actual instances. They»- conclude the 
i hfiracter of the judicial service thus given by re- 
fciriug to its common designation as a “ refuge for 
tlu^ destitute,” — ‘‘all those 2^orso^is who arc too 
iiicenqjotent for the rovenue department, being 
transformed into judges and disjiensers of the 
criiuinal and civil law” in the 2^rovincos. (This is 
notoriously the fact ) They allege that the crimimil 
< ourts “ are on a ])ar with the civil courts ; the 
judges being without any distinct legal training, 
oxcc2)t what is to be obtained in the reveAue 
d(*])artment j” that the Eijroj)ean magistrates 
,u:ive “their princi2)al attention to their i*e venue ' 

not- in the least clash with the opinion T have exj)rosse(l 
to tho ex])e(liency of a«lmittiii{? natives tf> jmblic offices, 
ihe wretcliod system of undor-payiiiont of native oflicial.s, 

<enl the contunielies t(* which they are subject, apj>ear to 
'>0 the inain sources of their corruption. It is “ notorious,” 

•'IS Mr. Frederick Shore said, that lonfj an the KKrupeann. 

trerp treated in the mhie ^nattnei, theif tva'e us con v^tl 
any luitivcs could jtosUbly heP 

u *2 
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VAUT i!i. duties, leaving tliose of the magistracy to Ik* 
/V«vv//. hy theii* sii])or(liiiates.” They quote 

' / instauT;e.s of })ali)ablo incoinpt;toncy in cases in- 

volving the highest [miialties of thci lawJ 

In Bengal Ave find the missionaries complain- 
ing of the inefficiency of the judicial system ; 
!Mr. ilalliday* a<linitting tluit “ the criminal 
judicatories certainly, do not .coin niand tlie con- 
fidence of the people that tln^ genei*al native 
opinion is certainly th^j the administration of 
criminal justice is little more than a lottery, 
in Avhich, however, the Ixist chances are with 
^the criminal ; and this is also very miit-li 
the opinion of the English inofussil (provincial) 
community.” Air. Wylie says that “ venalit} 
and corruj^tion arc as n<)toriously elements of 
the police system as fahe witiamH ant af the 
murfs of j flat ice,'* Even in the favoured North- 
West, we find Mr. Kaikos, whilst anxious to show' 
the bright side of things, admitting it as “ the 
weakest ptjint in the English adininistnition of 
India,” that “ men, pure nud high-minded them- 
selves, yield to a st(p)toae(l necessity of iin2)arity 
and corruption in others,” and mildly declaring 
that judge not to be “ blameless, who presides in 
, a court where many, at haat, nf the minor processes^ 

^ 5\> the alK>vc Ktatements, .1 nuiy he jicrinitto*! to wW 
some confirmation froin^ l>ci>!oiial c\]>orioncc. It is not 
• many yeai*B since I hafl 'in ray Lands the whole y>rooee(l' 
inf>:s of a civil suit in Southern India ; in whicli judjjcrnent 
had been y^von (by an Enyjjlish ma^^istmte) in favour ot a 
[ilaintiff' who a<lduced no ovwlcnco ulmtever, on the 
that the defendant had not x>rodiiccd any to roi>nt 
assertions ; thus i^orinyr one of the most elementary nilo»* 
of jurisprudence and common souse, — that it is for tla' 
fi^aintiff to prove his case. On instancinf>: this, lately, to ft 
ruckmber of the Calcutta bar, ho assuixxl me that ho knew 
,of many similar cases. 
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r.f arc commonly houghi and i^old^'* AYe part hi 

.hall horeafter how Mr. Campbell, a well- 

Oiiowii civilian, attributes the prevalence of per- 
jaiy in India directly to our judicial system. 

'riie administnilion of jusiice, then, wliethcr 5ivil 
»r criminal, in tJie Company’s courts, apj)ears to be 
>uj)rcinely cumbersonje and incflfic^ent in Madras, 

— a juere lotteiy in IVngal, — in the hands of 
Jh(* native ofllcialSj^veiial everywhere.* 

1 1 1. Turn now to the revenue system of tlie East 
India (^unjianj^; examirfe how it is constituted. 

Tiy f.he Iasi published rctunis of the Indian 
vovenne and exj)enditnre for 18/)G, we find that 
the p-j-oss revenue h»r that year was, 28,812,097/. « 

Ole nett, 22, 1 47, 17/., no less than G,0G4,7/)O/., or 
iiiore (ban 23 per cent., boinpj absorbed in the 
‘‘x ponses of collection. In t>ther words, for every 
fid eon shillings or so that the Company receive, 

’ 'I'lu* lollowia^j: opinion of u boiiojil missionary, quoted 
^'\ \V\ lio, <l(‘sorv(‘s tu 1 h* rojK*sitoil boro : 

“ It j., dfMibtlcss, tbo first <iiity of a State to make its 
'intboTit,v respootod in every corner of the land, and 
’o tiller the redress of Lbe ^ri(.‘vriiu*os of all classes cheap and 
■NlH'diluMis ; and not, the imposition of tu\e.s on tlie jiro 
ri'ss of the law, to close the e»>urts of ju.tiee ai^ainst the 
erics of the jioor. Tried by the above rule, every ujiri^l t 
nul inlclli^ent jterson, "vsbo i?. well aetpiainted "with ih.e 
Ulterior of tbe country, N\ill lie constniiiied to aeknowlcdpe* 
that, in these respi'ets, tbejndiaii Govornnient fails * 'J’lie 
nilininistratiori of the law is too <lilati>ry and exjicnsivo lor 
th<‘ laboiirini^ poor to UA'ail tbeftiselv'es of tbo protection. 

"'hieli it is dosijjnod to affoi-il ; many, tboroforo, submit 
ojipression, extortion, ami robliery, as a less evil than 
'‘ppeabne: to tbe courts ; while ho who f^ains his suit sus- 
biins,— ill tbo payment of lof^ilisetl fees and eiiforceil ones, 
tnuo unnecessarily wasted, and in injnrj' to his cropA 
while absent from home, — a loss which ho often feels tor 
y«ars, jtnd sometimes durinir the wdiolc of his life.” — Bi/tyaL 
a Euld tg jV'isitiv/uSt ji. 220. , 
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PART III. nearly one pound lias to be extraeted from the 
Tite Pirsf'nf. pocket of tlic subjcct — an enormous proportion.' 
LiicT.xix. This revcmio is divided officially under tlio 
^ Y * seven heads (reckoning in the onler of produc- 
tiveness) of the land revenue, the oj>iuni duties, 
the salt duties, the customs, niisc<;llaneous ro- 
cei])ts, staiujis; and the jiost-office ; but amongst 
those, the land revenue supplies more than half, 
— say thirteen millions nett "out of tvventy-two, 
— at the still more frightful cost of four and a 
h;df millions, or neai^iy thirty-live ]H)r cent. 
'I’lie opium monojioly produces nearly four mil- 
lions more, — still at the lamentable cost of inoiv 
^than thirty-one jier cent. The salt mono]>oly 
supi>lios nearly two millions, and costs mou' 
than thirty ijer cent. Then come neaily two 
millions more of customs, levied at a trifling 
rate of expenditure, the three remaining items 
suj>])lying less than a inillion each. • 

The Land Tteveinie, then, claims our foremost 
att(jntion. Of this 1 liave said much already. It 
may be well here to recall the fact, that throe 
ditfej-ent systems of land-revenue jirevail in India: 
the zemindarce system of Ileugal, where a fixed 
assessment is raised from certain persons who are 
a*;sumecl to be proprietor of the soil ; the ryot* 

' war system of Madras and Ilombay, where the 

OroKs. Ci>sf of Vo/Ifctio^i- 


LiukI Revcniio 
( Jiistoms . . 

Salt .... 

. , . 
Office 

Stamiis . . , 

Other Kccciptfl 


£1 7,81 7,299 £4,51 5, 1.09 


1,934,906 

2,48.0,-389 

4,871,227 

2l!>,O4.0 

.004,329 

979,902 


116, 009 
574,282 .. 
1,156,874 
241,11.0 
30,9.08 
29,7.03 


£28, 812,097 £6, 664*, 750 
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trvpiirfij is raised byninnial settleiiK'uts fj-oiii Ihe part iik 
iiMlividiial ciiltiv:it<n s; and tlie |‘\ittee(Iaree or 7^* 
villa;j:e system of the NortVWcst, vvhc^ro it is 
itiised iVn* terms of yc'nrs, tliron^li settk^nents ^ 
made no Itmger ^vitli iluj individual cidtivatoi’s, 
hat with the village (auniniiuities. 

A'* r<‘s]>cets ilu^ yAunindaree S 3 '^stem of Bengal, 

besides that the rcwe.ime is tJiid to he de- 
elining, — the missu)nari(is ;iJleg<i. in tlieir ineino- 
Tial jirestaited to Lord Dalhoimie shortly before 
he lel'l the country, that “ it is a great and 
glowing evil, ]iartieidarly when considered in 
eoiinexion with the general character, both of 
/emindars and lyots. Tt encfourages the con- 
(•'‘.‘dinejit, and consequently the commission, or 
<riine. ]t imjicdes the adiriini strati on of justice; 
and, whilst it enifioldens the rich to set the law 
at defiance, it leads the poor to despai]* of ob- 
taining redress, even against the greatest wrongs 
that inav^ be intlictod on them.” Tt “may be 
etniveuient as a fiscal measure ; but, on the 
olliej- hand, the cx])ericnce of sixtj^ ^ears ]>roves 
tluit it tends to demoralize ami ]»anperize the 
pt'jisantiy, and to reduce this fair and fertile 
land to a condition similar to that under whieli 
Tteland sufkjred so grievously and so long.” 
Ahiindance of corroborative evidence to this, 
effect will be found in the r€qM>rt of the Mis- 
sion Conference of Calcutjta in 1855. Very 
touching is the petition of the ryots of Krish- ‘ 

UAigur to the Company : — 

“Wc aro tho Hon(iural)lo CompaTiy’R aubjeetK ; aiul wc 
51VO K\u*h gladly. Wo <lo not ol»ieijt to tlioir taxation ; ou 
Huj contrary, we give their a|»|ioiiite<l taxes witli \\ illing 
in- irts. ri('»vvevcr, wo scarcely know that tlu; HontmrabJo 
< biiipany if, our ruler ; but the zeiuiiidurs iipi)ear to ui» to 
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PART IIT. povcmoj*-:, hocaiiso tl»c\Mlosil with uh 

The Prt’itt-iif plehsiire, as wo have stiitod ahovo. We iM’efor, tliere- 

T Rr’/xjx rcincst, — that we eaimot possibly endure llie 

J^h J.\ lx. opjj, .0^5^1011 of tlio zuniiivlai's any ioiigor.” 

I filink it will ke difficult to coiit<*nd, a.f(or 
ill is, tliiit the hiiid-re venue system of Beii^til i\ 
not oi:>])ressive to the people. Turn we to Madras. 

Here, as I^have said, the ryotwar system is 
cliielly prevalent, thoui^h the zomiiidaree lingers 
in a few districts of 4ihe coast. The native peti- 
tioners start wii,h declaring that their grievanci b 
“ arise principally fi*om the t^xetissive taxation, 
and the vexations which acconi}»any its collec- 
tion \ as well as ‘Hhe inefficiency, delay, and 
, expense of the Company’s courts of law.” Nearly 
three-eighths of the jiotition are taken up Avith 
the land-revenue. They liave had, they say, and 
continue to have, ‘Hhe greatest re]>ugnance to 
the innovations of both the zemindaree and 
ryotwar systems ; the more so, as they are both 
the instruments of injustice and o])])ression, hut 
esjjecially the ryotwar,” As to the I’Ciniiaiits of 
the zemindaree, they represent — 

“The imperative necessity for definite and eflicetivo remi- 
latioiis to I’ostrain the zoinimlar from the eontiniiii] [oiiftnv 
of opin'cssivc extortions, in takiiijj;; away the best lamls fi'«»oi 
their original liohloi’s, fiir the ])urpose of bestow in;; them 
on his own relations and favouritc.s ; coniiiolling theiyots to 
, •cultivate sueli huids without payment, and obli;;iii;; the 
ryot*; to buy the zoiniiidar’s grain at jtricos far abtivetlu* 
market vahio ; as likewise for graiitiiig greater fa<-ilities to 
the r 5 mts for laefcrring their grievances, ami for the dim 
* aiul early imiuiry into, ami settlement of them by tim 
collectors.” 

Still, the ryotwar is the main grievance — “ the 
•curse of the country,” as they term it. Tn sj)iti’ 
of all orders issued to mitigate it, "the ovci- 
assessment continues unaltered, the ryots 
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coTTipt'Wocl to ciilUvate at tlio ])lt*asurc. of the part in. 
iehdhlar' (native <loi)uty-cul lector), and the Present 

acknowledged right of privai^e proi)crfcy in no- 
wise ]>revent.s the op[)ressioTi of the ow’ net*, nor 
his gradual and sure de] au}>eration.” 3 cannot 
help i)oiiiting oat how siiigulaidj’’ those state- 
ments, ]>roc(ieding Jiot from 2 )oor cult i valors, 
but fioni native gontleinoii of liigli standing jit 
^Madras, coniirin iiii many iHMpeots those of tin; 

Kuro] can missionai’ies of IhaigaJ. Yet, so far 
fnnH this agreement Jr# tevstimony proceeding 
IVoni unity of ojiinion, the Madras jjctitioimrs 
(‘••nijdain strongly of Christian (Church cstablisli- 
Jiiont and Covei iinient proselyttsm. , 

Tbit, indeed, the condition of Madras under the 
ry(»twar system can he ]>lace<l lujyond a doubt, 
bord Harris, in a juqier which he had the pi'aisc- 
w'nrthy bohlness to ]»ut forth at the beginningof 
the year 18o0, stated, as I have befoj-e observed, 
l!rn in the whole Prevideney, out office millions 
ol farmers,* there were not ten worth 1,001)^. ; 

111 . it the area of cultivation was only one-fifth of 
the whole, wicli no teiideiiey to increase. He 
determined to sacrifice at once one-third of the 
revenue, reducing the tax from thii-ty-five ])or 
ff-Mit. (nominal) to the old Hindoo rate of twenty- 
five j)er cent, of tlie gross jrroduce — fixing the 
assessment for fifty y^\irs. I am not aw^ire 
liow far this ])hui lias beeg sanctioned b}’^ the 
tk)Tii])any. But annual settlements are still 
talcing j)hice. 

As respects the rcvtmue system of Bombay, T 
can only say it is still the ryotwar, with its • 
annual settlements, and must, therefore, be open 

* TIk* (rovcrmiiout Ikmiijj: tlie huidlimh this toiia iiicluilca 
Uti, uhole oj tUi. U'/i weUtu'al cltisscs. , 
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Tin' /’/ 1‘\, Ilf. 
lECT XI?:. 



to the, sajnc*i*vils, militated in i^art, 1 tfl-iisi, l»y 
iiiorc^ (liroct Km*opoa,u infliienoe. AlmiKlaiico ol* 
cvitloiice will be atf to its oppressixtnK'ss, 

ill ttte Miimt(‘s of the House of CoTuiiions’ Oom- 
iiiittee on the Growth of ('otton in Iiulia, iii 
1848. A fixed assessment is, however, beiu^ 
inti-odneed in paH of the territory. 

There reniaiiis, then, the favourtul XorthAVest. 
TTere, as 1 have shown, thiJ village system has 
at last been csj^ablished. To this all the i*est of 
India looks, as the great object of de.sire. 'I'he 
jioor lyots of Ivrishnagiir ask for it in their 
simple way, in ri*(piesting “ that the Honourable 
(^ompany apjioifit a faithful man, or one whom 
the lyots recommend out of their own nunib«n*, 
to each village, to collect and remit the rent.” 
TJic ^ladras jHititioners exiiressly ]>ray th:it 
the ancient system which obtained in the 
country prior to its subjugation by the hlahom- 
medans, may be again reverted to ; viz. flu* 
village system, or the collection of the i*evenue 
from the land by means of villages, insteail of 
individuals j without the interference of zemin- 
dars, or middlemen, on the one hand, and free from 
the harassing op 2 )rcssion.s of Government servants 
on the other.” Yet, evcni in the North-West 
Provinces, the revenue is declining.^ 

•To conclude, then, t},s to this first head of 
Indian revenue. Qf the three systems of land 
revenue adopted by the Company, two are fear- 
fully harassing to the jieople ; one of them — 


^ The late Mr. Thomason wiis warned hy cx]»orionco<l civi- 
lians, that his land asKossinent wsis too high ; uikI them 
seems reason to fear that, for greater convenience of revenue 
Collection, too much i»owcr has been given to villsvge head- 
men — thcreljy sliduig back towards the vices of the /.emhi* 
darcc system. 
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tTii^ zc‘fs!in(l;ircf — so it •’vvoiil^ sc*t;in !»\Tir in 

tli.it noil ling alisohitol^^ could Le Avom\ until 
wo <liscovoi* tIiMt the rvntwaii sy.stci n of Madras ^ 
and 3>onil»}iy <‘von surj>ass(?s it in liadness ; Atlnl.-^t 
tli(;tlnvd, in th (3 North-West, good in its(*lf, hears 
3 ’ct strong prosu motion of over-assossincnt. 

The iU‘xL most ]«*oductivc source of Indian 
revenue, as we hMV(‘s<*en, is the ()])iuni inono)>ol\% 
forming jiart of what is termed the Ahhart'<\^ 

Of the trade in ojiium it is inaiQnal to ohserve, 
that it was only in 177*1 that the East India 
(\»m|»any t5nga,gi‘d in it; that “the lir.st legisla- 
tive enactnu'iit f«»r rt'straiuing illicit trade in 
o]»iiini \\as passed in 1700 aifd that from this ^ 

])eri<id until 181 G, successive laws were jiassed, 
])r<jhihiting importation from the native Indian 
States, laying down rules for the gnidaneo of 
]»arlies concerned in providing the drug for the* 
(rovernment, — repressing the growth in some 
])rovinces, fostering it in others, and passing 
more stringent I’ogulations for the rejiression of 
an increasing illicit trade,” all of which were 
<‘odefied in 181 0 in an Act of 08 sections.- The 
(Joinjiany’s Covernnicnt alone niaimfaeturcs and 
s(‘lls opium in British India: “entirely,” as wixs 
stated l> 3 '^ an officer of the India Board, years 
ago, “ with a view of meeting the taste of the 

^ As a suTiijile of tlic* artiflos on which the Al»karco ilutics 
err levic*i, I quote tho followinff list for the district of 
Mo<n'shcdahad. in Bonsai, as j>:ivcn in Mr. Wylie’s ‘•Beii^^al 
as a Field of Missions,” j». 219 teinittin^jj native names) : 

“A forniontod litpior inaile from rice; Eiiro})e wines and 
s|)iritnous li«juors; oi»iuTii ; a jirepamtion of o]>ium with 
J>;uiM loaf ; the leaf and flower of a description of lienq* ; , 

(iJhan^) tho leaf and flower of a sort of hemp, made into 
sherlx't ; a ]>rcparation of hhang with siii^ar ; a prc]>aration 
from the hemp plant.” 

“ See Major- (Jen end AlevaiideFs j>ami>lilot on the '‘Rise 
and Pi-ogress of Jlritisli 0]>iinu Siuuj»'gliiig,” (Scclo\s, 1856 ) , 
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PAirr Til. Chinese,” afnongst "vehtmi its import is forhicMou 
/Vavcw/. ]t)y law ; for which purpose the most sci<‘ntiljc 
processes are souglit out, and men of the In ghost 
attainments employed to sup(*rinten<l its j)re]»a- 
I’iition. In the lii-st instance, however, they 
buy the aiiiicle ; and, in order to maintain its 
supply, the ryots in the opium districts (Patna 
Mild Benares) “arc cojujk'IUmI” (]n*actically) to 
give up fixed jiortions of their lauds for thtj ja-o- 
diiction of the l»oppy. So mimcrous are the olli- 
oials’ hands through vJhieh the money ]»aid has 
to pass, that scarcely twenty per cent, of it ever 
reaches the cultivator, lie livtis, moreover, ex- 
posed to constant sus])icion, and “to every sort 
of annoyance which the ingenuity of authorised 
jdundertjrs (the police*, and the custom-liouse 
searchers) can devise, in order to extoi-t hrihes.” 
But, in sjiite of all ef!<)?*ts to the contrary, 
“wherever it is grown it is eaten, and the more 
it is grown the more it is eaten.” “ One-h.alf of 
the crime in the opium districts” (so writes a 
gentleman — Mr. Andrew Sym — who has bt^en in 
charge of one of the Company’s Branch Oj>ium 
Agencies), “murders, raj)es, and affrays, Ii/ivt; 
their origin in oi)iiim-cating.” “ One oinum cul- 
tivator,” he is reported to have said, “ demoral- 
izes a whole village.” * 

''The regulations under which the pojipy is 
grown, and the ojuum is manufactured, are, as 
pointed out by General Alexander, of an almost 
incredible nature. The crop is one of so uncertain 
a nature, the margin of profit so small, tlint 
• the cultivation is only carried on by means of 

■ ’ See Mr. W. S Fry’s ** Facts and Evirlence relating to 
the f)piuni Tiv.dc with (.’liiiia,” Pelham ICicLardsen, liS40 ; 
or Major-doiienil Alcxaii'lcr .s jiamphlot. 
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f^o\t*mmcnt aJvaiires to the ryot, who conti-Mcts paht it:, 
iH'lorehand to deliver a veil quantity’; and, if 
failing to do so through “ neglect,’* has to repay 
the advance with iutcicst at twelve jier ceiiU, 
with a further penalty, not exceeding the amount 
of interest. Every landholder, fanner, or native 
ofhi-er is liahlo to ]»enalti(is f(»r not^iviiig “the 
o.irliost information as to the growth of illegal 
) <)])l»ies. The purchase, the acceptance as a gift^ 
cf anij quantity of contnjiand cq^nmi, entails a 
]H‘naUy of oO/. The very opium-vendor a])pears 
lo he mulcted in the amount of one month’s tax, 
h(‘for(i he can give up his licence. “A fruitful 
heLl,” says a Company’s servant, “ is the ahkarcc 
systeni, and the licence granted to o]>ium and 
tlnig farmers to opjiress the people, and screw 
money out of them, I say licence given, because , 
they make use of their fanning licence to he 
guilty of all kiiuls of villany . . . The farmers of 
tlio aljkareo make large ju’uiits, not by the sale 
of drugs, but by holding a threat of searching 
lioiiest people’s houses in tvrrornn over them ; 
they seize contraband articles, extort money from 
llie contrabandists, who arc too glad to coriipro- 
ini^e with them, rather than be sent uj> to the 
collector . . and the farmer is glad to let them 
(»ff for what he can screw out of them, becai;»e 
he gets the whole, and has neither the onus nor 
troulde of furnishing i»roof of the guilt of the 
pai;ties.” ' 

The cultivation of opium is, however, restricted 
hy law to Bengal. In other parts of India, the 
al)kai*ee represents the excise duties, chiefly on 
spirits, which arc also grievously comidained oft 
^ llevelations of an Orderly, ])p. 10, 11, 12. 
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PAiiT in Let it be observed, in tbo first instance, that, 
' uuti^ we took Ind^a in hfViid, the natives wen* a 

L hCT .xi\. tetnperate race. Thus, Warren iFa^- 

^ tisigs, at the close of tliat character of them 
of which 1 liave before quoted a j»oi*thm, says 
that, among tlieir qualities, ho has “ omitted to 
mention oue,%«^///r//' U tutf n (junral, hid n uui- 
vt raal, tntif of thf^lr jL'harwti i::. TIbvir tnniH^rnmr 
U ilemnnMnfiitl in the simplicity oi* their food, 
and tin ir total ahatlntmi? than npiriniuiis 
and other mthsta ncen itf inioj icatioH." 

Hut what is the case now ? An-ai*k, the IMa- 

. dras petition sajs, is made at the Government 
distilleries in the capital, and thence su])plied to 
Jiocns(id vendors. In tlni intcn'ior, tins maniifac- 
tiire and sale of the article is committed to 
.farmers by competition. AVhilst salt is ktjpt at 
famine juice, the sale ]»rice of sjiirits ‘‘is ex- 
tremely low ; the quantity consumed, and the 
number of consumers, is imnionstj. Drunkfmness, 
with all its miseries, Is, consi^quently, common 
throughout the land.” Alajor General Alexander 
entirely confiniis this testimony from his own 
exjierience (for corroboration of which he can 
“ confidently apj^eal ... to almost every civil 

• and military oflicer and missionary throughout 
Tntlia”), of "the progressive and destructive 
course of intoxicatiyn by opium and ardent sj>i- 

' rits.” He has " heard judges, magistrates, and 
collectors, bear their testimonies to the rapid 
deterioration of the native character in this 

• respect, which is more authoritatively proved hy 
the records of their courts and offices. Families 
feel it in their drunken servants, and missionaries 
deplore it as an increasing obstacle to the pro- 
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pjross of tho Gos]>eL” The ^Tahoniinedans, in ] ar- PAirr tit. 

ho declares, are jjoj^tivcly wasting ThcVn\s>i,i 
away ” in the south, ‘‘ through the use of Opiuiii 
and bhang.” ^ . 

As respects Boinbaj^, the existence of similar 
evils on the fertile sea-coast is apparent from 
Lutfulhiirs antobiograjdiy. S])<;iiting of the 
disti ict betw<;en Sui^t and Broad), he says that 
“ toddy or palm-juice is a general calamity for 
i]}g low ])eoj)]e of tliis <listriet. Toddy- shoj)s 
,*n‘0 fouinl in all the villages, and even the roads 
;u*(i not without them : at the distance of om* or 
two miles you can always find a*.shop. . . . 4^his ^ 
dialKilical drink is the cause of many evil deeds 
b<‘ing done by the poor ignorant people of the 
distriet.”- 

The Bengal inissionaries say. in like manner,, 
in their petition, that “ the abkaree systcu)! for 
the nigulation of the sale of wines, spirits, and 
di’iigs, has, ill practical opcnition, tended to fosUn*, 
among a people whoso higliest commendation 
was temperance, a ruinous taste for ardent spi- 
rits ami destructive drugs, % the (fforU made to 
(Mahliah new lirenaed depofa for tit cm ^ in places 
where the u.sc of such things was little, or was 
not at all, known before.” 

Kindred to the opium monopoly and the fib- 
karee, though less baneful, is the tobacco moiio- 
j)oly, couliiied to fhe provinces of Malabar and 
Cayara. The growth of it, like that of opium, 
is, ill reality, compulsory — the laud deenio<l 

^ “M'ho Rise siiiil Progress of* Britlsli Opium Smuggling,” 

1»|). 19, 20. See, also, CapUiin llervcy's “Ten Years in 
JiuUa,” Vol. T. p J^U and folU>w'ing, and olaewhci'o, as t?> 
ilnmkeuuess in the Marlras Army. • 

“ Lutfullaln PP- 195-0. 
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r\RT III. callable of pi’oducing it being assessed at so bigb 
Ihi Presrul. ^ i*ate, that nothinj; else K’aii be thrown. It is 

JJ / cai'neci on, like that of o]>iuin, by nieaiis of Go- 

^ varumeiit advances, and the ]>Hcc paid for the 
produce is about oiic-tifth of th(^ ])rice at whicli 
it is retailed by the Coiuj)auy. '^I'he cultivation 
brings with *it similar jn’ohibitions, ])enM.lties, 
inquisitorial visits, that of o]»iuiu.' 

The salt monopoly comes next, — a branch of 
rovtmne which, in its iiiost niitigjiLed form, 
have been only too glail to abolisli at home,— 
but which must, from its very nature, unless 
^ most tenderly vcgulated, ])rcss with peculiar 
weight on the population of India, whose food is 
not only in grcjat degree vegetable, but consists 
througliout vast districts almost exclusively of 
yice, — a grain, as we know, i>eculiarly tasteless ; 
whilst fish is another i)n‘vailing article of 
consumption, and one peculiarly requiring the 
addition of salt in a hot country. The Madras 
jietitioners state that the salt monopoly was 
introduced into their Fresiilency by the Com- 
pany, prior to whose rule the article was ordy 
subject to a trifling duty. The Company first 
farmed out the right of manufacture to ir^ivi- 
, duals ; then, in 1806, took the manufacture" into 
its*own hands, and instantly doubled the price ; 
raised it to three times the original price in 
• 1809 ; and, after various ups ind downs, flxed it 
finally at an amount somewhat less than four 
times the price befoi'e the monopoly. This, 
however, applies only to the wholesale price ; to 

See ''Free Tnitlc and the Cotton Question with Re- 
ference to India,” i)y F. C. Brown, Bsm. (BUingluuii Wilson, 
1647), 2>p. 109-12. 
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the poor, inland, it is enhanced from 50* to 200 part iir. 
per cent. : an<l the c;pnsequence is, that either 
the ]»oor go witliout salt altogether, or*aiibsti- 
tuto an unwliolesfuno article irn]>regnated wjtli ^ 
saliini particles, which they manufacture at the 
risk of punishment, iht‘ procurement of salt other 
th(pi that of Uif^ monopolij behvj }n^)hibiteil under 
pajii of fine and c^orpoml jmnislnnent, inflicted 
at .the discretion of tlie collector or his (ehsildar 
^eputy). It is shown, Jn a paper contained in 
flio Indian Xews for 1855 (No. 302), that, 
notwithstanding most incredible official mis- 
staterncTits to the contrary, the average con- 
sumption of salt [)er head in India is only cighf 
]>ounils per annum, — being in England from 
twenty-one to twenty-five pounds, and the Ilengal 
sepoy recei\ing twenty-three pounds as his regu- 
lation allowaime ; that the (Jovemment mono- 
])oly pri<;e at Madras is 1,300 percent, above cost 
price, and is far above that of the common grain 
of the district , that in the interior the whole- 
sale ju’ice rises to 72/. a ton,^ — the price of 
Cheshire salt in London being 33«. ; and that 
the retail pri(‘e of the quantity required for a 
famjjy’s consumj>tion actually represents to the 
cul^ator in the interior the amount of three 


* 'Jso K!ilt monopoly is often frlibly tallcod of as a poll- 
tax.’* Tliei-e niijjfht some grtHWid f«»r the use of the Uirm, 
if th^iidian (Tovcniment un<lert<»ok the expense of carriage,* 
so as to offer its salt to the pi>ptilation at the same price in 
ally pai-t of the country,— as the French tTOvemnient do 
with their t<»baeoo. But instead of this, the Indian (Jovem- 
mcnt sell their salt at or near the i>an, thus throw iiijr op 
tile consumer the whole burden of Uie carriage. Imagine 
a poll-tfix which amounts to a shilling in London and to 10/. 
in Leamington, and you will have an i»lea of the accurate 
phraseology of Jiidiaii economists in this matter. • 

VOL.JI. X ^ • 
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PART III. luoiitlis’ wages, wliere it ro])rescnts only one 
The Present weeki wages to the Eiiglis^h labourer. And my 
T.RCTXix. unci Cf Mr, F. C. Brown, in an aj)])endix to his 
^ ])a|;aphlet entitled “ Free Trade and tin' (lotton 
Question, w’itli reference to India, ’ ])oiTited out 
how the ]n‘icc of this article (of which, in the 
native times, <fifty measures sold for the same 
money as the Coni])aijy sold two-and-a-half) 
aff^^cts the ]>rosjjcrity of the country in many 
different ways, chcckit^g fisheries, entirely pre- 
venting any trade in salt fish (though fish are 
most abundant on the coast) ; hindering the 
cultivation of rice and the cocoa-nut tnje, — the 
*oest manure for which is salt mud, which formij 
part of the inono]>oly ; — hindering the raising 
of sheep or horned cattle. Thus, to (juote one 
instance, he mentions that the chief expense in 
kcejang a flock of Merino sheep in the Deckan, 
was the cx^x^nse of salt. 

I have chiefly referred to the state of things 
in Madras. The Minutes of Evidence of the 
Cotton Committee of 1848 show the mischievous 
operation of the monopoly in Ilombay.^ In 
Bengal the monopoly is stated to be less oppres- 
sive. But we cannot forget the insurrection in 
Orissa, of which it was the chief cjiusein 1817 ; 
*nor Jibe rising of the Afroodees in the far North- 
West, when Sir Charles Napier was Commander- 
in-Chief, — the piice Having been raised from one 
rupee for twenty measures to twenty rupees per 
measure. 'Nor must it be supposed: that its evils 
are confined to British India alone. As the 
opium trade of the native States of Malwa has to 
be checked for the sake of the Company’s opium 
See, for inf:tancse, Mr. Savile Maniott's Evidence. 
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inouc)j)oly, «o is the Conipany’s salt inbno])oly paht hi. 
thwarted by the existence of any fr^er system The 
under native rule. So do vfe aim at -getting • 

possession of every salt-pan find salt-lake out; of ' ^ 

our own dominions. In Lutfullairs autobio- 
graph}^ will be found the indication of a trans- 
action of this nature in 1811, ii^ which it was 
urged — succossfnlh;, of course — ujjon the Kawab 
of Cambay that “ it 'was impossible to i)revent 
the salt being undersol^l, and the revenue de- 
fi’auded, uudtii* the edd system carried on by his 
])eople j and that the management of the pans 
nui-st therefore devolve ui^on .the British func- 
tionaries.”* Let it always be borne in mind* 
that every fraud and vexation attending the 
opium monopoly follows also in the wake of 
every other moiio])oly of the Company. 

But, i)erha])s, the nio.st extraordinary fact 
relating to the salt monopoly i‘cmains to be 
stated. It is a trifle less burdensome now 
than it was when the efirliest of the foregoing 
statements were made, through reduction of the 
import duties uj)on the article. Imagine the 
l)Ossibility of Cheshire salt, ])roduccd in a dam}> 
and cornpaiatively cold climate like our own, 
under all the disadvantages of rent and ro3^alty, 

I’ates and taxes, interest on capital, and a lugh 
price of labour — after beiu^ carried, bulky as it 
is, to the other cud of the Mrorld — being sold, to . 
oi^e of the pooi-est populations of the world, 
cheaper than that manufactured on their own 
coasts, 'where evaporation takes jdacc with extra-, 
ordinary rajudity j whei'e labour is at 2d, a 
day ; by a Government which pays neither rent 
* Lutfullah, p. 305. 

. X 2 
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PAur Hi. iit>r ri»yalty, vales nor taxes; — by a paternal 
Thr Pi^‘,sntf, (Govern men t, for t]je use of a people wliose mode 
LLCT .MX . Vendors it iJcculiarly neees'^ary to them ! 

Such, ncvtirtheloss, m the case. ^J’lie receipts of 
the salt inouoimly have declined largely under 
tlie competition of the English article and tlie 
Goveriinn iit ?iave been forced to lower their 
jivice. i'et it was after the increased supply 
tiirough inipovtatioii that the wholesale selling- 
jivitju of Goveinmoiit csalt, as shown b}' the 
I ndlm* AV//»x ill 18dJ, was ])er cent, above 

cost price. 

^ Lastly comes according to the Madinas petition, 
“ the grievance of small farms and licences, in- 
tended for rai.^iug what is calli‘d extra revenue, 
and which consisls in the annual leasing out to 
individuals of certain ]irivilegt5s, such as the 
right of measuring grain and other articles ; tk* 
rif/Jit fo the uve* pltnjs of ihv goUhtmiln^ tvotk^ 
s^hops ; tlie right of dyeing bc'tcl-nut ; of cultimj 
jnnglt'-wooil ; of grazing cattle ; of gathering 
wild fnnt and wild honeg ; of catching wild 
fowl ; of cutting grasses nurd in thatching ; hash'i- 
rushca and CAnv-dung ; and innnmoaJblc other 
mch rights of levying taxes from the pooiost of 
,tlie pc>or, who feel them to be a most intolerable 
buiflen, not only in the amount but in the 
vexations attendant , on the collcctiou of the 
•money.” 

I have no time to linger over the above In- 
credible list, which proves at least an unsur- 
passable amount of fiscal ingenuity. Imagine 

^ See Mr. John Dickinson, jun.*s {mtnphlet, “TheGovcni- 
niGijt oi liitiia uiiUer a Duit-aucnicy ” (No. ti. of tlie InclLi 
ii,CiOrin Tract:?', p. HI. 
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what onr 1)1 ossin^R would be, if wc had. to pay 
tax for the ri<^ht of gathering blackben ies in a 
lied«:c ! Air. F. C. llrown fid<ls other jii’ticles 
to the list, such aa the cardannini farm, the 
result of which iie shows to have Ix'en to stirhu- 
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late the j^rowth of the article iu other countries, 
and thereby to lower the ])rice jo oue-fiftli of 
wliat it was when the ronipau}’’ took possession 
of the province of Alalab.uV where it is ^rown ; 
t])c farms of boc.s'-wax, wild tn»meric, wild gin- 
ger, Kved lac, cVc!, “ 1 }i^,ve liad,” says he, the 
beos'-wax fanner and his j)conK (otlicers) come 
to my house iu the country,^ and rerpiire me 
to deliver up to him all the Company’s beoR’-wa:^ 
m rny ]K)ssession ; that is, if I kept bees, to 
deliver up all the wax they made.” 

The customs duties do not seem to call for par- 
ticular observation ; neither the post-otficc, nor 
the stamps — thoU}j:h there arc grievances con- 
nected with each, and the rate of stamp duties 


especially is said to he enormous. 

Another most objectionable tax is, the “ mo- 
turj>ba,” a t.ax upon tra<los and occupations, em- 
bracing weavers, carpenters, \vorkcrs in metals, 
salesmen, ttc ; leviijd sometimes by way of 
licence, and sometimes n]>ou the tools ein]>loycd, 
and often exceeding the cost of such, six times^ 
over. Although of Abihommcdan origin, it wjis 
never universal in Aladras, and was only d-'clared 
so by a regulation of 1832 ; indeed, its introduc- 
tfon, so late as 1843, into one jjarticnlar district, 
is stated to have betui the occjision (»f a serious 


disturbance. It is stated to be most ij-regnlar in 
its levy, to cost often more than its own aincmnt 
in expenses ; “ while the discrctiouary power 
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PART 111 uiiclor which it is collected, affords a ^\ide field 
T/!/'JWAr»/. f^JI. perpetual practice, of inquisitorial vi^^its, 
LkCT MX . extor\.ien and o])pressioii, as suits the ])leasure of 
the irrespoiisiblo collectors, witli whom it is no 
unusual tiling to resort to iinprisonrnent and 
fetters, in order to com[»cl their oxnctions.’* 
Mr. Y. C. Ih’Orwn quotes many extrsordinary in- 
stances of tlie incidence of this tax. 1 ’hiis, an 
annual tax is directly l(‘vied upon every cocoa- 
nut tree, to begin with, apparently as part of the 
land revenue. The juice of this, called toddy, 
produces sugar. Tlie knife, witli which the tree 
must be cut to yield the juice, must ]>ay a tax. 
(The pot in which the juice is boiled for sugar, 
pays a second. The wa'>hcrniaii pays tax for the 
very stone on which he beats his elotlies. It is 
right, however, to state, that tlie moturjiha has 
bbon abolished in Bengal and Bombay, for several 
years, surviving only in Madras. 

It follows, therefore, that almost evciy branch 
of the Company’s revenue is collected in tlie 
most wasteful manner to the State; in Jtho most 
Vexatious to the tax-payer ; in the most demoi\d- 
iziiig to tlie community. 

Now, if it be alleged in defence of such a sys- 
tem, that it is borrowed from our Mabommedau 
^rcc^pcessors, the first answer is, that they are con- 
fessedly the worst of models to imitate ; and that we 
Reserve little credit, If, during a century of rule, 
we have devised nothing better than what th^ 
practised. But even this plea, bad as it is, woultl 
be in great measure a false one. It is our ])0- 
culiar credit to liavo erected the exactions of con- 
querors into a fixed system ; to have universal- 
ized mischiefs which 'xs’orc but local ; and whilst 
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tiikiiig away a few burdens on trade here or there 
(such as tlie transit duties from jjroviiice to pro- 
vince, extraordinary 'relics barbarism,* only 
abolished within the last few years), to htfve in- 
tensified most of the evils which we havc'rc- 
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tained. Thus, in Bengal, wc, and not the Mus- 
sulmen, raised the lawless oppressions of the 
revenue farmer into the claims of the recognised 
land- owner. AVc, *and not; the Mussuhrien, ex- 
tinguished the principle of village coinmuuities 
tlicro, and by the rycjtw^r system have done our 
best to extinguisii it in Bombay and Madras. 
We, and not the Mussulmeii, invented the salt 
monoj)oly, raising everywhere enormously th|? 
|)rico of a necessary of life. We, and not the 
Mussulmeii, liave created the opium monopoly 
— demoralized the country wli0fe\er the poppy 
is grown. We, and not the Mussulmeii, have 
raised a revenue by siiirit licences, and spread 
drunkenness tliroiighout the length and breadth 
of a land famed for tcmperauce hitherto. 
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lectuhe XX. 

THE aOVEllXMENT QUESTIO.V. 

PAHT IM. — CONDfriON OF THF. COl'NTUY AND OF TUB 
rEOPLE. 

Alisi'iicc of Kiieourju^criient to Agriculture : Want ot 
lioiuls ; Nej^lect or — Attempts to throw the 

• E\[»ens<* of both upon the (’ultivator -S>iec“s*! of Evpcri- 
iiicntal Im}>n>vcments — Allej'C*! IVos]>onty of the JVo]»lc 
— Whence (J<x>]y Eiiiip'aiion — Impoverislimont in Ahulras 
— Iin]iovorishnien^ in Bombas — \Vrctclie«lnes.s ti Bcn^Ml 
— Spread of Perjury — Is Contentiuciit Liki ^ — Mis- 

‘r*ionary Evidence as to Discontent in Beni^ul — E’ iilonce of 
the late Insurrection --Summary — (Vaiclusions India to 
be made a Orown GovciTirnent ; Boval (lomi ission of 
IiKpury — Mode of Uoconstitutinfjj Villa^CP Gi>mT unities 
What iiaj^ht be w<irso than the tJonj]jaijy’.s Government. 

PART IG. IV. 1 COME ilow to tlic fourtli Ordinary mark oi 
T/tr Preumf. go(jd govcriimcut — cncouraj^eTncnt of agriculture, 
iiulustiy, and commerce. The question is indeed 
three parts disposed of already. Facilities have 
undoubtedly been given to trade. Ihit it is diffi- 
* cult^to see how agriculture can flourish under a 
heavy land-tax, raised" for the most jiart directly 
upon the cultivator — raised in money, when 
money is scarce. It is difficult to see how 
iiidastry can flourish — in M.idras at least — under 
a' system of yearly licences, which mulct the 
* commonest workman for the use of his com- 
monest toolS; sometimes to the amount of slit 
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times their value, — which make it a state ju’ivi- pakt hi. 
li'Lfci even to pluck wil^ iruits in the fort'st. ^Still, ThtiPrescui 
as some new features of the (%)m])iiny’s will ^ ^ 

develop themselves in the impiiry, it may ^he 
worth while examining the question on its own 
bottom. 

Tt is commonly said, in defenceiof the Indian 
land-tax, that it is really only a. land-rent. TJiis 
U true in some respects, although it might not, 

])erha]>s, be diflieult to sIuav the Inconsistency of 
this view in other respects with the theories of 
)»olitical economy as to the nature of rent. But 
let us admit tlie position without tlisciission. A 
rent, reduced only of late years to twenty-five per* 
cent, of the gross produce, nominally, as it has been 
in Madras, is in itself a somewdiat high one, 
])articularly when we are told that in practice it 
has amounted to even seventy per cent. At any 
rate, “ prop(irty has its duties as well as its 
rights.’' Where culti\atoi*s occupy the land 
oidy as yearly tenants, w'e can hanlly expect 
them to make improvements.^ Where, as in 
Madras, out of five million cultivators, not ten 
ar(! worth 1,00b/., the possibility of their im- 
])roviug the laud is yet more hopeless. Where, 
oil the other hand, the landlord alleges himsitlf 
owner of the whole country, with the exception 
of one ]>ortiuu, wo may' fairly expect extraordi- 
nary efforts on his part in the way of improve-, 
iiient. Still more may he be called upon to do 

' It is i<llo, says an Indian officer, Major Cunnint^ham, 

“ to dispute whether the Indian fanner pays a ‘rent,’ or 
‘tax,’ in tho technical sense, since, jiraeti rally, it i.s ccrtsiin, 
that the Govemincnt (or its as.si|j:n, the /Vr^/fmvArr, .or 
trmnteo) fjets, in nearly all instances, almost tho *<«*■- 

plus jiroduco of the land ,” — nj the iSiUiUj p. 30(). • 
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PAiiT 111. SO when, a practical absentee, he carries away 
The Present yearly with him more than one-seventh of his 
Lhcu .XX . forei«i;n* country, wliilst sjicmling no 

money on his estate but what is derived from it.^ 

One of the cliief wants of agriculture, industry, 
and trade in all countries is — means of commu- 
nication. la a hot country like India, the 
means of irrigation arc another essential want 
of the Mgriculturist. * 

'* a portion of Kn^hnwl without a mile of maile 

roa<l, or t*;snah or miUvay ;* without a hri^l^o, ami wliolly 
ini]»ricticiil)le to ariytliiii*? hut a man on foot or an animal, 
and e^on to tl’.eiii for sovcml months in the year ; and then 
suj»]>oH(> this tract qf lan<l to ]>o cut off from the ocean hy 
t from ]00 to 500 miles of similar country, and an idea wdl be 
fomied of the state of the people in India.” 

Who says thisi a semi-mntinons native? a 
cantankerous indigo-plaiitor? a foolish mission- 
«.ry? 'No , — Colonel Cotton, the chief engineer 
to the Madras Govc.riimont, addressing the 
Society of Arts in this country, on the 25th 
April, 1855. 

The details of this subject, as presented by 
Colonel Cotton on the one hand, by the Madras 
petition of 1852 on the other, are almost in- 
credible, were it not that they sujiport each 
other. Thus, the Madras petition tells us that 

* ’ Tlio “Home Charges’* of the Indian Government in 

were ;i,2d4,f>20/., out of.a revenue of 23,147,347^. nett. 
It is tins fri^jhtful yearly, ilrain of cajiital, which seems to bo 
r constantly rcducinf' the i>ricc8 of produce in India, so as to 
render the most moderate money-tax of to-day, after the 
lapse of a few years, an intolemblo burden. Such a •fall 
in prices at least a]>}>eHi's to ho established by the bulk of 
the evidence t^tkeii lasfore the Cotton Conmiitteo of 1848. 
1 am bound to say, however, that there are stivtomcnts, 
chiefly collected by Colonel Sykes, to the contrary. Tho 
whole question of priees in India dc.sorves very carefbJ 
Scrutiny, at the hands of really impartial fiorsous. 
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in onn district of extreme fertility, — “'one of pakt hi. 
the finest cottou-fiekls in ^ South ’India,” — The Pref^eiti . 
nu*fisni-inf 4 13,()0(J square miles, there is »otliiiig t^sc T.xx . 
that deserves the name of a road ; and the ;io- ^ 
called trunk ro.-id from it is so bad, that the 
Military Ilnard use it as a trial ground to test 
the ])o\vers of now gini-carriag*s, whicJi are 
prononncod safe iii they pass over this severe 
ordeal.” * Colonel <Jottoii says, that, in each 
district the traveller ])as^es through, “ there is, 
perhaps, fifty miles of imperfectly made i-oad, on 
a surface of 10,000 s<iuare miles, eipjal to ten 
Englisli counties, — ])erhaps n«t a single mile, 
excepting the carriage-drive at the princi 2 )al* 
Euro])ean station.” The Madras y)etiti on finally 
tells us that, ‘‘the entire extent of road }>racti- 
cable for bullock-carts scarcedy exceeds 3,000 
miles for the entire l*residcncy ; mostly without 
bridges, impracticable in wet weather, tedious 
and dangerous in the diy season.” And this is 
notoriously nothing more than the truth. 

But now the most extniordinary part of the 
story has to be told. The State, assuming to be 
universal landlord, actually yu'ctends to throw 
upon its yearly tenants, the ryots, the cx 2 )ense 
of road-making. Well does the Madras petition^ 
observe that, *• pressed down as they are by a 
heavy load of taxes, which renders them too 
I»oor to purchase ComiJany’s salt for their miser- 
food of boiled rice and vegetables, the 
latter too frequently wild herbs, the si)ontaneous 
produce of the uncultivated earth, — unable to. 
supply themselves with clothes, beyond a jwece 
of coarse cotton fabric, worth two shillings, oirce 
ill a twelvemonth, — it is iiiiymssible for them ’to 
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I’AKT 111. find the means or the time for road-making 
7 ’//ry’/rjrf'/r/. if tlnij' ]»oss.*s?ed the skill requisite 

i.Kcrj^ for tba-l-iii-poso.” ' 

_Now turn to tlio question of irrigation. On 
*■ the construction and pre-servation of c]i{Uinels,y 
as the Madras ]ietition observes, not nievely 
the fertility o!‘ its soil, but the }U‘actieal)ility of 
its cultivation, is mainly ^de])end»‘nt on the 
Eastcn-ri side of India. I>oth tlie re.servoirs and 
elianiiels are of the reiiiotost antiquity, and were 
ill former tilings cxtreiindy iiuinerons; but at the 
]ire.sent time, not more than four liflhs of those 
still existing are kept in rejiair, wliile others 
‘have altogether disappeared.'^^ 

Yet this is n(»t all. Wt; have seen how tins 
Govei-nment endeavour to throw the (‘xj»en.se of 
road-making on their yearly tenants the culti- 
vators. They have heen more ingenious still as 
resjiectd the means of irrigation. JCovv, the 

^ The followinix extract from a ynnvaU* letter, tlatc«l 2!Hh 
Au^^uHt, IS;!?, jj;ivcs a j<lca of the stsito of thiiij's in 

this ix*s]»ect ; — 

“Sinoe the 1st M.iy we have had onitf 146 inches of rain, 
— twelve feet two inches iM*rjK.'ndicnlar in less than four 
Tiionth.s ! It was this rain which the ancient i>rinecK of 
South Irnlia stoix;d in vast tanks, inany miles s<iuarc, suid 
<listrihuted during’ the dry .sca-jon to tlie cultivators of the 
, soil ; and as water i.s alone wanUwl to make tho soil go on 
yiel^ling ahundant crojis from year’s end to yoai’'. end, such 
n thing as a famine in these countries, or even an absolute 
.scarcity, became unknov'n. In the eastern provinces of 
Madras there are u]»wards of 5‘2,1M)0 agricultural tanks of 
this kind, constructed centuries hcfoie an Engli.shnian set 
foot in Tmlia — niirnhera of them unseen and unvisited hjfan 
Englishman to this day. Taking acecumt that money is at 
least ten or twelve tiinc.i more valuable in India than in 
England, that is to say, that there is twche times loss of it 
in thc one country than in the other, those tanks, viow'Cfl as 
public works, represent about tho same amount of cayiital 
inv*ei)tcd, as hiui been laid out upon niilwnys in England.” 
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following extract from a private letter will part in 
explain: — . • ThePrrst-ni 

** As ill tlie iirst cluir'jfe iifsoii the esiiTiisjV! is For y* 'J 

niiiinteiiiiiK'e aiul woikinj;- exiKiihOs, so in liiflian tanks, tlio 
ver\ first (ieiiiaial ujkhi tlie haul irnj^utotl by tlieir wiilcT, 

IxjFoie ii six}>eiiet* was suficied to be tjiktu i.r tlevoteil to any 
otlier ]mr|Kises whateNer, was For each taiik’s annual ro]>airs. 

What <li(l the East Imlia Conipaiiv do C TJiey took tho 
money for tho ivj)ali-s, allowed [man}' <»F] Ua* tanks to tyo to 
nun. and ex.ieled, as in inanv eases tlies still osaet, tho 
same money- ie\ eniie Fn m t!n‘ cultivatois, amounting at tiic 
present day to fiFt\, sixty, and seventy per eont. of tho 
;^ioss pro<bu ‘0 oF the soil, a.» if the tanks weio kept in 
perFeet repair, and the enlti\.»lois iweiM'd the 'iiuintity oF 
water retpuied to }^r(j\v a Full en»p oF ja-ixliiee.” 


This statiMuent (which is of«thc present year) 
simply cniitinns those of the Ma?lnis petition of* 
which testifies to tho aTinnal levy upon tho 
ryots for the repnir of rttservoirs and channels, 
Tlie most extraortl inary circumstance is, that the 
construction of new reservoirs even is reckoned 


to yield a. return of from fifty to seventy ptT cent., 
and that the snjiply of watt*i% if properly hus- 
handed, is really so almndaiit that, to use Colonel 
Cotton’s words, quoted in the jietition, “ it is 
nndtiuhted that, in the woist yeiir that ever oc- 
curred, enough water has been allowed to flow 
into the sea to have irrigated ten times as much 
grain as would have sup*plied the whole popula- 
tion.” 


I’he case of the Madias Presidency, as respects 
public works, is indeed, I trust, the worst of any.. 
Tfee amount expended on this object, at the date 
of the Madras petition (1 is stated at scarcely 
one-half jier cent, on the revenue ; more than one 
and three-fourths in Bengal; two an<l a half in 
the favoured North-West. In Bombay, iiideeil, 
Mr. Williamson, a civilian, stated before the 
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r\»iT III. Cotton ‘ Com mitteo of 1848, that np to that time 
The rr^.setit. 350mile.«^of roads fit for ivaffic wore all that had 
u.ri XX . iijado by thd (loverninent of ]>omhay in 

^ thirty years.* Jhit what are the statements of 
the Christian inhabitants of Jhmt'al in their peti- 
tion of 185.ji] That 


“ Thicv onhf (iin‘ miluUifl roatf in the Rower Rron tiecu^ 
the dm ml Tntuh ; ana it i'i^thc «»nly i-oful sui»]K)rto«l 

sit tilt! c\|K*nse «>[ (iovoiiiiiicnt. Tiio »ithor I'oswls sire inside 
Ity the* Isindlioldcr# on the retjiiisition of (lie mapstmto, 
<»r wiLli locjil funds ; aiut,t ifemroJl ihetf are deM^ueAl 
ifi etntmvt the ihf)\ n nt ami not to tt pen trajfie 

or In/a h' the eonntr*} ptoph , and from the nature of their 
naiterials, nio.st of them, thii in<r the niiiis, are neai ly iiii- 
j)as-<ahlo. Othoi rosttls there sire none; and the (Jrand 
* 'frank Road itself^ fttr want ttf hridpes a nd antfirtent rt pairs, 
is Hsnatlp impassalfh J\n earriape trajhe dtninfj a part of 
the rain t/ sfoson . . . Of course si (4ovei nment wfiieli makes 
no roads, Imilds no hridj^es swross the f^resit rivor.s, much 
ttiou'^di tlioy ]»e noe«lcd . . . On .some rivers, tolls sire tsiken 
fftr kociiinijf ojjeti their nav’iir.itimi ; hut the nav'ijrfition <lo- 
j'ives little henolit, and si];j>eurs to Iks left to nsiture . . . 
\ larjjfe surplus is derived from ferry tolls, and simihir local 
sources, and is apjiropnfited hy ja-oniises siml law, but not 
sipldied, to ])uh]ic iiniu-ovonients ; oxcej)t thsvt, in the year 
IboU-rd, a few hundreds of jioumis were so applied, from 
the feny funds, and distrilmtc<^ amonir sevcrsil zilhvlm 
(districts), each containing an area of several thousand 
spiarc miles.” 

The details of Mr. Wylie’s work fully confirm 
the above general statement by the missionary 
*acc(j,unts of jiarticnlar districts. Whjit is more 
remarkable, it is stated as respects one particular 
.district — that of Backergunge or Burrisaul — that 
“ though there arc really no roads whatever in 
the district,” yet in particular parts we find 
remnants of what must once have been excellent 
highways, with brick bridges here and there.”' 

* Minutes of Evidence, question 1,990. 

» s Bengal as a Field of Mi'^sionsj p. 101. 
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• ^ • 
Ko the Friend of India in 18*>1 (AprH 24), part in 
s])eaking of tlie “ (lisa(]vantageous contTast ’’ ex- TheP.r^vi, 
]iil)itod by the Com]»any’^^ %diuinistratio/i 
India, “not only to the civilized Goveniineiits of ^ ^ 

Knrupc and America, but also to its less e*u- 
lightciicd predecessors, the Mahominedans,’’ says 
that in the two provinces of Hengal and Behar, 

“ whiiih have been longest in our ]H)ssessiou, and 
which have 3 ’ieltled the largest amount of re- 
venue — for one good road which* we have con- 
strue tc<l, have aUtnned twenftf ttihers to 

diJiappcar. Wc have eret;tcd one inagn ill cent 
city, and everp other cift/ of holejtas heen (dlow'd 
to go to ruin” * 1 need hardl^*^ obsei’Vti that, as ' 

Hispects tanks, n(‘glect in k(‘Cj)ing them u]) not 
only iinj>()verishes the land, but tends to ))ro- 
inote malaria. The district of Dinage]>oie a]»- 
jiears to be one of the most miserable in Bengal.* 

The “general food” of the farmers — 

“Is notliing more* than boilcul rice, ofhn with a little salt. 

Nimihers cannot ^et even that ; as a substitute for salt, 
they bum the (lric<l leaves of the plantain tree, and use 
that as salt Others can afford a few <lrops of nuistanl oil ; 
in the cold and rainy season they pw-k up weeds, wihcrli they 
boil in the water of ashes nioiitioned above . . . lie is a 
wealthy man who can got ahouscw'ith nin<l walls . . . TIk)so 
who can get a stone or In-ass jilate, and a brass eu]» to drink 
out of, are well off; many have n mud platter and cup of the 
same sort . . . One earthen vessel for holding w'atcr, anti 
another for boiling rice, is the furniture of tlious.ands : . . 

Ihcir lives are spent in nnscry. labouring for the extortiono' 
aial landholder; their crops, liowevor large, arc not theirs — 
the watcher is sent to their house as soon as the croj) begins 
to lipen.” 

Yet in this district “ many places are dotted all 
over with abominable old tanks full of rank 

’ Quoted in Mr. Dickinson’s “ Government of India under 
«■ Iluroaucracy,” p. 1)2. ■ 
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PART III. wceil,s|”‘ whilst in summer -time “all grass” is 
ThcPteand, completely singed into dnst.”" “The roads are 
A A6 r xx^ acarephy iifc to he called roads at all.’’^ 

Of Cuttack, a district of Orissa, a mis.sionary 
at the Conference of 1855 stated, that in some 
■ parts “ a cart is as great a novelty as a balloon ; 
such a tilings has never been seen or heard of 
there ; consecpiently there £^re no roads, cxce]'t 
siicli ii'i you make as you go along the rieC'- 
fit-ids.-’^ 

When these things are di^y considered, I am 
afraid we shall fee^ that even such great works 
as the canals of North-West, — not to speak 

*‘of the electric telegraph, or of the few miles of 
dear railways, — arfli scarcely to 1x5 boasted of, 
coinjiarativoly with what has been left undone, 
— with what has actually been undone by ns. 
They are things to make a show of in Iruli.a House 
or House of Commons’ speeches, but of which 
the beiicllt rcachc'S comparatively but a sniall 
])ortion of the population. The clearing out of 
this poisonous old tank, — the repairing of that 
einhankment, — the pietalling of this imid-tr.aek 
through the jungle, — ^the piercing by a cheap 
canal of irrigation of that tongue of land of a few 
miles between two rivers, — such would be the 
ch^ap, homely, obscure labours which would really 
make our rule a ble.s.sirig to the jieople. Only, 
. I fear, in the newly-conquered Punjab havts 
jniblic vrorks been carried on on a scale really 
commensurate to the needs of the country^-— ami 
who shall say bow much they may»have contri- 

, * Bcnural as a Field of Miasiona, pp. 240, 241, 298. 

® Ibid. p. 245. » Ibid. p. 248. 

• * MiBsirn.iry Conference, p. 64. 
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bnted to secure ns, in the hour of cmcrgeaic}’', the part hi. 
services of those stalwart m€u upon, whom lies The Present. 
now our main relianco*in the !North-\Vest^ beyond xx . 

our own countrynuin ? Vet, wherever any reiil 
effort has been made to promote jmblic workSi, it 
lias been abundantly successful. Thus, to quote 
a fact already meiitioncjd, ten y^arvS will have 
sufliced to give the small disti’ictof Jiajamundiy, 
in Madras, of 3,000 miles square, 1,000 niihis of 
really cheap communication. The opening to 
trade which this has gi>?en i-s already enormous. 

And it is remarkable th^ Kajamundry and 
Masulipntam (where, I hc gpva, similar works 
have lately been undertak p foi'in, with '^Finne* 
velly, the chief seat of na^e Cbi’istianity, the 
only three districts, so far «is J am aware, witli 
the excojition of the Presidencies, from whence 
Bubscri[)tions have been forwarded on behalf ®f 
tlie utdive cominunity for the benefit of the 
Indian Jtolief Fund. So surely will the affections 
of the native population follow any genuine elTorts 
on our j>art for the improvement of their condi- 
tion.* 

V. I come, then, to the last mark of good 
govcriinieiit — a thriving and contented peoi)le. 

It may seem tedious to many, after what we have 
gone through, even to enter on the considcratio» 

’ One cannot help feeling sti-^ck by the resemblance of 
the liivliun Ooverninent to some of the most dcciied theorioy 
of French Sociiilisrn, but witli the absence from it of most of 
tlfbir redeeming features. A State the universal landlord, 

— the abolition of hub vidua! profierty in land, — is the dream 
of many a French revolutionist. But he never yet thought 
of a universal landlord, which, taking everything, should 
give next to notlvjng in return to the cidtivator, l>ut only to 
its own emploifis. This foi-m of bureaucratic Socialism is 
peculiar to India. 
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PAiiT 111. of tliis .qiicstiou. Yet, tliaiilv (iod, it cannot be 
The Pre.ru/, denied tiint tliere are parts of India where onr 
j. nrr jt-Y . brought prosperity with it. Wliercver 

^ English freedom rules — as at the three Presidoncics 

— wherever resolute individual benevolence has 
been allowed to have il.s way — wheniver a single 
really good i\)casure has encouraged improve- 
ment,^ the exuberant fertility of the soil, and the 
industry of the people, have sufliccd in a few 
years to make the wilderness into a garden. 
Instances like these ctin be quoted, I su]»posc, 
by every one who returns from India ; and by 
carefully making ^the most of these, the genej'al 
t'jftect of the system may bo kept out of sight. 
But it is that general effect by which the system 
should be fairly judged. Nay, we must g(» 
farther, and say, that the woivst cases arc really 
those which show its operation the most con- 
clusively, the most nakedly. 

Now there is one general effect which, as it 
seems to me, goes far to test the s3’stem. We 
hear much of Cooly emigration, as it is called. 
The prosperity of Alauritius, since the abolition 
of slavery, is wliolly duo to natives of India. 
Natives of India have been carried by the 
thousand to our West Indian Islands ; our own 

^ Wylio, s] leaking of the SimdoHmiuIs, ''once a well 
ciiltiv.'iterl and ]io|>tiloii.s couut/y,” in uhieli are fri'ipicntly 
found “ coins, ruins, iind t'lnks ; ” but which isnf)w “ a wide 
w.'xste of water and fni’est, inhaiiited chieHy hy wild beasts ; ” 
adds, “ of late j'ears the British GtivciTiinent lias suceessfulh 
broken in the silent desert, by encouraging cultivators *bo 
take grants of land rent-free for Uventjf yearXf 'tnt/i a reser- 
ifailcui of a mhisenueni modertUe ; and the success 

which has attended the exjicriment, in some cases, w'ill pro- 
bably lead to the gradual spread of cultivation and civili-^ 
satiun through the whole district.” — Bengal as a Field of 
Misk.ionSf p. 130. 
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territories supply oven tlic bulk of the coolies paiit in. 
shipped for the Frciv.h Kctyenioiits. * Why flo The Present. 
they leave ludia? Tlecaiisc ])n]iuhitio» is Y<i- 
<luiidaiit there ? What ! with only one-fifth of ^ 

tlie total area of Madras under cultivation ? AVitli 
the siiiiile district of the Sunderbuuds in Jleugal 
of o, 0 ()() square miles, at the ^noutli of llie 
greatest of Indian, rivers, ])clow the* capital of 
Tinlia, ‘‘a wide waste of water and foreskin- 
habited chiefly by wild l^easts ?*’* With the liuge 
fi»r<‘sts of Chmdwara in the heart of tJio country? 

Observe, moreover, that the natives of India are 
1)3' no means addicted to travolt Attachment to 
their homes, to their bit of laud, if they can got* 
one. is peculiarly stri>ng with them. There is 
not a countiy in the world of which the soil is 
less like!}’’ to ])rove ungrateful to the husband- 
man, than Indin. There is not a people in the 
world less likely to quit their native soil, if they 
cjin rciniiin upon it, than the li'diari people.* 

Whence, then, cooly emigration ? ' 

’ “All tlio >\hi<”h in other lamls eciitre in family 

love oi iniLriotie priilo, arc fonccntniUul hy the Indian 
]»easani on his land. Ik-yond it, beyond the r.injjjo of his 
own villai^e, ;in<l the nearest mart for \ilhu?c ])rodneo, he 
seldom l>estows a thouf'ht. Little ciires lie wlio rules the land, 
so Itiiifjf as he is left in secure possession of his little speck 
of it." — fitukes's XofiS on, the Xoi'th-WeMern /*7’on'nrei>,'* 

lr,4. Tlu' };ennine (Joolies (Kolees) an* imlecd, as el.se\n»ere 
ohservod, an aborif^inal tj*d)c, somewhat nomadic m habit, 
who leave their homes as porters. The name has been, 
extended from tlicm, iirsl to other aboriginal tribes who do 
tii» same, then to all portoi-s, fimdly to all emi^rant.s from 
India, and now even from China. The ** coolies ” of Oal- 
eutta set'iii to be tribes from Chota Na^’iwire, the south- 
western frontier of tlic Jhesideney of Bengal, e.allo«l IJrans' 
and Mooinl.'is. Maior f lannynj^ton says of them : “ At Cal- 
<‘utta, they are looked on as mere beasts of harden. Yet^ 
they are men of a fine stamp.” — as a Fielti of 
■AJifsloiis, p. ISO. 

\ Y 2 
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PART iir. As fespects the general condition of tlic 
TheVreseni. country, Itit US first recollect that Sir Thomas 
hEVT. XX , i^rotc, years ago, that “ even if we could 

be , secured against every internal commotion, 
and could retain the country quietly in sub- 
jection,” he doubted much if Ihe condi- 
tion of the p4oplewould.be better than under 
their native ])rinces that .the inhabitants of 
the British provinces were “certainly the most 
abject race in ‘India;” that the consequence 
“of the conquest of India by the British arms 
would be, in place of raising, to debase llic whole 
people.” * 

* How far do the facts of the day justify this 
opinion — this projdiocy % 

Take, first, Madras. 

Captain Hervey writes in 1850. A visit to 
the French settlement of J'ondicherry leads him 
to compare its state with that of British India. 
He finds “the inhabitants in good condition — 
without that poverty-stricken look about them 
which forms so remarkable a feature in the pea- 
santry of o\ir own territories.” The country with 
us, lie says, is “ burnt up and badly watered, and 
the crops indifferent.” The “ generality of towns 
and villages ” arc “ dirty and miserable,” without 
“ any attempt even to better the condition of the 
poor inhabitants. ... As long as the revenue is 
^collected, the conditio’n of the miserable peasantry 
and of their villages is of secondary considcyi- 
tion.” He speaks of “the misery which, every 
one knows, now exists to such a fearful extent.” 
He attributes the frequent visitations of cholera 
to “thc filthy state” of our native hamlets and 
towns, and to “ the poverty of the inhabitants,” 
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who are so i)inched with waut as to have part hi. 
nothing to eat.” ^ ^ • The Present. 

'Fiiko a particiihir instandb. Mr. Petrie, an 
engineer, was examined belbre the Cotton Com- ^ 
inittoc of 1848. His oxpericiico had been in ‘the 
south, chiefly in the districts of Salem and Coim- 
batore. He stated tlnit the Ic^el of poverty 
among tlio cultivators was “very low indeed;” 
tliat lie had “ never known *a single instance ” of 
a cultivator being a small capitalist ; that there 
was no elevation of condition among them during 
the five year.s of liis stay.- Again, an Knglisli- 
man, returning to the Malabar, coast, after a long 
absence, in 18 jG, writes as follows : — » 

“ The <»rjly cl.'i*!'! wlioso condition is at all iniprovcMl, as 
far as 1 can ^oc, dunn;^: the ciii'httjen years that J ha\c heoii 
ai>scnt, arc t!io Alainllas (Aliissidinoii) ; anil Llait bocanso 
tlioy arc tho t leaders and merchants, and were the persons 
who iimnciliaicly bonetitoil by tlie abolition, under Loril 
Dalliousio, o1 the suicidal duties fmni jwirt to port . . . Not 
a Hindoo liavc 1 .soen, wIjo ha.s not dccfuroil that the}/ are 
poorer than ever,-- and what adds colour to their story is 
this : Tho jurisdiction of the Aloon.siff’* (native judj^c) “ has 
lately been cnlar^red to orijrinal suits for 1,000 rupees (100/. ) ; 
and that of tho court above his, tti original suits for 2,/i()() 

(250/.). Now’ thoi’o is not a native, liij^h or low’, w'ho, on 
nientioliiii^ this enlargement to 2,500 ruj»ees, has not put 
his hand to his mouth, and burst out laughinj; at the idea of 
there beinj^ suits in tho present day, for such a sum as 
L’-IO/.’' ^ 

Lord Harris’s al most contemporaneous deeJara- , 
tion, tliat in all Madras there arc not ten land- 
holders or farmers wortli 1,000^., gives the official 
stamp to these statements. Let it be remembered 
that Madras comprises some of those provinces 
which, w'hcn wrested from the Mussulman princes 

' Ton Years in India, Vol. It., pp. 281 and foil, ; and 
«oe a,ttte, Vol. T. Ai>i>ondix E. 

Minutes of Evidence, queries 2,27U and foil. • 
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PART III. of Mtscm'c, wore noted by Eiiglisli observers as re- 
The VresenU markable for tbeir wealth and prosperity. Indeed, 

' " ' ' " / any one^ reading tbtf earliest reeoi'ds of the East 
^ India Coin]»any’s trade, wdll be struck Avitli the 
eonlincrcial activity which evi<lently prevailed 
two centuries ago along these coasts, now com- 
parat i vely dc.>q]atc . ^ 

Take, next, ilorabay. 

r tind the lifnulHtjf 7V9?if.s' writing as follows 
ill 18dJi : — “ It is allowed, on all hands, that the 
traveller may discover *thc honndaries betwixt 
the dominions of the East India (Joinpaii}" and 
iiath’O rulers, sKiKrlor nmdiliu)/ uf the 

country ainl jieitplCy cmnptfred to the former.’' 
^fhe superiority, the writer goes on to say, of the 
Sattara,- or Kolaj)ore ryots, or even th()se of the 
Nizam’s country, ‘‘ is so ap})arent in th(5 midst of 
aWeged mismanagement, as to st.rike the least 
observant. Wo have degraded the native gentry, 
and reduced the whole pojmlation to three 
classes, — the labourer, or mere bi'ast of ])urdcii ; 
the cultivator and triuler, both brf)kon in spirit, 
overburdened, and steejicd in debt ; aiul the 
usurer, who lives on the necessities of others.” 

It will be said that tliis is only new’spaper 
evidence. 

• M^. Savilo Marri(*tt, a civilian of nearly fifty 
years’ stamling, latterly rtieniber of Council in 
Bombay, has written Of Western India as verg- 
ing to the lowest obb of pauperism that 
almost everything forces us to the conviction 
that we have before us a narrowing progress to 
utter pauperism.” In 1848, examined before 

’ See Cax)tsiin IJcrvey’s ** Ten Years in India," ynmim, 

2 i, e. As only recently annexed (in 1S48), 
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the Parliamentary Committee on the .sjrowth of part ni» 
cotton in India, he at^^tod that the condition ly^ The Prest^i. 
the cultivators was “very nftich depressed,” and, 
he l)(*]ieved, “ declin in J\lr. Giberne, another ^ 
civilian, of twenty-three or twenty-four years’ 
standirijjf, whose eApericjiice as collector or other- 
wise extends over ioO miles of» country, after 
fourteen years’ ah^sence from (^uzi'rat, “ did not 
see so many of the more wealthy classes of the 
natives,” whiKt “ the ryots nil 'complained that 
they had had money once, but they had none 
now.”‘^ Com]»arinijf the condition of the culti- 
vators generally, wlnm ho left India, with their 
condition at the time ho arrived, he considered 
that they had “ ctMlainly ” not imjnoved,’' 
whilst tli^ uf)pcr classes “have become v('ry ])Oor 
indeed.”'* He expnssly states that the other 
]>arts of the country wliich ho visited wCre 
“ (hitcriorated.”* “In cvcTy one” of tlie dis- 
tricts ill which he had been collector, the land 
assessment was “ certainly ” too high, Mr. 

Marriott also attributes the increasing poverty 
of the labouring classes to the gradually dt'.]wess- 
ing influences of the fiscal Hystcni — the land-tax, 
and the mode in which it is collected, being the 
heaviest burden the people have to bear.^ And 
the autobiograj)hy of Lutfullah supplies u^ with 
similar evidence as t<) the decaying condition of 
the coast towns of Bombay to that of Captain 
/lervey as to those of Madras.® But when he 

’ Minutes of Evwlciieo, (incrios 4,6fil and foil. 

« Ibid, iiuerios 2, .'*01 and full. » Ibid, query 2,(?49. 

^ Ibid, query 2,0.'i3. ® Ibid, query 2,^00. 

® Ibid, query 2,474. ^ Ibid. 4,083 and foil. 

« Lutfullah, i.p. 102, 190, 216. 
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pAU'j' III passes into the native States of llajpootiiiia, the 
Thr Vrrseni. contrast of liis observations .IS striJdi».i^. Instead 
Lht,i . xXy dilapijlated towiA in very fertile districts, he 
^ finds wealthy ones in very unfertile ones. At 
“ a mart on the borders of the desert” he buys 
European articles cheajier than at nonibay. 

It is but right, liowever, to reeal the fact, 
that for some years j>ast the. Eoinbay (jlovern- 
nieut have been extending the practice of fixing 
the assessment fo*r a term of years, and with the 
best cflect — e. r/. in the ^outh IMahratta country.. 
(Hher districts in Central Iinlia, such as the 
Nerbudda territoi-j^ settled on the village sys- 
tem, a])pear also to be pn)S}>ering. 

If wo turn, lastly, to Jlengal, wo find the 
Missionaries, in their petition of stating 

that the evils of which they coinjdaiu ‘^ai>p3ar 
to 1)0 on the increase.” They believe — 

*'Thfit a strict and scarcliin'c inquiry into the sti\to of tlio 
rural jKipulution of llcii^al would leail ... to the conclusion, 
that tliey conitnonly live in a slate of po\crty ami wretclie<l- 
ness, jiroduced chiefly by the ])n*seMt system of landed 
tenures and the extortion of the zernimlars, ajCf^r-a\atod by 
the inefHciency and the erueltics of the peace tjflicers. . . . 
Between conteiidiiifr proprietors, — amidst scenes of constant 
conflict. — an*l a prey to tho coiTuj»tion anil o])}>ression of 
the police, the tenant is reduced, not rneivly to he{jfj:aiy, 
bi^t also, in many cases, ti> a state of tho most abject and 
jatiablf servitude.” 

. In their memorial t<5 Lord Dalhousie, in 1855, 
they speak of the present working of the zemin; 
daree system as “ a great and growing evil.” In 
their late memorial to Mr. Halliday, they de- 
clare that, since 1852, many circumstances have 
“ deepened ” their conviction, that the social 
condition of the peo^de of Bengal is deplorable 
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in the extreme, and tliat the representations in taut iir. 
their petition fell short of the truth.”* * . * ThePreneui. 

W e cannot Ke])arsito testimonies as .tv the 
moral, from tliose as to the material con(Iit\ou 
of the peojde. A i)Cople sinking in ■wretched- 
ness must always sink in moi-ality. A people 
gro-wiiig more and more dcmorali«t^d can never 
rise in ])rosperity. Joying and perjury are vices 
which we are in the lialiit of charging, without 
a scm])le, on the wholo^lndian *peo})lo , of ad- 
ducing as a conclusive ground against admitting 
them to ])olitical rights. Tliey are vices which 
no doiil)t are rife — fearfully rilh — in those pro- 
vinces which h.ave hcen longest under onr rule. * 

Ihit what (jf those which have not? Let us 
hear a civijian writer, the nephew of a Lord 
Clnef Justice, on this i>oint. 

!Mr. rami>hell, author of a work on modern 
India, writes as follows respecting the sanction 
of an oath in 1 udia : — 

‘‘Tlic* jiuliciiil oath, us it is used, docs not in the least 
aflbcl the ovideiico. And yet thin la not iUe 'lelhfioms 

nourtion of Oil oatk in nnknotui to the imtplv. On tlic con- 
trarj, it iron ooirficre ntfo/fi/ir, Jind tliis is auof/nr of t/ie 
r/iunf/tn i htrodovid ftfi oor ni/nhm. In u nvw vountrif 1 J'ound 
a not ti/i It oat/i 'iros antonibhiinfli/ liindiioj . . . Ihd a itch 
fnudiiK/ oaths do not i\tist lit oar older pioeinces. The 
judicial oatli is niucli too coniinon-jdaco an affair to carry ^ 
wei;rlit ; and the jieojilo, seciufjc l>erjvii-y practised with in^>n- 
luty, lieconio used to it. The longer ire jiossess an^ jiroriiu’e, 
the more, coiuutoit am! t/rart dots jterjury hteome.'*^ 

^ pne im]»ortant Act has lately lieen passed by the Lcf?is- 
lative Council, — f?ivinf>: the ryc»t a sort of tenant-right where 
his dues have hcen paid u]», hut the zemindar is in default. 

“ Not having Mr. (*anii>hcirs w'ork l>cforo ino, 1 quote the • 
above from Mr. ]3ickinson’.s Government of India uiidor a 
bureaucracy” (India Itcfonii Tract, No. VI ), p. 4H. ^ • 

There are some jiersons whose concejitions of Hindooism 
* 0*0 so distorted that they imagine it inculcates perjurj^ ; 
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PART III. Can"^ we resist the conclusion, that, if we 
The Present, strike oflT certain portions of tlie country, out- 

t ^ ^ J ;■ lyinp; ,o?ies cliiofiy — such as the Pniijah, Sciiule, 

the North-West Provinces, ainl those ])vovinces 
of Central Iinlia to which the villa:Te-systom has 
been extended — ^those again of Eastern India, 
wz’ested from«Jt]ie llurinese — a few disti'icts here 
and there, such as Pajarnundiy, in wl)ich the 
Government has acted u]> to its duty as respects 
imblic works — -xhe Presidential eitics, and other 
exco])tional cases — the condition of British 
liulia, as a whole, is the reverse f)f thriving — 
actually deteriorating : witli this difTeronce, iii- 
*’d(M*d, that in the zemindary ])ro%dnce3 a certain 
number of landholders have been enabled ti» 
become rich at the expense of others, whilst 
under the ryot war system the uniform work- 
ing of fiscal oppression lias ground down all 
classes alike % Can we resist the oonelusion that 
the most common vice of the? Indian j)Oople is 
one which spreads and grows with the breadth 
and diiratiori of our rule ? 

Jf this be the case — if it can, to the natives of 
India, have the a]>])earance of being the case — 
it is idle to look for proofs of contentment and 


but tbe jiassagcs from Menu kIiow bow luifoumlc*! 

is the thou^lit • 

By truth is a witn-^ss clcare<l from sin ; by truth i*' 
justice a<lvancc(l ; truth must thercjforo ]»c spoken by 
nesacs of every class. 

The soul itself is its o^vll witness ; tlie soul itself it*' 
own rcfiigo : offend not thy conscious soul, the siipi’enio 
internal witness of men. 

“Tho simple 'have said in their hearts, ‘None see «*«• 
Yes, the Gods distinctly see thorn ; and so docs tlio 
spirit within their breasts .” — Sir WUliam Joneses Worh^j 
Vol. HI. p. 287. 
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loyalty on tlic jiavt of the peo[>lc. would part tu. 

Jiave tJie effrontery tp ask a I)iiiag(?pore. ryot, 
who has ‘'often” .salt to his lice, or a^A Qrissa 
rj'ut, uhliged to eat his rice boiled the; seegnd 
day, io be “ contented ” as Avell as “ loyal 1” Who 
would ask it of a Guzerat ryot, who had money 
once, and has none now ? Who \^ould ask it of 
a ]\Iadras ryot, “ vp ly low indeed” in the level 
of his poverty ? But who is likely to know 
anything of the feeling^ of the 2 )eoj)le ? ^.fhe 
civilian — the great man whose word is famine 
or i)lonty — will the cultivator, though he may 
w'ce]> and lie about his over-asjiessinent, venture 
to hint to him that he considers the Briti.sh rule* 

:niy other than the most beneficent in the world 1 
will the rAiiive officer, alone thriving by the 
'y.^tom, whisper to his master words of discon- 
tent and disloj’olty, uule.s.s for the pinpo-se of 
gratilying some jirivate revenge?- -Or the mili- 
taiy man, trainial by ]>rofession to look upon 
discont(*iit and di.sloyalty simply as foes to be 
put down by liis strong hand? — Or the indigo- 
t)lantf*r, come to India to enrich himself in the 
sliortc.st ])ossil)le time, placed by hi.s very posi- 
tion in direct antagonism to the interests of the 
cultivator? — Or even the British merchant, secure, 
at the Vresideiicics, under the shadow^ of ^hc 
Snj>rcine Court, and utterly careless about the 
state of distant jirovinces?* I look in vain, • 
amongst all thcvse classes, for one from which an 
t^nlightened, unbiassed opinion on the point can 
be exjiectcd. And therefore I feel bound to , 

^ I’Vio fooling nt Jiornbay, respecting tlie far sontli of 
ln«liu, is (iescribcfl to me l»y an eye-witnesss as no decj>er 
than it might be about the Foejee Islands. ^ 
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PAHT III. give the more Avoight to those stateiiioiits of tlie 
]Mlssioiiari<;.s, — witnesses who, ^hy their 
K ^ positit'rr, are likely to have a bettor knowledge 

of .the real state of feeling amongst the native 
population than any other, — that they “ have 
reason to believe that a spirit of sullen discon- 
tent prc\ ails ^vii now among thcj nirjil popula- 
tion, from an impression that Government is 
inditlerent to their sufferings” (Address to Lord 
Dalhoiisie, 18d/5); tiiatr — 

“ Tlioy view with nlann, :ik well as sorrow, the oonliini 
aiifo of the evils which they have sn lon^ <li‘ploi*c<l, and the 
effects of which urt^ seen in the doinoralisatioii and the 
•■^uffcrinjrs of the pcojde ; ainl that they believe that vifM- 
of nhtf t'f(u '<nfh jmj'ttff he tit fotful no Iohi/ci : as, fmrn 
the inionniition they have ae<]uircd’ the> fear that the dis- 
content of the Miral }»o))uIation is <laily increujini.;, and that 
a hitler foohii}^ of hatred towards their ruleis is heinj>: cn- 
^/■endcrod in their minds.” ’ (Afldvoss to Mr. Ilalliday, 
1857.) *‘Tho people are kept,” says Mr. Wylie, under a 
tyranny ahno.st as odious, itnd as steete^ as that which 
existed under the slavery system in the West linlies.” * 

And here is a striking testimony to the same 
effect, from a quarter which the Indian official 
himself cannot cavil at. The late IVlajor Cun- 
ningham, of the Engineers, wrote a.s follows in 

^ In a late jicnny ][^Tiix>hlel, called “The Indian Mutiny,” 
jmVdislied by Seeleys, luid written, evidently, by a XKjrson 
•familiar with inissionarj'^ cnterjirise in India, I find the 
follWinf^ l>ass}ij^e.s : India has received untold hlessinjirs 

from British su]>remacy. . . . The march of im]»rovoTncnt 
has boon rapid. A sense *of security and of justice has .spread 
itself throughout the country. Exec})tiiif^ the Matiominc- 
dans and the robber -cliiefs, who sif»:h for the licencp of 
ancient reign.s, the i)eo]>lo are hai)py — that i.s, eom]>amtivoly 
— and bless the day which h.vs so quickly raised tliom from 
■ the soiTow'.s to which they were Kubjoct” (p, 11). ]>id tho 
writer not xioreeivo that, in sfieakin^ thus, ho made fal>*o 
witnesses of his Bengal brethren? Is it by i>ro}diCByiiJjf 
smooth things that Ohrist's kinpcdom can be advanced ? 

^ Bengal as a Field of Missions, p. 300. 
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18 /il, towards the close of his History^ of the part hi. 

Sikhs: . ^ ’ mPresrni 

‘Mfc'r nilo lia^i liitlierto mainly to»do<l to r. 
tho bc-iu'fit oftlio tradiij”: foinuiiii»ity ; inoii of family name Y ^ 

find no jdnc'o in tbo s(>ci(‘tv of their masters, anti no ein- 
jdoyinent in the m rviee of the Htiitc ; iitnl ^vlnle the 
peasants lia\e been freed from fs-casional ruiiums oxaetions, 
anti from jnore r.'ne pcM-staial toi-tnns^ tiii‘v aio opj)ressc(l 
ami ifnpttvorislu'tl li\ ii well-meant hnt enmhrons ami iii- 
ellifient law, ami by wn excessive ami paTtial taxatitm, 
which lotiks alnmst wholly to the lainl (t>r the necessary 
revenue of a tbn ernnient. The Im Am mkintut /.%■ sttlUn and 
huftli'i n nf ; the fHidhnutu tnath in Hcn'i’i'n : kinjirt* 

itlly chafe and mlriLoio ; ami </// an mattf fn hoju Jor outf- 
thijH/ Jrtaii a r/nnafe at Nia\ttr.> Th<‘ moreliant iihaie sits 
jKirtly* hajijiy in the reflection, that if lie is not honoured 
with titles anti tifrice. tlie ]>alh tt> wealth has been inath^ 

Binooth, and its cn)t)\niont itmderfd soeuro ” 

Jiook now to the very events of the present 
year. • 

ITow do wc hear it rojieatod, day after day, 
that this revolt is a jmrely military one, — that 
the ])coj)le of India are attaclied to onr rule ! 

IIow is it, then, that we hear of hiiniings of vil- 
lages, of attacks hy villagers, of J’hiro]>oaii fugi- 
tives avoiding villages in their escajie I take, 
from one single number of a daily newspaper, 
tlie cori*cs2)ondence of a single mail, — the second 
one of August, last at the time of my writing tliis. 

From Agra I read tidings of the despatch of 
force ^against an insurgent village^ which* is 
stormed, and 400 men killed, no mercy being 
shown ; the very women being subjected to the* 
w^rst of outrages. In Bundelcund, according to 
Mrs. Mawe’s touching account, European officers, 
in flight with sixty or eighty faithful sepoys, are- 

’ The “Madras Torture Itejiort,” and other documeiits 
before referred to, will have shown that this statement was 
nt 1ca.st premature in 18.01. 

® History of the Sikhs, pp. 32-930. ^ 
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PART iir. lircd upon by niMtclilock-men. They find “the 
ThePrc.senL people ” “ risou ” their way. The}^ are j)ur- 
LiiVT. JTA . by* villaixei's with sticks and sp(‘ars ; robbed 
by-thein; mocked by them. 'I’he faithful native 
officer. (Tuni^a Siu'jf, bi liarbouring J.<ieutonaiit 
Browne at his village ntiar Fultehpore, in the 
North-West, itas to conceal liiin iVoiii hi> iieigli- 
bours, as 'Hhe slii^htcist iiitinmtion ” that ho was 
doing so would have brought ruin ” on both of 
them ; a night-attack <ri his house is planned as 
soon as the rumour gets ahi*oad. In the extreme 
North, Murree is attacked by villagers, 100 or 
in inimber’ Add to all this the extra- 
ordinary fact, mentioned hy the Fneml of 
1ml that the whole village revenue records 
of the North-West have been destroyed ; an 
event which, one would have thought, could 
nev(‘r have taken place hut through the hands 
or with the connivance of the jieople themselves.' 

Now, if there is one fact on wliich all ohservers 
agree, it is the absence of national feeling 
amongst the agricnltural i)Opulation of India, — 
tlujir utter indiilorenctj to any change of masters 
which Itjaves them alone, unvexed by undue 
fiscal demands. And, if there is one fact more 
•certain than all others in our administration of 
India, it is that the North-West ei*n Provinces 
have heeii the most favoured of any ; — favoured 
by the rule of such Lieutenant-Governors as the 
Metcalf’es and the Thomasons ; favoured by 
maintenance of village institutions • favoured by 
■the most beneficial and gigantic public works — ■ 
the Ganges canal, for instance. If, therefore, 

\ T am bonufl to say that a civilian relative entertains a 
^contrary opinion. 
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such a ])Ojmlatioii as this ho so little affected tp PAin* Jii. 
our rule as to rcndei* ever 5 i Englishmans life ThePresmi^ 
insecure who passes thi’ousyh a villaj^e in "time of 
mutiny, what must it he with any other ? Fwir- ^ 
fill as this revolt has hticn, J do not think we 
can measure what it inii^ht have boon, had it 
broken out anywhere else but ^heie it has. 

And the revolt itseW' has hardly ceased to spread. 

Kot to speak of Oude and iiohilcnnd, whieli 
are invaded as hostih* ociuntries, — though iii 
the forriKT the IJindoos seem to liave fought 
on our belialf against the ^lussulmen ; of 
lialf-wihl Ihiudelcund, which Ik ackuowh'dged ^ 
to be ‘*distui*hed;” of the Sunthals again in 
I'evolt ; of the forest tract of Chota Nag})oro, 
peo])le(l in*gi'cat measure by aboriginal tribes, 

Jjlaced under martial law; of the Chnid Raja 
lately (‘.xecutod v ith Ids sou at Juhbuli)ore ; — the 
old-settled ]nH>\ Inee of llehar is admitted to he dis- 
aUcctial, — Assam lias been uiiipiiet. All this is 
no longer a mutiny about greased <‘artridges ; 
no longer jiart of a Mussulman or Brahmin plot. 

No doubt the number of European forces now on 
their way will be suffieient tt) put down all resist- 
ance. Rut it is cldhlish to deny the evidence 
of such facts as to the uiijiojmlarity of our rule. 

To sum up, then, this, long imjuiry : The In- 
stinctive cry which the mutiny has raised, — the 
East India Oonipany must be abolished, — is a 
one. The juesent system of Indian govern- 
nieiit, of which that body forms yet the most 
l>romi ne.nt organ, — cumbrous, wasteful, i nef liciciit, 
and dishonest as a piece of administrative ma- 
chinery, — as a form of ndc jieculiarly ill adapted 
^0 fix the afiections and loyalty of the native ^ 
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in. races oi* India, — ^has failed in j^i'actice in every 

• one af the r<;quisitfs of good govermneiit. 

It has failed to give seenrity to person or pro- 
perty throughout by far the great* ir portion of 
India : sometimes by leaving the subject exposed 
to t}je open violence of brigands ; alwa3^s by 
placing liim lAi the mercy of t)pprcssiVe and frau- 
dulent oflicials. . m 

The judicial system is dilatory, costly, and in- 
eflicient. , 

Tlie revenue system — contrary to almost evciy 
sound princijde of political ecomnny — stjems de- 
^ vised in its different branches so as to promote 
the largest possible amount of oppression, c:^tor- 
tion, and immorality. 

As a matter of fact, the po])iilation».aTe in most 
.parts of the country siiiking alike in physical 
condition and in moral character. 

Many of the above-mentioned evils ai*e of 
Eritisli introduction ; others have been aggra- 
vated under British rule. 

The good which has been done, — due in almost 
every instance to the sj>ecial efforts of individuals, 
and generally thwarted at first, — has been for the 
most part extremely trifling, or partial and super- 

• ficial.^ 

•The most magnificent public works, vsuch as the 
canals of the Nortji and its one metalled road, 

‘ become wholly insignificant when compared with 
the vast number of works executed in ni^ive 

^ Too famines of particular districts, which revenue ep 
■ ])ressiun did not allow tiio cultivator to meet when they 
occurred, which public w-orks could invariably have pre- 
vented, must have swept awsiy more lives than the laudca 
“humane " measures of thoiSipprcssion of suttee, infanti- 
^ cide, &c. can ever have pres-rved. 
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times, — many, in some districts, — most erf which paiit in. 
remain yet in a state, of decay, though the cess The Present. 
payable for their maintenance, or the iueveased ^ 

assessment due in respect of the surplus vajue 
which they are supposed to create, may still be 
exacted. 

A wholly new vice — drunk enn»fss — has been 
introduced among^tho Hindoo population, is 
largely spreading, and is fostered by the exi- 
gencies of the public rcvciiue. * 

In that part of India which lies most open to 
independent observation, — licngal, — sullen dis- 
content is declared to characiterisc the ruml 
population. • 

In that part Avhich, by universal consent, has 
enjoyed the. largest share of (Government favour, 
a military revolt has stalked* well-nigh unchecked, 
through the laud, and, in many places, at least,’ 
the village population have risen upon European 
fugitives. 

Such are the results of oue century of the 
Company’s rule in India. Is there any reason 
why wo should wait over another ? 

How to amend these evils, I admit, is a ques- 
tion of far graver diftjjuulty. To two things only 
I see my way clearly, — one, declaring India at, 
once a Crown colony, and carrying on its whole 
government in the Quceii’s name ; the other send- 
ing out a Royal Commission’ of Inquiiy. 

I must say, I cannot doubt that the former 
measure would be productive of the best effects. 

Mr. Sullivan, in his “ Remarks on the Affairs of , 

India,” in 1852, concludes his list of suggested 
reforms by that of “ making our sovereign in 
name, what she is in rca^y, Queen of HiiidostcBO, 

VOL, II. z * • 
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PA FIT III. or of India, and coiisLitutiiig one of her sons her 
The Prc.senf. hci'cclitaiy viferoY.” I le points out that the 
LhCT . JTA . was mafie, more than forty years a<;o, 

in tlio KtUnlnuyh Jieview, and that tlie late 
Colonel Sutliorland was of opinion “that the 
assumption of this title hy our Queen would bo 
most f^ratefulito the natives of India,’.’ and W'ould 
induce them to transfer to her the feelings of 
attacliment and reverence w^iich they still bear 
towards tlie King of Delhi. Since he wn’ote, his 
words have been aigna*ly eonlirincd by the ])re- 
seut mutiny, which has showm that the name 
of that p:igeaiit,^over(*igu affords the only- com- 

* inon rallying-})oint against us. Let the (iuceu’s 
uaiue be ouee proclaimed directly, and Sikh, 
and nindo(», and klussnlman will .rally to it 
in a far different wr^ than they can do to the 
hficre rupees of the Com]>any.^ Not an officer iu 
India need he displaced hy the ju'oclamation ; 
not a single change bo made in the local injichi- 
ncry of government. But the making out of 
every record in duplicate would cease at once ; 
the services of one set of clerks, either at the 

^ Piisssigcs in Lutfiillsili’s aiitol>iogmf»liy strongly confimi 
this view, — Ujoso, for instance, in \n1iicIi ho sjieaks of his 
])arty being at Ascot; “ blesset^ with a near sight of ovr 

* gi-acious Sovci'oign and }icr husband the I’liiujo” (p. 41(>); 
of the news of the birth of a pj ince to our gificious sovc- 
i-eign at Windsor having been teJegraphod,’' uinl of his 
having been thereupon .directed to carry a letter of coii' 

* gratulation to the Oastle (]>. 481). Indeed, ovory visit of 
a native jninco to tills country in search of justice, testifies 
to a willingness to bow t<» Euglisli sovereignty ; iukI notfi-inpr 
is more iiainful than to see the invar iablo fniitlessness of 

. such visits, and the way in wddoh they are checkoil, instead 
of being encouraged, by tlic liidhi linuso and the iJoard of 
Qontrol alike. Ku Lutfiillali was tohl that Ins chief’s (the 
Nawrab of Surat) coming to England to obtain justice, was 
***an imjimdmtt act” (p. 41D. 
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India House or at Camion-row, would be dis- part hi. 
pcnsed with, — of cour 5 ;je under fair The Preseni. 

lions ; llio Diroetors, or such*of ihoni as^ipight xx . 

he rcMjuircal, \vt>uld become a mere eouiieil to tjic 
]Ve.si(ieut of tlie Board of Control ; England 
would be rid of a sham, India of a grievous bur- 
den ; both t>f a ponnanent source »f misgovern- 
nieut, and of couse^iuent ])cril. And, let it be 
rcnienibered, that, in so doing, we siiould be try- 
ing no new experiment, (..^cylon inhabited by 
a pco]>le of tlie same race as the continent of 
India, jirofessiiig a religion wdiieh once largely 
prevailed over it. Ceylon is a* Crown colony; 
requires no elaborate system of double govern- * 
niont. 'riiough situated many degrees nearer the 
line, and, cunscfiuenily, in ptiint ot* climate, Jess 
propitious to the liealtli of Europeans than many 
parts of India, it swarms, comparatively to the 
latter country, with Englishmen ; cofroe-plautci'S, 
<uiinainon-]>laulors, coco:i-iiut planters, not to 
s])eak of merchants. Yet it has no expensive Eng- 
lish civil service ; natives are freely admitted to 
almost any office ; and so little danger does their 
admission produce that, during the present crisis, 

Ceylon has been able, if I mistake not, to ship off 
ever If Knropean ^oidier for India. And this won- 
derful dili'creiico of condition does not arise from 
‘ any special benevolence dr ability in its governors. 

• 1 can recollect no (Governor of Ceylon who could 
, deserve to be lifted to the level of Lord William 
Bcntinck ; no Governor- Ceneral of India who 
would deserve to be lowered to that of Lord 
*Torrington. The difference lies in the system, — in 
the English straightforwardness, manliness, free- 
dom of the Crown colony as comi)arcd with lilie 
z2 . • • 
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PART III. pscudo^Oricntiil complexity, childishness, dcs- 

'Phe Present, potigni of the Oompiinv’s .Coveriimeiit. 

JJ As^ r/3Spects the lio3'al Commission of Inquiry, 

the proclamation of the Queen’s Crovcnirnent 
would at once render it devoid of peril. I can 
understand that, whilst the government is suf- 
fered to rerniiiii in the hands of the Company, 
tlic announcement of such a /neasiire niiglit snap, 
as it were, every spring of its machinery. But 
nothing could* be more natural than thnt the 
change of government should be aceorapanied by 
such an incpiiry, which, indeed, would form })art of 
the change itself The Queen’s troops are now 
* engaged in saving India ; it is bUt reasonable 
that the Queen should claim direct authority 
ovcf the country which her army has# saved ; and 
that the claiming of that authority should be 
inaugurated by a strict inquiry into the state of 
things which has rendered such a measure 
necessary. 

The inquiries of such a Commission as I have 
mentioned can alone, as it seems to me, afford a 
basis for the fair determination of the question, 
which newspaper writers disjioso of in such an 
off-hand manner, whether, and if at all, to what 
extent, and in what shape, India is to “pay the 
bill” of the late mutiny. To whatever extent 
those mutinies can be traced to English misgo* 

. vernment and to English blunders, to that extent, 
as it seems to me, it is not just ihtat India — a (Jes- 
potically ruled country, without the trace of a 
. representative government for its native millions, 
unable to approach the British Parliament other-* 
wise than by petition, and which has seen those 
petitions, when most urgent for inquiry, so con- 
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temptuoJlsly sot aside, that, at the List renewal of .part nr. 
the charter, it was not even deemed worth while* Eteseiji. 
to go into evidence as to thfe condition of the 
country, — should hear the cxj)cnRe of* those 
mutinies. And, wcu’c it ever so just that India 
sliould bear that expense, it may yet bo highly 
iufwpeillent-iAsxsA it slionld do so; if/hc condition 
of its people be truly such, as is alleged by many, 
that they can bear no fiu’ther* burdens ; if the at- 
tachment of the masses to our rule be so feeble, that 


any additional burden wodld alienate them from 
us altogether ; if, in the incidence of any such 
burden, we run the risk of making foes of the 
very classes which have most stood by us. It is • 
not by a few sharp phrases as to the propensity 
of l^astorns^to hoard, or the wealth of Calcutta 
inej*chants, that such questions as these caii be 
disposed of. The tendency to hoard is of itself 
evidence not of wealth, but of poverty in a 
population ; not of j)rospcrity in a country, but 
of insecurity ; evidence of a state of things in 
which money is rare, and therefore precious — its 
possession dangerous, and therefore to be con- 
cealed. Poor Kussia hoards much more than the 


wealthier lauds of the west ; poorer Ireland than 
richer England. The beggar is the man who 
stows away the golden guineas in an old stocking,* 
not the capitalist whoso pen-stroke is worth mil- 
lions. There is nothing, thcfrcfore, more childish ^ 
than to suppose that, because our Indian fellow- 
suBjects dare not yet show^ or make use of what- 
ever wealth they have got, therefore they have a 
■groat deal of it, which it is easy to get from them. ‘ 
For, admit even that there is in India a vast 


quantity of hoarded coin, — the only explaija- 
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PART III. tion c%n be, tliat it. la fear which causes its dis- 
Will extm taxation dissipate that 

V. ^ / fear? Will not the owner cling to his rupees 

the Aiore, the more you seek to wrest them froiri 
him ? Arc you preparijtl t<3 resiu’t to the stock 
means of an Eastern tyrant, the bastinado or 
worse, to exfract them? Do you believe that 
such means ever did extract them in any rjuan- 
tity? that the strange jioint of honour which 
grows up in such cases, of not jdelding to toiturc 
it.self, does not countervail the inonev-yieldiug 
powers of that torture? Do you believe that 
torture, even in its mildest form, is not the 
, clumsiest, most expensive of all • processes for 
the recovery of money? Surely the remedy 
against tlio fear of showing or parting with 
money is not to inspire Quore fear. * The case is 
•that of the old fable of the Wind and tlie Sun. 
The more the wind blows, the tighter the man 
folds his cloak around him ; but when the sun 
shines hot upon him, he casts it aside of his 
own accord. If there is so much capital in 
India, tempt it to come forth. Show it secure 
investments. Make it worth no one’s while to 
hoard, worth everj^ one’s while to lay money 
out. It may surely well be, that hy undertak- 
ing for the present the burden of the war 
expenses, and setting 'ourselves resolutely to 
^ work for the next few years to develop the 
* resources of India, that country might then pay 
us back a hundredfold the advance now made ] 
though, in the present state of the country, the 
■ attempt to extract the money from it would 
cost more than the money’s worth. ^ 

J Of coursq, when such a commission is appointed, it must 
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Of liinoi' measurcis T say not'hi>ig. T cannot, part in. 
however, foi’bcar pointing that the recognition, Bresmf. 
development, or rccolistitntVon of villago com- 
mnnities everywhere seems the very host mode 
of easing the whole revenue system. Tt must 
diminish greatly the expense of collection ; it 
will certainly swee]> away a vast amount of 
fraud and oppression ; it will Ijiy the' founda- 
tion at least of aA actual- increase of revenue. 

Thus the ryots of Krishnagur, in nicking for it, 
declare that th(*y “ a<^’ee t(» j)ay double the 
rent” the Company are now drawing from the 
zemindars.* Nay, so infinite are the conse- 
quences of Dne single thoroug^ily good measure^ 
that there seems reason to believe that the restora- 
tion of the village communities will 2>i'oduce in 
the most lawless portions of India that security 
to 2>«rson and pro2ierty which all mere polipe 
acts have hitherto utterly failed to ensure. Capt. 

Reynolds, who had been em2)loyed for twenty- 
four years in the Nizam’s country, or in the 

have the very htat wen u]ion it. And these slionld be seoiired 
against tl)e treatment inllicted on the (’rnucan (..‘oiaini.ssion, 
byi-eeeivin^ heforehtnul stnnc* es]HJcial mark of eonhdeneo, — 
say, a pcerapfc for the lleafl (/’omnnssioiier at least, Ae. — 
with a distiiiet iiitiiiiatioii as tt> future rewaitls in the shai)e 
of life pensions or otherwise. The work of roeonstmctiiif^ 
th(? Indian dovemment slionld be done oneo for all ; apd 
Knp:]and will not bo nij^^^ardly in rceofj;-ni.sin{j: the seniees ol 
those who devote themselves inanfidly to the task. Its 
e.veeution in India will, men’eover, be ‘.ct’catly facilitated by 
Kivin}; rank befoi'chand to the Commissioners. T will on>y 
^d, that, if Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch could be 
induced to accept the foremost places in it, each Avith a 
l>cci*a^'^o, and a jicnsion in jirosjicct, 1 <lo not believe there 
are twenty men in Kn^rhinfl who would <lconi them to liaye 
received more than their due, or who would not wait with 
Iierfeet confidence for the 1*esult of thcii* labours. 

^ Mission Conference, i». R8. 
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''ATH' III. Saugur and N«crbudda territories, latterly as the 

Thr Present. Supcriulendout of the .suj)pression of Thuggee 

LECT. XX . gang-murder %yvrliieli prevailed in the whole 
of the •Bombay and Madras presidencies (!),” 
stated before the .Cotton Coinniittee of 1848 
that “ where that municipal system continues 
to exist,” lie “never found any difljculty” in 
tracking a crifniual. Ife has tracked him “ from 
village to village, tu a distance of 300 miles, 
and eventually arrested him,” because, as soon 
as lie “ carried the track within the lands of 
any particular village,” the village watchman, 
under fear of his rights being sequestrated, 
“always made a* jioint of cither ^finding the 
criminal, or carrjdng the magh, or blood-spot, 
into the next village.” Like every other Eng- 
lishman who has really investigated*’ the facts, 
Captain Beynolds decins the village community 
“ the best system in force in the world.”* The 
unanimity of testimony on tliis point, on the 
part of the most able servants of the Company, 
is singular. “ Of all the consequences of our 
errors,” said Mr. Holt Mackenzie, “ I would 
attach most importance to their effects on the 
village associations, which form the great bond 
of society throughout so large a part of India, 
bjjt which have been greatly misunderstood and 
disturbed. These institutions seem to. afford 
one of the most important of all the instru- 
ments we could use to insure the good govern- 
ment of the country and the comfort of indi- 
viduals. Without them, or some substitute 
similarly resting on i)opular princqde, we must, 
T fear, have miserable apd disunited ])coplc, 
1 Minutes of Evidenoe, queries 4,801, 4,750. 
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whom \t is scarcely possible to'goveni other- part in. 

wise than as the slaves of otir native servants.”^ The Prc&eni. 

But now one thing i’einain* to be said. Though 
I advocate without scruple the abolitioh \>f the 
Company’s government, J can conc(jive of sctoie- 
thing woi*se than that government itself. A 
Bengal nyssionary says of the Jl^st India Com- 
pany, that it never inteationaJhj grinds down 
its subjects by grievous exactions.” Painful as 
that word “ intentionally ” is, when we recollect 
some of the facts which* it implies, still the cir- 
cumstances of tlie day show us that worse de]»ths 
of evil are 2)ossible. AVhilst i-cj^eating from day 
to day that .the insurrection is a mere military 
revolt, the Times openly declares that India is 
to bear tbe sole cost of it ; declares that now is 
not the tiine to talk about “extortion chutkles 
almost at the idea of fleecing those trading 
classes wlio have been, with the native imincea, 
our solo efficient allies, without whose aid in the 
Commissariat de2)artment we could not have 
carried on the cam2)aign. And the self-styled 
Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, petitioning 
the Queen, ask for nothing bnt “ a 2)olicy of such 
vigorous repression and lainishincnt as shall 
convince the native races of India, who can be 
influenced effectually by 2>ower and fear alone, iff 
the ho^^elessness of insurrection against British 
rule.’’ 

Better by far that even the East India Com- 
I^any sliould receive a new lease of life, than that 
our sway in India should be stamped with a 

J Minute of tlie C!alcirtta Finance Committee, Ist October, 

1830; t] noted in the “ Evitlences relative to the Eliicioncy 
of Native Agency," p. 27. ^ 
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PART III. brute tcrrorisDi like this. Many of the ‘‘Cllristian 
ThePregenf. inhabitants ’’ of Calcutta already Jiardly bear the 
LECT. XX . characters. Keck less speculations, — dis- 

creditable bankruptcies, — Inive given the mer- 
cantile community of tliat city (with some noble 
exceptions) an ill name ere this. Such arrogance 
towards their , native fell ow-traders,-r probably 
on an average at least as rej^iitable as them- 
selves, — would at other times be simi)]y ludi- 
crous. It is only the evil tempers at home which 
can make it dangerous^* — which may make it 
fatal. 
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LECTURE XXJ. 

THK national question. 


The (itiestioii suirfjrcsLefl by the Outbmvk — Ts Iiulia t-f* 
bo triAori u]> or T’Of<niqiH‘ro<l — Ent^lisli Responsibilities 
Aw IiKlisi — Uesptnisihjlity of IVirliainout. (rovei-mnont, the 
Op]»osition — Kos|)onsibilit\' of tli» Eiij^lis]i I'eoplc — The 
Revolt itulfoatos personal Hatred to Kn;<lisbin(*n — This 
iloes not ]>roc’0(‘(l from Uio “ Untaineable Sava^^cry” of 
the Nativo^ — Miseoiiduet of Eiifylishincn in India towards 
the Natiyes — 'Testiinonies from Miwlras, Bombay, Benj^aJ 
— Ihirvcyanoe — Personal Vieos — English Sms 'explain 
ln<Uan Heathenism — Heatbemsm of English Otfieers jind 
Soldiers — TIoathon Ones for Venj?oance at Home — Dau- 
ber of sneli a (.bourse — Carthage ami Sjiain. 


Deeper than all questions of military discipline, part hi. 
of formal religion, of race, of i>olicy, which the The Present. 
lato revolt has suggested, lie its national lessons, I'Ect.xxu 
— its pei’sonal lessons. What are its bearings v ^ 
on England, — on every individual Englishman ? 

Amidst the first stupor of the dreadful news 
of last summer, we all rememher how two yoiCes 
soon found their w^ay'. One said — “ Tliis is too 
fearful. Wc cannot have any business in a coun- 
try where such things can occur. If we have 
J^iven provocation for the outrages which have 
been perpetrated, lot us make amends by with* 
di-awing. If they liave occurred uuj)rovoked,— 
if the natives of Incha be really the pitiless wild 
beasts, and worse than wild beasts, which ^they 
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THE NATIONAL QUESTION. ^ 

PART III. seem to be, — India is all the less a fit pllce for 
The V result, otfr women -and our little ones. It cannot be 
lect .xxt. while for the struggling masses of England 

'' to waste their blood and their money to retain 
it. Xet us do our best to save those of our 
countiyriien who are still there, and then — cut it 
adrift for cver.’V More simjily, j)Oor people told 
of sepoy atrocities would ask^: “ But is it not 
their country T 

But that voicef was soon drowned in a louder, 
stronger voice : “ We caiAiot let innocent blood 
cry to us unavenged from the ground. AVe 
‘ cannot be worst^l in a conflict with mere 
savagery. AV'e may not leave Indio* to the mer- 
cies of the murderers of Cawnpore and Delhi. 
Eternal justice <lemands that we rcc9n(j[uer it, 
were it only for its own sake,” 

‘Again here, there is tinitb even on the former 
side. If, indeed, our sway in India were fated 
to have no other effect than that of making the 
natives of that country, or only leaving them, 
such as some of them liaVe proved themselves to 
be, it would be true that we can have no busi- 
ness there. If \ve could only hold by force that 
which we took by force, we should be robbers 
there, like our forefathers, sure to be some day 
ex*peUed by stronger robbers. 

But to say so is to despair of our country ; to 
despair of mankind ; to despair of God. Not 
without God, surely, has the fabric of that mar- 
vellous empire been upreared, — the vastest* 
strangest ever possessed by a small people at 
the other end of the earth. Not without God 
has. this marvellous struggle of the present 
year, been maintained, by a scattered handful of 
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Europeans, as few imii<lst the surging -masses of paut hi. 
an alien race as men, ship wrecked on the face'of The Present. 
a vast ocean. Yet not wiftiout God, also, have 
we been stritikcn in our dearest affections and in ' 

our bosom sins, — in our domestic relations* and 
in our national pride. Tremendous must have 
been tlie» faults which needed s# tremendous a 
chastisement. , 

England cannot sliake off her responsibilities 
for India. She cannot make* the East India 
l^^ompauy the whii»ping-boy for her sin. Her 
Parliament is resj)onsiblc for it. Though the 
Company’s misgovcriimcnt had been ten times 
worse tfiari* it has been, the British Parliameift 
has indorsed it from time to time, on every re- 
newal of ,tho charter. Nor has it done so with- 
out warning. It is now exactly twenty years 
since India’s b(;st governor, — a man who coidd 
have had no pcrs(»nal feelings against the Com- 
ywiny, since he had been tfieir candidate for the 
Govern or-Oenoralship when the Boat'd of Control 
forced upon India the weak and inefficient Ijord 
Amherst, — said, in the face of a House of Com- 
mons’ Committee, that in the hands of its then 
governors our administration of India, ‘^iri alt 
its branches, — revenue, judicial, and police* — had 
been a failure.” It is before a House of Coifi- 
mons’ Committee that. Mr. Marriott and Mr. 

Gibcrne. bore witness, nine yctirs ago, of the 
.crowing pauperization of Western India : Mr. 

Petrie and others, of the absolute pauf>crism of 
Southern India. It is the Bi'itish Parliament 
which, for the last five years, the Bengal mis- 
sionaries, the Christih,us of Bengal, the natives 
of the three Presidencies, have been vainly 
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TAUT 111. bcsicgin"«with tlicir ])ctition3 for inquiry, for 
ThePresenf. redress of liutorioiis evils. And ’svliat lias been 


LKCT XXI. resuH? That an Indian debate has been at 
all tinitiS certain to thin tlie benches of the 


House of Coiiiuions j that the most frightful 
oppression of our days, — the Sattara case, — has 
been made a hfiighing-stock by oiir legislators ; 
that the dom's of the Ifcnise have literally been 
closed on its discussion; that, at th(^ last renewal 


of the charter, vhe Parliamentary inquiry was 
brought; to an end before evidence was taken on 
the s<>cial condition of the ])eo]de. Wilfully 
deaf, wilfully blind, — will the blood of our mur- 
(hired countrywomen unseal our eyes,' unstoj) our 
ears at last ? — or will it only clot them into a 
more /leathl ike insensibility? , 

The English (Jovernmeiit is responsible, JVesi- 
de*iits of tlic Board of Control hn-ve boasted that 


they wei*e the Governors of India in the last 
resort. They have thrust their incompetent 
nominees into the (Jovernor-Gencralship. They 
have actually forced India into the most dis- 
astrous of all its wars.* The English Opposition 


1 I liri\o cij«]c!iv(>»ivcil cjirofully to abstain from ])t‘rsonal 
accusations arism^ out of tltc late inutuiios. IJiit tlio im- 
becile ]l?)olv-j>o(>liiiii^of the danger at the first by the En«^lish 
JMinisLiy, basluwi one j»rimar\ cause of its spread. 'J’hcy 
may lr.i;i.st as tbe\ jdease td’iheir energy now, but they can- 
not wij^e from tmr memories ’the fact, that, wliil.st our 
c<.)untrymeii were bciiif^biibchorcd in Iiulia, they W'cro sciid- 
ifi}^ troops to then* ai<l in saibnj^-A’cssels round the Capo 
hliese thiiif's are bitterly felt in India. “ Troojis coming 
rouinl the C«j»e afford no near pros])cet of release,” as one 
sadly w rote Irom Aj^ra, on the l-Uh September last. Nor 
can wo forget that only a lew' ilays beloi-e the news of the 
outbi’oak burst on us like a thunclei*el}ip, Lord i’almerston 
was.ojipo.sing in the Hcniso of ()(Anmons, on grounds most 
disgraceful to England as a nation, a plan whieli, whether 
feasible or not, would, if executed, haveciirried suceoiir and 
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is rospinsiblo. Except Lord Elloiiborough, who part hi. 
projxM-ly bel Olios to party on Indian (picstiorls, 'Phr Present. 

and Sir John I’akiiigton, wlfo took np ^the case 
of tlio Indian salt monopoly, not so much on 
behalf of the sullering rj’ota, as of the Chesliirc 
salt manufacturers, 1 know of no Opposition 
statesman* who has endeavoured -ito make up for 
the shortcomings pf thd party in power, in re- 
spect to India. The present Opposition leader in 
tlie Ikiusc of Commons received, years ago, the 
fullest information as fo the Sattara injustice. 

Ho recollected it within the present year, to 
point a statesman-like speech ^ibout Indian mis- 
government*. • 

Tbc English people are resjionsihlo. How 
many of ys have ever looked npon India except 
as a laud in which a certain numbei* of thoir 
countrymen — Sootclimen more especially — foudd 
a provision for lift*, and Iroin which they returned 
witli bad li\ers and good retiring allowances!^ 

Let us be honest, and we shall admit th.at Indian 
misgovernment is English inisgovernmont. All 
classes have shared in it. The aristocratic 
Governor-Geiicrjil, squaring the rights of native 
sovereigns to an arbitrary rule of annexation- 
policy — the middle chisses, who have supplied 
the bulk of Indian civilians and militfuy m^jn— 

(•(unfoi’t cro tins to om* (jouiit)’yiiieii, — tlic 

cutting of the Ist))iinis of Suez. 

'It shotild not be for^^ottoii that the more rap'nl ooiurau- 
iA< 3 atioiw hotwcoii India ami Kuropc, the 11101*0 easy fin loufj^h 
regulations, Lg. of late years — im'aluahlo as dniwin**' the 
Aiij^lo-liKlian closer to tins iriotlior-couiitry — ^havo teiidcil at 
tile same time to weaken his ties with the land of his sojouni, 
to make Jiim more ami niAwea mere bii*d (»f passajj^e. This 
ia a tendency which will need all jmssible vipfilancc, self- 
scrutiny, and conscientiousness lienccfoi*tli to couutci'i]tf;t. 
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PART III. the poor, who in the ranks of the European 
The Present, tfoops. havb given the ngtives an example of 
LECT .xxL druukQnposs and reckless misconduct — all are 
inv9lve(l '^in the result. Yet it is no doubt the 
middle classes, — those middle classes who would 
fain believe themselves to be the “ heart of oak ” 
of English greatness — who must bear«thc larger 
share of the responsibility. Tlie Indian Govern- 
ment, as compared with that of England, has 
been emphatically and admittedly a middle class 
Government ; often a slepping-stono to aristo- 
cratic rank and rule at home. More peers’ robes 
have been won in India than carried thither. 
And accordingly its Isxults have bi3en in great 
measure middle-class faults ; the grasping after 
w'ealth, the hasting to be rich, the naivowness of 
view,— aye, and not a little of the arrogance of 
the purse, the vulgar assumption of superiority. 
Let us make sure that avc cannot get rid of 
these faults, or of their consequent evils, by a 
mere change in the form of government. Had 
every Englishman in India done his duty, the 
Company would have done theirs. Abolish the 
Company, and if Englishmen go yet out to India 
with no firmer resolution, no greater ability to 
do their duty than has been the case with them 
hitherto, the Queen’s name will not shield them, 
— aye, nor their wives nor their little ones, from 
the consequences. Eor, indeed, looking to the 
present mutiny, how can we account for the fact 
that the class of all others which has been in 
qlosest contact with Englishmen, ^ have risen 

1 I do not say with Englishwaf/ieK.. Many domestic ser- 
vants have proved most faithful ; womon-servants almost 
invariably so. Many and many a native woman has been 
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Upon tflem, and murdered men* woiucn, and 
cliildreii? Surely the massacres of tlie present 
year have occurred on too‘\nany points,' have 
<;xl ended too far in their reach, not to make us 
feet that, not Knglishinen as officer of a (-lov(5ni- 
inent, or as civilians, or as missionaries, or as. 
soldiers, twit Englishmen as 8ueh,»are objects of 
hatred to a large portion of the native popu- 
lation. 


PAirr III. 

jf ur . ' ru iff. 

hlU 1 XX t. 


This, if we are frank enough to admit it — 
and I must say, at ondb, that it has been ad- 
mitted to me over and over again, from expe- 
rience derived in the most opjimsitc quarter's of 
India, by tfvciry man really conversant with 
native feeling — is a sad fact ; sadder when we 
recollect t^e devotion of native soldiers, in years 
gone by, to their English officers ; saddest of all 
when we recollect that outrages such as tliose 
of tlie j)resent year have never before been j^er- 
petratod in India under our rule — nay, nor 
under any other. For it is not the actual cha- 
racter of the atrocities ]ierpetrated which is 
peculiar. These have been paralleled many and 
many a time before : within the last century in 
Persian, Afghan, Mahratta invasions \ within the 
present, in Pindarree raids. What is unpa- 
ralleled, so far as I can recollect, eithey Ai 
Hindoo or Mussulman 'history, is that in a time 
of profound peace such an 'outbreak should have 
occurred, and should have taken almost every- 
^vSlere such a fearful course, uniting the most 
opposite elements in the commission of the same 

crimes ; that we should find involved in them 
•» 

bterally cut to pieces in defending the white children en- 
truatea to her. 

VOL. II. 


A A 
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I’AHT III. the vcrjr classes wliicli have liitherto h/on most 
T/,(‘ Pre/scuf. from, such a reproach.^ For ]*espcct to 
LECT iXXi ^>01110*11, as 1 ]iavc«saiM, is ospc'cially cliaracl(ir- 
^ •i.siic ifi Tmliii of the hfi-hcr caste, of tlu? nobler 
ract?. The th‘ej)er we look into tliis dread sub- 
ject, the more, T lear, \ve shall find that tlie 
unheard-of li\*acherifs of Delhi and®C/a’svn])ore 
are tlie exjdosion of a- fearful mine of ]>eiit-up 
liati’cd. 

It is easy to say — self-love will always prom]>t 
us to say — news]>aper.s* tliat live by inakiui^ 
tlfCinselves the mirrors (d‘ our self-love, will 
never tire of repeating— that this hatred, if it 
exists, is simply the result of the* iintameablc 
ftu'ocity and dejuuvity of the Indian races. 
Mill’s 4 )]>inion on the subject, wlio never was in 
India, will bo largely quoted. Now the slightest 
reflection will show, that wo could not possibly 
have hold possession of India for a century 
by means of an army of uiitameably ferocious 

^ I’lit) follow inj' ]»assH^e8 from Menu surely cxju-css the 
true spirit of hij^h-caste liiiiflooism : — 

“ Lot no iiifui, en^frod in ooinhat, smite liis foe with 
concealed \vca]Kjns ; nor with arrows mischievously harhed ; 
nor with poisoned iutows ; nor witli dfirts blazing with firo. 

“ Nor let him strike his enemy nlij^htetl on the frroiiud ; 
nor an effeminate man ; nor one who sues IVu* life with closctl 
palms ; nor one w'hoso hair is loose ; nor one w'lio sits dow'ii ; 
nor cme who says, ‘ 1 am thy captive.’ 

Nor one wiioslcojis; nor one who has lost his coat of 
mail ; nor one wiif> is naked ; ina* one w’ho is disanned ; nor 
uno who is a s2>ecUitor hut not a comhatant ; nor one who is 
with another man. 

Callinj>: to mind tlio duty of lumourablo men, lot hifii 
never slay one W'ho }ias l)tx>kon liis weu]ton ; nor one who is 
afflicted ; nor one who has Ixjeii frrievously wounde<l ; nor 
oVie who is teirifiod ; nor one wdio turns his back .” — Sir 
ll'm. Joneses }V(irhH, Vol. Ilf. pp.»2fj3-4. 

Htus the Brahmin prince of Bithoor improved upon those 
I)rec!qpts by his English education 't 
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siivages, ^officered hy a liaiidful of Europeans, part iii. 
and witli a few F]iiropean regiments scattered ThfVreseni. 
amongst them. The tostimfUiy of all tlie' most t.kctxxi. 

acute and ahlest obsm-vers hitherto has 'given ' ^ 

them an exactly oj>]>osite character. AVai^cn 
Hastings, as I have before observed, speaks of. 
th(i Hindoos — as distinct, iiide<Kl, ^rom the Mns- 
snlineu--as being as exempt from the worst 
ju'opensititis of human passion as any iieojdo on 
the face of the earth j . . . faithful and aflec- 
tionat(5 in service, and Submissive to legal an- 
th(u*itv.” >Sir »lohn Malcolm, sj)ei\king of that 
])artienlar race? wliicli filled ouj* JJcngal army — 
the men of ilenares, Oiide, and the J)ooab, bii^ 
more es 2 )ecially of the Jhijjioots — says, that “ they 
are brave, .generons, and humane ; and their truth 
is as remarkable as their courage.” Sir Thdinas 
IMnnro notes amongst the Hindoos, “above all, 
a treatment of the female sex full of coiifid(mce, 
rcjsjiect, and delicacy.”^ 1 ha%e quoted else- 
where Mr. Elphinsttuie's eulogy on the very 
Jiopulatiou from w'hich our Hengal army has 
bi3en reci'uited, as aflbnling “the best B2>ecimou 
of the Hindoo character, retaining its peculi- 
arities while divested of many of its defects.” 

And Sir (.Uiarles Najuer said of the Indian army 
itself, “If tlu^se sej)oys were not the best mc«i 
in the world, they would give their commander 
nmch tronhlo.”^ He could “ never think of them 
wjthout resj)ect and admiration.”® Even witli 

^ above j>aRHaf;os are qu<>tetl frfun Major-General 

Vans Koniieily’s i»ain]>hlct on “ The Character of the 

Hintloos.” reprinted froni the thinl vohinic of tlio Tr.iii.sac- 
tions of the biteniry Society of Bombay ; London, 18^9. 

® Life, Vol. III. p. 7:b 

® ibid. Vol. IV. p. »12. 

^ A A 2 
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TART HI. the red, Llood of English women and ^jliildren 
ThePrcsenf. fresh jipoii Indian soil, it is imj)ossihle to 
LECT.xxi . testfij lollies, given by men of tlie 

^ most 6p)^osite chai^icter, sjireadiug, we may say, 
ovei* the whole period of IJritihh rule in India — 
.beginning with Warren Hastings and ending 
with CUuirles ^ajiier. The security hitherto of 
English women and ehikh'en in India has been 
proverbial. It is seif-ijiiestioning, stdf-serutiny, 
as a nation, to whicli such facts should lead us, 
when weigherl against Vearful facts to tlie con- 
tiaiy. If the nath’e of India — of Northern 
India — is so diflereiit in liSoT from what the 
jnost experienced judges have represented him 
to be, how has he become such ? 

I l‘oar, — I greatly fear, — that it is oip* own con- 
duct as Englishmen, which Jias been the main 
cause of the hatred towards us which the cha- 
racter of this revolt seems to mo to indicate ; 
that burning hatred which was shown hy those 
men of Delhi who, sjiarecl at first, wilfully 
goaded our soldiers to destroy tliein, hy boasting 
<jf the share which they had liad in the murder 
of Eurojieans. I do not think it i>ossible to take 
up any book relating the personal experience of 
an Englishman or Englishwoman in India, and 
Hot written for the sake of getting up a case in 
favour of the Govenunclit, and to rise from its 
jierusal without the feeling that the behaviour 
of our countrymen in India generally must he 
such* as to draw ujiou them the hatred of tfio 
natives. Sometimes this feeling is the result of 
the evident absence of all moral principle in the 
w-riter. More often, itisdffectly impressed upon 
us by his narrative. It mattei's little what is his 
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oallmg ;*T>ifciliop ITohcr, in hisJoimmI ; the Rev. part hl 
Mr. Aelaiul, in hia “ Manners and Customs o£ T/iePresei/f 
liidia;” Colomd Sloonian, Central India ; 

Oaj)tain Hervey, from tlic South, — women, 'even, ' y ^ 
like Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, — all relate .similar 
talcs of brutality on the ]^art of Englishmen to- • 
wards natwes, (‘ven in the restraining presence 
of their own country tihui: Mr. A eland will tell 
of deliberate insolence towards a raja in Cuttack, 
and how EngUshmeu, hunting on his land, and 
making use of his coolft'.s and elephants, couhl 
not evfjii wait for the “beastly nigger” to hunt 
with them. Ca])tain ITcrvcy, Avh,o, so late as 18 i 50 , 
s]jeaks of “ t^e harsh measures generally adoj>te(i 
by aN classes of Eurojieans” towards the natives, 
a.sks, “ When' is tlie Engli.shmcu who would 
tamely .submit to be dealt with a.s the nafives 
of India often are ? The very brutes that jierish 
are not so tveat<3d ; ” cUudares that “ our good 
folks in England know not of the goings on in 
India. To maltreat a native, is considered a meri- 
torious act and the younger branches of the 
service think it very fine to curse and swear at 
them, kick and buffet tbem.” A relative of 
mine wrote to me from India only the other 
day, that be had known a European officer who 
kept an orderly ft)r the sole pui*[)ose of thr^sl^- 
ing his native .scrvant.s ;'that another was recently 
tried for beating his or<lerly because he did not 
thrash his servants hard enough. Another rela- 
tfve of mine, an officer in a Bombay regiiTient, 
wrote lately, in terms of just disgust, at the con- 
duct of the young officers of his corps towards 

^ “ Ten Years in Tndi.'i,” Vol. TI, j)p Cai.tuin 

Hom;y verts again ami again to this :-nltjoel. * 
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their native sc'rvants ; maltreating thein^ leaving 
their wages iinj)aid for a twelvemonth ; and yet 
some of these meii were ‘so faithful, that tliey 
would* jlawii tlieir V)wu clothes to procure grain 
for ‘their masters’ horses.' 


• ** I have been bn- \cars past,” says an 

riian recently n‘tip-ne« 1 1< I St m them linh.i, “ Ujjit, i1 a man 
\\ he left Juflia thirty yoai-s avjo, were new to revisit it, ho 
w eul<l scarc*el> credit the change he would uiiiversfilly u itiiess 
in the treatment ef the iialivos, hi^di and low. The Enj^lish 
were net then absej,iitc inastor.s e^er^ where. Now they are. 
llcstramt is cast away, and one ^-eni intion of Ihnctien- 
aries succeeds unethcr every twr-nt} -five years, these m 
authenty sot te tho.se coiniiijx after them the example el 
supercilious rrrooaiiee, and eontemi>t of the people, which 
they have been follovtinj^ from the beginniii!^ ef their career, 
^fhe i»ast of the natives, therefore, has net a shadow of 
c-xisLeuco in the minds ef their rulers, nor has Lhcir future 
in their own e^es a my of ln>j»e, inasmucli as those lulers 
lej'arjl tliciv pi-esont abject degradation as •their normal 
condition, and feel neiUier pity nor etnnimncti(»n in ^K'r 
])4jtrating it. The universal phiaso in lu-ivato is, ‘ They arc 
unfit for, or are unworthy ol anything better.* ” 

Sir CharlcH Napier, in Sciiide, reckons, as one 
of the tilings which young oJiicors think they 
must do to bo gentlemanly, — “ that they shonhl 
be ins(jlont to black servants.”^ “Amongst the 
civilians,” he said, “ with many cxcejitions, how- 
ever, there is an ajiing of great ngss, leaving oiit 
that which marks the really high-born geiitle- 


1 f shall be tohl that thoio are severe regulations as to the 
misconduct of otticefs ; that otTicers are subject to fines for 
beating their servants ; tliat such tines have l>cen claimed 
and enlorccd. 1 am i>ertectly aware of it ; and 1 will add 
that tJio very exist<*nce i*f such regulations, the very ooew- 
rence of such proceedings, proves also the reality of the 
evils which they ai-o meant to ixipress. The cases arc few 
in which complaint will lio made ; and it will bo years and 
} ears before the existence of wh<ycBomo rules on such mat* 
ters can be any guarantee of their enforcement, 
a Life, Vol. 111. p. 251). 
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insin an'i lady — kindiicsj^ and polifctiioss to those part ii!. 
below them.”^ If ho knew anythijig'of good 
luaiiners, nothing coultl be \#orse than those of 
Iinlia towards natives of aH ranks — vulgar ^ 
hi^htnidt muj. ... I sj)e.ak of the manners of •the 
military of both armies.”*^ Partial as he was to^ 
military ineii, he refused oflfieers Ji^i)assagc in his 
merehant-steaniers^ on the Indus, knowing that 
they would go on board, *occu])j^ all the room, 
treat his rich merchants and siq»ercargoes with 
insolence, and very prokibly drink, and thrash 
the peo|)le.”‘‘ Such d<>cds were done as made 
him wonder that we held India a year.^ Tlie 
autobiography of Lutfullah enables us, to som^ 
extent, to see from below somethiugof what Sir 
Charles thus shows us from above. IJesides 
individual* instances of English arrogance or 
brutality, very ])Uiigent is his remark on bisway 
to Euro] )e, that “the more you jnoceed on to- 
ward England, the more you find the English 
peo2)le endowed with juditeuess and courtesy.*’"* 

Very keen, too, the satire of his reply to Prince 
Albert, at the Society of Arts, as .to what liis 
])arty admired most in Knglaiid, that “ the civi- 
lity of the peo^e of high rank and station was 
the thing niosr adiniral)le to us;”*’ — which the 
Prince seems to have taken as a mere pointless 
couipliriicnt to himself* * 

Is the case better in Bengal ? Missionaries 
from Eastern Bengal report that the natives 
sS,id respecting themselv<i.s, “ We were evicUmtly 
good men who had come to promote tlieir wel- 

* j.ifo, Voi. nr. pp. 817 -s. 2 voi. iii. pp. 408 - 9 . 

■* Jbiii. p. 47 : 3 . ■* Vm\. p. 290. 

'* Lutfullah, p. 398. ® Lutfull.'Ui, p. 418. 
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I'ART in. fare; in proof* of which they added, tlirit they 
Tl/rPirynif. saw a difference between otir kind and 

i. iiCT XXL frieiiJiy behaviour towards them, and the con- 
duct of v)ther Euro 5 )eans, who are often apt to 
treat them harshly and contemptuously ' ami 
others declare that the evils of the zeinindai’ce 
system are, in English landowners’ h^iids, “ag- 
gravattid, rather than diminished. If the jdanter 
enjoys the friendship of the civil sex’vants, ’ 
(Avhat a testimony to the efficiency of our admi- 
nistration !) “he can o^ipress, imprison, and ill- 
treat the ryots with impunity. Ey some jdaiiters’ 
orders, villages have been plundered and burned, 
jynl individuals killed.”^ They sayAhat “many 
of the Europeans of this country look upon the 
native^ with disdain, and call them ‘iiiggtt’S,’ 
not remembering that they are living ■apontho.-^e 
vgry ‘ niggers.’ ” “ I have sometimes heard na- 

tives say,” continues the writer (a Church Mis- 
siniuiry from Krishnagur), did uat wink 1o 

(JO to tilt tt hroven ill which mch and such a jilaiiler 
troidd ^ 

^ as a Violil of Missions, p. 120. 

2 Mis.sion Uonlcronce, ji. 87. 

“ Ibid. p. S)8. ALiiiong tho inHuencos which 1 believe 
have ]>roiuincntly coiitiibuted, of late ydirs, to denioiiiliso 
Eiiijclish feeling towanls India, has been the wido-s]>rcad 
sn^Tesa of those curions oxyioniwonts in moral legerdemain, 
Lord Macaulay's bit»gi’jiphical sketches of Ulivo and Warren 
Hastings. The novelty of those consists, in combining cou- 
<lcnination of the crime wi£h ac«iuittal of the criminal ; so 
tlint after a whole aitillory of moral reprobation has been 
disehaij^ed at him, he comes out (as in a great guii-trickH 
unharmed and a hoi-o. fc>o cloverlv was the device ajlai)tod 
to tlio shallow iiiomlity of our day, tliat the forger and 
e^itortionor Ijuve j-eally come to be i'ogarde<l as canonised 
British wortliics. Our public nimi repeat their names as 
those of ihe two heroes of Anglo-Indian history ; the easy 
1 out of Phvssey is tho only Anglo-Indian victory which they 
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Take* one evil only; that winch mir ancestors part nr. 
called xjurv^ince, and which helped to cost an ThePreseMf. 
English king liis head. ’•Wretched wfint of L ^f^T.xxL 
means of coinmnnic.ition in iiidia reiidtnl? need- ^ 
ful the services of hosts of ]>orters or coolies, to 
carry baggage on their heads. Now, it is evi; 
deiitly iiOjiincomnion y)racticc, in^perfectly ]»eaco- 
ful times, for oilicers on the nnirch impress 
these men by force. (Ja]Ttain llervey gives an 
instance to this effect, where a ctdonel “gave 
orders to bring togctliei* as many coolies as couhl 
be j)rocui-ed, and Jiad lliem j)laced in dnrance 
vile. . . . He also seized one of the principal men, 
and confin'<d him likewise, nntil the number 
wanted w’el’c produced by the others, threatening 
th%n with similar treatment if they <lid not 
immediately exert themselves.” Yet 1)0 ’adds, 
almost immediately, — “ Tlicro never is any real 
difficulty in ohtaining coolies ; fite mthf ikivg to 
bv ohsermt i,s to give the jntor fvtioim their hire ; 
they will then willingly go three or four marches 
with their employer. . . . The hire, too, is re- 
mai’kably cheay),”^ He says elsewhere of the 
carters, that, “ as soon as they hoar of troo])s 
being about to move, they hurry on fi-oin their 
dwellings, driving their carts and cuttle to so)rio 
distant village, taking the former to pieces, Imlfng 
one vvlieel here and another there, and sending 

ever Kucm to recollect. Yet, — apart from all ijnestioaH 
moiality, — in wiiat was cither €>f these men siua'rif>r to Jjortl 
Wellesley, to Jjor<l IliLstin^s, to Ltml William Jieiitiiiei;, as 
ailministmtors What was rVve’s j^eiicr.ilshi] » to ‘Jd.ter- 
loiiy^s? What was Plnssey I j.si«lo those thi-ee immortal 
actions of a ainfj^lo w'ar, Kirkue, SeotjibuMee, aii«l Konf^smh ^ 
not to mention Assayo ^y* Las’ ' still less tiie more 

recent holds of IMooaneo an«I l[y<leraK'\d ? 

^ Ton Yeai-s in India, Vol. II. pj). 32 3. 
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i*AUT III. tlic laticr to g^-azo aiwong the liilR aii<f tlicni- 
'ibe Vfi'st nK sL'Jvcs taking tu the phnigh, or otlicPoccujiatioii, 
ja:( T,axi. avoid detection, even Ihc possibility of their 
^ ^ being |n"tft^sed into the service. 'J'Jjcso poor fel- 

lows- have a ]>articular aversion to being em- 
ployed by European troops, because ‘ tlie soldiers 
maltreat them, ^lud will not sometimes tpay them 
their hire — tt) nothing of ^overloading their 

bandies (carts) to such a degree as to render it 
very haril work f()r the bullocks to drag thern.”^ 
Nor must it be supposed that this crying evil 
is eoulined to ^kladras, ‘‘the benighted Prosi- 
dene}',” alone. In the Friend f if India for 18o5, 
si^yeral letters wiirbe found coniplaimng of it in 
Jlengal. It is too true,” they say, “ that natives 
arc ])ut to great straits, owing to their coni%^- 
ances*being forcibly seized,” — it is too true that 
exemptions from such seizure are ]>urchased by 
bribes, so that the [)f)orest fsiro \\orst ; it is too 
true tliat coolies are impressed, “ hu’ccMl to work, 
but nerrr paid.”- Were they certain of their 
hire, as the FraanCi^ corrcspondeiifs very sim])ly 
say, they would not require imja-essment.” Ehc 
enormity of this ojqircssion can only be realize*! 
when one bears in iiiiiid the absence of roads 
worthy of the name, which ncces‘<arily renders 
th« labour more liarassing,and the unwieldylndian 
pomp, which adds to both the lahonr and the need 
for it. Let the reader tnrii to the lignre of the tra- 
velling requirements of a Governor-General, ami 
then imagine the curse of such a ])rogrcss 
through the country, when it commonly hap[>oi)S 
that men are “ forcetl to work, but never paid.” 

f 

^ Ten Yearn’ in India, Vol. TT. |>. 310. 

^ ,See, for instance, the number for Juno 7, 1855. 
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Let lit 1 )C reincuiboreil* tliiit the testimonies T part hi. 
liAve cjUutecW coming from sll parts ef Imlia, aie Th^ Prtsfuf 
Jill, with one trifling* cxee])ti^n, those (jf (iur own ^.Knwxi 
country men. Sujiposc natiro eviilcnci! (Joiild he ^ 

Jet in, and who can helieve that it would not tell 
a far darker tale yet , 

But, hysi<les the (piestioii of ^he behaviour of 
Bnglishineii in Iiulia t(*\\ards the natives, there 
is also that of their perstmal conduct. J need 
4110(0 but one testimony on the subject, — ('apt. 
llervey’s: — • 

1 lifwc (iftt'ii lionrd tlio natives inakt* icrnarks in rci::anl 
to our jclijd”!! '• ‘ Vou call _\oms(jl\v^ i hrmtians,' tl»oy say, 

‘ y«ai prolo.ss tc inj^cnuav, soliorno.^^., ami cliustity ; >tai 
piviidi a^niusi Molatr^ : <lo you show t>v your lives 
\ou net uj» to llu'so j>r<»fe.ssionn'^ Wln*re is \ou» teui 2 »er- 
au«: * ,\ou an* .ih\ays <lririkiii^ * AVlu'n* is \our solu-nioss 
\ou aro always jicttin^* drunk! AVhere is \<>ur cl^astity 
Wlio do .> oil wtirshiji f Not (.hid, surely. Do jou jinictiso 
i lianty No * for jou arc* alwa.is tiuuiTelling .uuont>:st ^cwir- 
'ihes* (iiidiiif^ fault vrith and svindahshij^ your neiphbours ! 

Voiir belly is ^ our j/od ; vanity and ^df-iiidulj’.enee are your 


' Air. Daikes, a dvUian of the North- Wosteni Pro\inces, 
writes in terms of late ln4lmn reforms. Ytjf we find 

C‘\en him, in unj^nanlcd inonients. s]ii‘al<in}j^ of “ Kiif^lainl’s 
reiiiaiinnji: combat ” in India, its binn^ “not only with the 
ciiiininjj;, the if^noiiiuee, the .sniu'rstition of hoi’ Etistorii 
diildreii, but with iltf Mt; n/ot/t, the ste/jish nenit of her 

own sous.” (Notes, p. 77.) This is a wei^;:hiy avowal from 
.suiih a *inavt<*r. 

Take anothin* sainjdo from the same work, of the suiKflmt 
of liiisdiief wdiidi evidontl^V can he jarpcti-jitod in luUia, hy 
Kunipean otfieers, out of sheci .hlunderiiii^. “ ‘ 1 have triiMl 
every thin^?,’ said a 3 'ounjjf mu^uslratc tt> William Fni^er, tjio 
late lamented Commissioner of Delhi ; ‘ T have impiisoned, 
fined, and taken seeurity from the jioojilo of — j»er#cnnijeh, 
hut 1 can’t keep them «|nii*t.’ ‘Did ^mi ever try,' a^ked 
Fi'aser, ^ to iet them atone /* ** — (P. 1 - 1 .) Imafjiiic the state 
of things, in whieh a “ youTijir inagistmto ’* can “imprisrtTi, 
linii mtkI +iilr#» tspfiiHtv ” bv wav tif »>vi-»priini*nt** Trnlv 
«loes Mr. liaike.s say, elsewdiei’c : “l*ower, a shade, ir p 
teneo, a slavery in England, is a mt/dy here/'—{i\ 2^^.) 
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PART Iir, ■\v(»rslii]) ; nii»l your*r('li«j:ioD tis nothint::. \Vc woiiW ratlior 
ThePresmf. as wo are, than ciian^o tr> a relif^ioii, tli» profossta-N ot 
LUCT.XXT. such i>oi»r sjwciiiieiiK of'lhoir sjiicority.’ Sucli. 

‘ and similar ojiinion.s^ havu 1 frcxjuenlly hcanl irom rc>j*cct- 
ablc nati^‘ hidividuals. '"And i/tia is thv tmund apimnn nf 
iha 1 minm rtnninn am! this is ifte rctisn/t nin/ onr hh'.- 
sLonarnsjind d stt d/jfinrfl to nndr counris to the tno‘ Jodh. 

. 'J’ho natives have so little oncoiii-at^emont t«) hocumio 
converts, that all the lahouj-s of the (Josjicl are yf no avail. 
If it should so liajipen tliat any natives are eonvoi tetl, they 
are so to answer their own purposi‘S, arid heeonie worse lli.ui 
they were lieiore. Can there he a ^reatei- set of rascals, 
drunkards, thieves an<I rejn-ohates, than the t::en{‘ra]ity of 
nati^e Christians? . . Thcv are looketl u]>on hy their fellow - 
e<nnitrynien as the most dc*e:numd of all cast,<*^. 'J’he woi‘.s„ 
ehar.'ciors in our lepjiiuents are Christians! And it is no 
unconiiiion tiling to have some such remark as the follow - 
inn ma<lc : ‘He is a ^mit blaeki^uard. he is a jnin-t'di 
Ch tsfian!' A servant ]»rcscnts himself fo7'^cnij>loMiieiit, 
and IS asked wdiat e.isto ho is. The rej>ly is, * J rn.ister’s 
caste, 1 Christian, sar.’ Tie is not taki n, because all Cli^s- 
tians, with but few exceptions, ai*o looked u}>vn as ^reat 
vao’altoiKls.”! 

"Ajxainst part of this statement wo may gladly 
sot that of tlic Calcutta missionaries, tit their 
Conference in as to the “ great improve- 

ment that has taken place in Bengal, in the cha- 

^ “ Ten Years in India,” Vol. I. pp. 104-15. Exactly 
oi)j>osite testiiiiony is oft^n jj^iveii by the inissionario.^ 
ns to the character of the native converts Which is t«) he 
belioveil.^ Jioth, within the sphere of their rosj»ocLi\e ex- 
perieneo 'Fhc missionary sees the liest s]»ocinieiis of the 
native conv'crt, the ofliiccr the W'orst. And best or worst 
tlmse stnccinicns must ho. Tlie social jicnaltics of conver'.ion 
aieso tromeiidoiis, — involvin}^, as it dr>os, not only hiss of 
i*ank, hut comiiletc ostran^eiueiit from family and friends, 
— that none con brave them, except those who cither have 
nothin*' to lose, or for truth’s sake are i»re]>ared t«7 lose all. 

It is«pleasinj' b» liavc to .state, that, duiinf' the iiresen* 
mutiny, whilst “ all the iiiHuenco of public oincers and their 
fiL'cnts at Benares, etmld not sucwcti in iiroeurinji: supplies 
for the troops and others from the country round, a mis* 
sionary, well-known to the jieojdj, was able to do what 
they failed in ♦loinj'.’’ — See Lord Ellonhorough’s Blunder 
respeotinj' the Cause of the Mutiny," p. 11. 



r/^jns’ 07'’ ExaLisii REuaioxrm 

T.ic'tei' ’tind conduct of l^iiropeaii society so aut tii. 
that “not only hiivg residents in this qountty Vresnif. 
become beit(3r, but a large iiunilHU’ of better nieii 
have arrived in the country.’'* Yet we also hud 
them com])lainiug of “ the small number of really 
go(Kl men in influential positions.”^ And they scen\ 
absolute^ to echo Captain Ilcrvoy’s words, wdicn 
they say, — “The syots generally lielieve that the 
Christian j-eligi on consists in having no caste, i.e. 
iu» self-rosi)ect, in eating beef and drinking fi'eel 3 % 
and in trani]»]ing upon* the social, political, and 
religious rights of the ‘ niggers.’ ” •* 

A\'hy do I state those thinga? To hold Anglo- 
Indians up to reproach? I am an Anglo- Indhtii 
by birth myself ) the son, nejihew, cousin of 
< \>m]>uiiy’;i oflicers, military or civil. I ninuher 
si ill, ill the Direction, one old friend of my 
father. I can have nothing hnt personal pain 
in pointing out the sins of the class. If 1 do so, 
it is because Anglo-Indians are l^nglisbmen, and 
in nowise inferior to their countrymen ; because 
Anglo-Indian sius are English sins, and we must 
root them out from our own bosoms before wo 
can safely rei>roacli others with them. I do so 
because it seems to mo that those peraonal Eng- 
lish sins — the pride of race, the insolence of office, 
the love of gold — wliich come out, perha])s,*in a 
more fearful and naked foi*m in India, atford the 
host explanation of all failures to implant Chris- 
tianity, of all misgovernment, of all rebellion ; 
ftiey arc the tree whicli bears such evil fruits. It 
is idle to niissionarise in India, whilst wo misg^- 

^ Mission fJonforenco, p. 5. 

2 Ibid. p. yO. 3 Ibid. p. 93. 
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PAKT III. voni it.’ • It is idle toVlroamof governing it well 

The Pre,yt‘nf. ^yliilst >vfi d<5spisc liatc jts people. 

Tliis^isj the reason wliy — strani^ely, no tloiibt, 
to senno — 1 ranked the merely religions question 
ns a superficial one, us respects the lessons of the 
late nnifiny India will never receive (Ihristiun 
doctrine fn^m hl^igland until shi' rcceives*(lhi istiaii 
jnslice and Christian lovo. 1 dook to the statis- 
tics of missions in Bengal, and 1 find that in IcSoo, 
out of a popnlafion of more than forty-tivc mil- 
lions, there were in all ld,oGI (^lirisf ian converfs, 
or kvs than one in .‘>, 0 ( 10 , after nearly a ciMitury 
of JMiglisli rule. €an I he bur[)i-ised, wdion 1 find 
tPie state of the people ? A prey to gfing robhcrs, 
a ]»rey to jiolice-torturers, a jirej' to zemindars, a 
]»rey to indigo-j)lantei>?, a jm'v to so-called olTioers 
of justice ; their old cities running to ruin, their 
ohl roads impassable, tlicii* old tanks breeding 

^ 1 atii fur, lH»wevor, frmn uinlt'rvulnlii^ even the aorinl 
iKjnefjts of iiiisriioimry In u ]>!L|)cr, l»y the lUu. 

J. (’ i*.v;fc, reu«l to the (*alc\itta Mi'tsionury (Joiifcvnc-o ol 
IS.’i.v, on the Zeinimlury Sy.steni and < 'hrisiuiniiy. tlicixj is « 
njost cheering, adinirahlo jiass.iirt. on the t’fu-fLtif niissiotiavy 
l.ihiinrs in crt^alin^ a belift’in jnstiee, ivsisLsineo to exiU’tion, 
intohM-aneo of all wrong (sec i»p InS-jO). | most ei'rtfiinly 
believe tliut, apart fr(»ni all questions of dognm, the IVo- 
lestant mi.isioiniry in India is iii most eases a minister of 
ti-iiih, onler, justice, and b’cedom. Ihit why is not e very 
Mnglirffjnmn such a minister ? VVliy does the couit of the 
neh Knglisl) inagislRite create |»er|iiry, whilst the jioor 
ICnglisli missionary c-an chccik if'^ 

‘Oil the other liaml, the adverse infiuenre which onr mis- 
government has upem the sproail of missions is not to ho 
dtfiiiod.* “The native.s hold ns/’ says a missionary, “a* 
Europeans, to blame for all that tla*} dislike in the adnii- 
nintration of Government. ‘Talk of your good-will,’ said a 
talookdaj* the other day, ‘dal not >oixr countrymen pass 
the ixisumption laws, and hike a waff' the lands that onr pions 
aiicestoi’s had conscci-ated to religious purposes ?” — Mission 
Coj*J'< i enre, p. 40. 
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]>osfileTJCO, tlioir old iiistitlitioiLS forcibfy broken paiit hi 
up, tlioir old cducjitioiial §j"stcin auniliihiiod ; 
tlio i»ricos of produoo falling ^lorpetually,; .money ^ 
disajipesiriiig ; the usurers ohari^os incroasuii^ ; 
the new \ioo of druiikonnoss — ju-ofitMlilo to tlie 
Stale — their only oompcns^itioii ; and to crown 
all, HOW" «xaelions already" looini^ijjf upon them, 
hocause men from*anoth*er ])art of the country, 

^^U.onl we had paid Idtliorto to kecj) them down, 
have mutinied against us. What (iospel, what 
goo<l nows, lias the story\)f Christ's life and death 
lor thorn, when such things are ])er]>etrated under 
the sway of 11 is professc-d sU'vants ? At tlio 
door of tliglamrs covet ousnehS, self-seeking, 
lieartlossuess, lies the guilt of Indian liea- 
Ihenism. 

I ndian heathenism, do 1 say 1 Was it a hentluyi 
ofticcr, or a so-called (liristian one, wdio wrote 
this lately to the lUmhatj 7V'Wi'^s*, after the taking 
of Delhi: “Many will be glad to learn that 
Women and ehihlren are suflered to go unmo- 
lested. This is a slrrfrh of mercy / shooht lott 
have hern prepifred to viohe, had / a vdee in the 
matter Or tliis : ‘‘All the city people found 
within the walls when onr troops entered were 
hayonoted on the S])ot, and the number was cg^i- 
siderable, as ymu may /suppose, when 1 tell 'you 
that in some liouscs forty^or lift}" persons w’oi'e 
hiding. I'liesc were not mutineers, but residents 
of the city^ who trusted to onr well-known ^mihl 
rule for pardon, I am ylad to say they were dis- 
appomtedf" * Wei’c they heathen soldiers of wdiom 

^ The fact hero rcferre«l "to lias been vanoiisly related and 
oxplaiiiofl. But it is with the S2firii oi* the writer that I am 
Concerned, . 
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PART III. an officer wrote from*!Nccinuch, SeptenilfiCr 23d, 
TheVresi-nt. jKny , h fair (fany^ to a Jlrith-h soldier 

LBci' .xxf . fffyn, - he^ takes him^ as t!ic representative of tbo 
^ Beii^i^al se})oy as a race ? ” 

Yet I can make allowances for tlicse men. 
Their hlood is hot Avitli perilous warfare ; hot 
with the moinv^rials of recent inassaeK"s near at 
hand. If they arc ferocious, «hey are so against 
tremendous odds, — ferocious as lions at hay. But 
wliero shall 1 filid words of liorror and shame 
sufficient f^r the quiet 'pccqde, the res])ectable 
j)eo|)lc, the clever people, the ])ious people at 
home, who from •their safe studies, their cozy 
dJjinincy-coriiers, have hecn now for^ months, by 
their talking and their writing, hounding on 
their, countrymen afar off to deeds likc^ these, and 
are w’hetting even now among them a wild, blind 
hist for vengeance ; though vengeance, if ever 
rc(|uircd, must have been glutted long ere this? 
Already tlic name of England is becoming dis- 
gr iced among the nations by such conduct. These 
yells for blood arc carefully noted down by every 
enemy of English freedom, of English IVotcs- 
tautism, as evidence of what they lead to. For 
the next half-century our Indian deeds of 1857 
— exaggerated, as they arc sure to be — wdll be 
quoki3d to justify every massacre by Neapolitan 
or S[Kiniard, by Russian, Austrian, or Frenchman. 
And who, that dares "look facts in the face, can 
look forward without sinking of heart to the pos- 
sible events of the next few years in India ? 

, Awful, tlieii, jis this lesson should have been 
to us,, we seem to sjmrn it already. Our most 
religious men gloat over'the details of sepoy 
atrocities, overlooking seemingly the fact that at 
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^ THE LE.SSOX OF TUEl MUTINY. 

tl.e bos^ tboy were pcrpctt'atcil by our^wn sub- part hi. 

jects and our own servants. AVerc tbb slaves of 

the United Stales to rise u])f>n tbeir masters and 

do the like, sliould wc not Iilb quick to*]tl*oclaini ^ 

tliat slavei’y lay at the root of the evil ? — ^tliat 

tlie slaves were what their masters had mad« 

them ? — that monsters though y»ey might be, 

slavery was more , monstrous stilH And how 

dare we be blind to what has been taking place 

in India? Surely the more wc scrutinize our 

(jwn Jhiglish conduct, tliO more wc shall feel that 

the blc'.ssed Knglish mart^’rs of Dcdhi and (\iwii- 

]jore liavc fallen victims to our, own sins and our 

own vices, ®f which the passions of our reboi- 

lious Indian slaves have be#n but the instni- 

meuts.’ I s*)Cak not as an iudincrent bj’st.ander. 

I sj»(‘ak as one w'ho lias near and dear rcla'tions 
ill Agni. and Lucknow — others among the it)- 

^ Tt<’ Into Inuioiiinblo fnet. Unit the oxfo^sos of the miiti* 
noors hnxc oCteii Inlloii iipoii tlioso *4ricoi*s wlio ha\c boon 
inosl devoted t«i tiu* \NeU-beii)j^ of their men — most fumiluir 
with them,- jIocs not ctmtrnvene this eoiiehision. Sorely 
it i.no of the ehariu’tciistic laws of Chxl’s f^ovornment of 
lliis v.ovM, — one of its dee) lest mysteries, — that the hmoeent, 
tile desei\iii«^ (humanly spenkiii}^), do STifler for the ^uiltj ; 
and 111 oiii- ealmer moments we may e>en dimly see the 
reiisonablonoss of it, as showing the “exceeding sinfulness 
of* .sin to wliieh we might otherwise be blind, if only the 
Avic'kcd j>aid the penalty of tlieir wdekoilness. And it is 
easy, morct>\ or, to sec how this divine law oxccMiU'sytJftjlf 
throu'^h the ]Ussuuis of mankind. There are alwa\s one 
oi- two blaek sheeii in a regiment, as an Indian ollioei* ob- 
seried to me, in speaking u}K)n this \ery subject, lliose 
nten bate the good otFicer precisely boiimsc ho is good, and 
bBcause lie neutralizes tlieir influence for evil. 'J'lifiiV will, 
tlieroforo, in any tumult, alw'ays take o]>jK)rtunity to kill 
him ; kimwiug that the very horror t»f the iu*t will tend to 
eoininit their coiiinwles bevond recall. An<l then, if tlierb 
ho only one or two such ofjicci's W'ho ixsall.v uiiderstAud the 
men, their niiirdor may cut ofl* a whole well-disposed regi- 
ment from any chance of j'emaiiiing faithful. , 

VOL. IT. B B* . 
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TART III. licving troops. ‘If we <>uly seek to wash o^it blood 

The Present, -^Mith blood,. — to rivct coiiqiicst with the iron of 

LECT.xxi . force, — to co^.v rebellion instead of calling 

forth aiffection, — let us be sure that we shall only 
prepare, in days to cornc, a more fearful doom 
for our gentle and oiir innocent ones. Now, 
more than cv^r, will it be certain ^hat every 
sneer at a native because lie^is black, every cuif 
given to him iis a “ nigger,” will add secret fuel 
to a smouldering fire. AVe may exclude Brahmins 
and llajpoots from cmjj^oyment — we may level 
tljo noblest to an ccpiality with the lowest — wc 
may rcwaril the faithfulness of the trading classes 
by special taxation, of the princes by forced 
loans — we may ad4 to the intolerable burden of 
our ordinary iiscal system by extraordinary levies 
lor tiic expenses of the mutiny — and Hy so diiing 
we shall only grind in the mill of our oppression 
all mutually opposed classes and races into one 
nation against us ; wc shall 011I3' leaven the mass 
with uniform hatred tow’ai cls u.s ; wo shall only 
make hot against us the furnace of a coinmou 
despair. 

The far-gone j»ast has surely solemn w^arnings 
for us. There was a state in ancient times, to 
which wc instinctively compare ourselves, — a 
stote of bold seamen and keen merchants, — a 
state whose prosperity Vas the envy of tin' 
world. She, too, made what Avere then ilistant 
conquests. 8ho, too, subjected a vast country to 
her sway ; made herself rich with its revenues ; 
embodied its suns in her armies. AVas not Car- 
thage the England of old times 1 Was not 
Spain' her India ? But, h»causc she ruled S]>aiu 
selfishly, greedily,— grinding it down with her 
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oxactiojis ; because she »rule(l It sternly, piti- part iji. 
lessly, — slieddiujtr blood like water whenever her TheTresrtti. 
oj>})ression drew its peo]>lcs*to revolt,- — ^the time 
caiiie when that great empire went toT wreck. 

The Itoiiians ajipeared — to be hanlly, 2 )ei‘haps, 
milder masters ; and Spain was lost for ever tjD 
(.^irtliage.and Carthage sank to j*isc no more. 

What republican Home Avas to mercantile 
Cartilage, that suiely Avill imperial Kussia be 
some day to mercantile England, if she does not 
resolve, to use once mc^'e Lord Win. jBentinck’s 
iiolde words, to govern India ‘^for her own sake, 
and not for the sake of the §00 or 1,000 indi- 
A'iduals whd go there to make their fortunes. ”4 

I iuive saifl nothing in this work but Avhat has 
b(‘en stated over and over again before. Twenty 
years ago* nearly, the British India Society car- 
ried fj-om platform to ]>latform throughout the 
country the story of Indian wrongs. INlorc re- 
<’CMitly, the Indian Ueforni Association has cir- 
culated numbers of its valuable tracts. But why 

^ 1 fV)rbeai-, eveu in these last words, from pointing: 

out tlic iiiijKU'taneo, — if \Newish to govern liuha well, — of 
anow'm.L>; ludive ^overiiiiieiits to suh.sist, as us jiossiblo, 
as n'iU'rtif t)!' our rule. We e5uuu*t fairly jud^o <»1 the effeet,s 
of Knj;Iis]i soAajreii.:uty in India, except by cuini»anny: it with 
is»ntenip<u’ary free native .sovereignty. So lonj^ as any 
sinjjrle native State surpasses <mr owai (Government in-».iny 
point, v\e are clearly vet larsliort ol the nuuk. lint v^iat if 
th<‘ native State ho \voj*se jrovenied than onr own teiritorios i 
Mv' answer is. That is no affair oT oiii-s, so lonj; as it ivm.iins 
free. It will destj\\v itself when its condition hecomes quite 
mtolevahle. Ami, In the mcanw'liile, the siftht of ^ts mis- 
frovenimont, — ]>rovj<le<l it ho clearly seen that we are not 
accjomjilicoK in it ; that native tyranny is not, as it has too 
often been, maintiiined by En^^lish hav’onets, — will he the 
sui-est pillar of onr own safety, hi short, whothor well or 
ill {.'.ovcmod, its lessons are inv^aluahlc. Either it teaelics 
UK to govern well, or it teaches onr subjects that we do so. 

B B 2 * . 
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i*ai;t Jii. do I say, such ‘things *an a work wliichrl have 

TftePrrsntf, dctlicated lo studeiits, — to students of tlie work- 

LECT .jiX T . classes of Englancl? Because now,inc)i-o than 
--- y ever, tlio* question 'of India is and must he a 

national question. — a working-men’s question. 
Becau.so this insurretrtion, which I believe to be 
the fruit of ou¥ follies and our eriines in India, 
is one of the two imniediaie ctvises of tliis fearful 
coniinoroial crisi.s, wliicli lias b(‘en mowing down 
our traders like grass under the scythe, fillingour 
manufacturing districts Vith want — surging al- 
ready at Nottingham in riot ; whicli this winter 
may yet arm niavy a burglai’’s hand during the 
ln»jig niglits. Because the <>thoi«- immediate 
eausci of the crisis. — our tlependcjice u}>()n the 
United Stat(iS, — flows directly from those same 
follies and those same crimes, llaisf; /be eondi- 
tien of the 200 millions of India, — make of them 
hapjij^ and thriving fellow-subjects, instead of 
furious savages or helpless slaves ; and such a 
comiiK'rcial crisis as we are now passing through 
becomes, so far as human fort'sight can extend, 
imposaihle. As T showed in the earliest of these 
Lectures, we have in India an immense garden of 
incalculable fertility, from which to draw all the 
raw produce tlmt our manufactories can ever 
neCd^ — myriads of willing, industrious hands to 
bring it forth, — myriads, consequently, of i cady- 
found customei-s for all that our oj)eratives can 
work up. The cause of the welfare of the people 
of India is the cause of the welfare of the i)eo]>lo 
of England. The cause of English covetousness, 
insolence, brutality towards India is the cause of 
England’s starvation and vfOe. 

TJie time may come, indeed, — I would almo-st 
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.say, i.s ifoinc already. — wl¥)ii the ’w ork niff classes iMirr in. 
of J!]iiglaii(l, if they choo.se, may not oidy syxn- Tl.c r.rt.mf 
|>athi.se witli Indian* n^foriTi, hut help in their ^ XXJ. 
own i»orsons to woik it out." Ali\;adytlre whole 
jiatronage of the Civil Cioverinnont of India is 
thrown oj>en to ]iiihlic eompetiti<»n ; and the pra- 
';r(‘.ss of ^ve.nts t<*nds lus'cssavil^ to univta-salizc 
1 his step. ^1’luii‘o nothing to hinder a wovking- 
niaii, if — hy nieans of institutions such as those 
in wliie.h J had the jaavilege of delivering the 
foregf)ing Jj(‘cUire.s, ain^the \arious ollua-s which 
should grow out of it, or o\cn hy stern solitary 
labour — h(? can sulliciently sto^'e liis nicmoiy and 
disci iilinti l».s ])nw(;rs. from winning a ]»lace e> 4 tm 
MOW’, in fair open field, amongst the (Joveriiors of 
I ndia. J f (‘ver such an event should ha])])en, let 
the Eiigflsh workiiig-man lx* true to hi5 ow’^ji 
order. Let him go forth, with a larger expe- 
rience of life’s struggle.s than liis richer fellows, 
to do battle with keener insight against the 
social evils of the ICastern world, to make his 
country’s name a blessing to the farthest ends of 
the earth. 


THf: i-Tnd. 



GRUATUM. 

« 

120, Hnc's S and fallow iiij?, /or — 

After wretched insincere nei^otlations, whith tlieie seems 
giound ’lor heliexin^ Unit Sn Win. MeVafjliti n liid f>luniiea part 
of iVe tre.ichery -which w'as practised a^rHinst liimself," r^ad — 

“ After neprotiations, in -whieh, unfortunately lf»r liis ow'n and his 
country’'* honour, Sir V»'ni. IMeXaj»hten was at hi'.t entiiqiped inio 
aivinj? eoloiir, hy the lesser tieaelu ly whieh lie saiietioned, tor the 
(rreater treachery whicli was x»raetis»-a against him ” 
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2.5 and full. ; ii.^37, I.'*!. 
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Mr , 208. 

J^Iudras, 5, V7. « 

arivy, ^lussulinc'ii in, 73. 

- Hoard o|| ItevoTuie, its 

opitiiun ul the r\ ulnar system, 
i\. 'll). • • 

Council, ^cud in, 181 

, (liunlft*nness in, ii .J02. 

, llulcr Ali berore, I/O. 

— — , /.istice in, li. 2‘)1 

, land revenue in, ii. .I}, 4.*’., 

20G, 2!)7. • 

' , inntins' at (liii^S), 37l. 

, ])olii'e in, ii. 2 n, 

m , public works in. ii. 3H- 

, turtiirf* in, ii. lUP. • 

Mahabb/iiat, a lliuil ('0 poem. 1.^. 
Mahablesbwa lulls, PvS. 

Hlahur.'ijpoK*. b.Utle ot, ii. 131. 
Mabonuin (Lins, J.*), ilic aboni'incs 
lieioniiii;;, 1*3, 2S] , cluiractci ^ 
Mabonuned.iiusin, 70 and toll , 70; 
rivalry of ^'lusMihncn and Hin- 
doos, 73 , ad%. intakes of, over 
Jliiidoos, 7.) , the toui classes of, 
7(i reloimers anioiif?, 77, 308 .and 
loll.; hrst in iTudia, SO, SI ; tluir 
foundinjr of Mysoie, 82; poll-tax 
oil inndelsvf 102 , hatred of Par.secs, 
lO'i , Sikh enmity to, 302 and tol. ; 

I ite Mahoininedan revival in India, 

II no, 18.3 , as an ileinent id o}>po- 
sition to Kn^lish rule, ii. 218; 
IMahomuiedau disturhaiiees in 
Soulljerii Jiulia, ii. 180; at Luck- 
now, ii, 208, at Fyzahad, ii. 2;;9. 

Mahmoud ol (Ihuynee, 80. 
Mahrattas, the, 7, 48, .'iO, 82; rise of 
their power, 12.1 — 132; b'eik-up 
of it, 133, &c.; rhaiactci oi their 
soverei;»ntv, 130 ; receive cinmt 
from EnKli.sh, 1*^-1 ; lea};ue w'iili 
Hyder All, 18;^ Waircn Hai.tiii^'s’ 
raiupait^ns a^anist, IS.*) — 189 ; fust 
great Mahratta wai, 2.13 ; 

aecond, ii. 2, 1.1, 32; M.ahi.itta 
wan* eontra‘'ted witli Mysore w’.irs, 
'J4.1, 2-10; hist Mahratta power 
crushed, li. l-'H'* as an eleintiit of 
opposition to En^^iisb rule. ii. 219. 
Mahiatta country, South, iiiMiriee- 
tion in, ii. 139. 

Mahwanpoie', (luorklia attack on, 
ii. 10. 

, , Mairs, the, 16, 284 ^ ii. 8, 77, 104, 
137. 


klalahrir, 82 . castes in, *18; Mapillas 
• of, 72 ; N yrs ot, 73, 87 ; population 
ol, dcsciih(‘d hy C.tnioens. 87 , con* 
(jueMt of, liyHjdei Ali, jO-); ryot- 
waree estahlislied in, ii, 12, (’on- 
dition of, 11 32.1 
Mnlauin, tort of, ii 8. 

Miileidni, Sir John, on /einindanv 
seltlenient, 22"; niissitm to IVi 
Hia, 2tf). Ill rindaiice wai, 11 . l8, 
li 20, 30. ii ion, ii. ;51.1. 

M.i:iks. 221, li 8(! 

Ma’il ueily, entile ol, 231. 
klalw.i, prohihitioii of giowth of the 
' pojipy in, II. H. 

Miiiidaice eonliseated, ii 140. 
Mai^alons 190. 

Maiml.ietures ofTTidia niined, ii. 4”, 
jVI.ipi'l.is Ol Moplahs (d Malahai, 7_ . 
11 325 

Mara«ars, the, 171. 

Mariey, (ien ii. 7. « 

Maruots, Hindoo gods, 288. 

Mainage eontracts, the cost of, lln* 
(Mils;* of feni.ile inf.intieide, ii. 7i>, 
77, 14S, lOh, 197. 

Miuriott, Ml. SaMle, hiS testiinum , 
ii. 326, 327. 

MtiUindell, (Sen , ii. .1. 

TiLiss.ieres, the late, ii. .".1,3. 

Massey, klr. his notion of the ndigion 
of Jiidin, II. 213. 

Miisuhpataui, native feeling in, ii 
321. 

Matthews, Ccn. 189. 

Mania vcc J small, thi* Mussnlinaii 
reformer, .30K and loll, 
kledieal (’oil -ge of ('alcutta esta- 
blished, ii. 71. 

Meenas, tlu*, 22, 281. 

Mee.uiee, battle of, li, 132. 

M eer J attier, 1 .1 1 — 1 63. 

Mtvr Kasim, l'd>— Ii»2. 

Ml bidpore, batth' of, ii. 22. 

Menu, code of, 40, 47 ; extracts from 
11,49, 19, on taxation, 213 ; oi 
proiierty in land, 213. 

— — , doctrines of, as to perjurj 
ii. 3.30 . ivartare, ii. 3.14. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, afterward 
J.ord, his account of the villag 
sy.sleiTi, 65 ; his good govertirneti 
of India, ii. 192—5. 

Middle classes have governed Indh' 
ii. 352. 

Middleton, Bishop, ii. 41. 
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Mir Shahamat Ali, liis account of 
Maulav^' Ismail, 308 and foil. * 

Missicmaries, Danes the lirst Pro- 
teslaiit, .01 ; Xavier the first 5esuit, 
80, half-caste, OTi ; as lesidents, 
98; 1tcii(;.i1, potinon of, 103, ii. 
292, 29.'>, 328 , their Indian schools. 
103 ; iiiijiulse ^iven to ahout 
1820, ii. 4'1 ; Scotch missionaries’ 
schools, ii. /.“i ; generally, 277. li. 
240, 211, 2d9, 2."»0, 279, 28(>, and 
foil , :iJS. 332. h 3<.'l. 3G(J 

MiilclJeton, Sir ilu^h, llif.‘ 

Minto, Lord, 207- 273; his foreif'q* 
jioliey, 2(»7; his Avars, 2CiS — ^271. 

Mitra, a Hindoo {rod, 38, 287, 290, 
29.3. ^ 

Mofruls, 81, 82 , the “ Great Morins,” 

1 H ; tlei'liiie of, 132. 

Moira, Lord, ii. 1. (AVc Hastings, 
Lord.) 

Moiiopulie<! of 4»e Kast India Com- 
pany, II. 299 — 31 1. 

Mon son. General, 2.31, 2.32. 

Moolavics Alaulavcc), Mussul- 
man icfoimcrs, 310. 

Alooltaii, first Musaulrnan invasion 
of, 80; Dewan Moolraj of, ii. 1S9; 
uar A\itfi, 11 . lo9, 1 (y4 

Moondas, an nhoriginal tribe, ii 323. 

Moor’s “ Oriental I ragments” 237 ». 

Moorshedah id, Naw.'ihs ol, 181 n. 

Moriiington, Lord, 232. {See Wel- 
lesley.) 

Moturpha, the, ii. 309, 310. 

Muller, Prof Max, liis pamphlet 
on Duddliism, 07; his edition of 
the llig Ved:i, 283. 

MQiiastcries.sHiiifioo, GO. 

Monro, General Sir Hector, 103, 185 
—187. 

Moorad, Meer Ali, annexation of liis 
territory, ii 187. 

Moostiyeer, ii. 86. 

Moulnieiii, town of, ii. 59, 00. 

Mugs, the, in Aracan, li. 48; their 
emigration to llritisli territory, and 
settlement in Chitiagong, ii. 49. 

•Muiiro, Sir Thomas, and the ryotwar 
system in Madias, ii. 30 — 43; on 
our Indian policy, ii. 37 ; his warn- 
ing as to the native army, ii. 214 ; 
his testimony, ii 252, 324, 355. 

Mussulmcn. (&Vc Mahomraedatis.) 

Mutiny at Vellore, 206 ; at Madras, 
271 ; at Barrackpore, it. 54. 

Mutinyi the present, ii. 213 — 227; 


questions raised by, ii. 231 *‘nd 
foil. • 

Mynpoorie, infanticide in, checked, 

, ii. 137, 1.30, 19fi. 

Mysore, kiiipdnin of, 82; its history, 
• 108 . first war, 109 ; hccond, 

183—191 , third, 209 - 211 ; fourth, 
2;i3, 234—236 ; its ]Towcr at an end, 
237 ; ii. 94 , Mysore wars con- 
trasted with Mahratta,*245 ; com- 
rm^ioncr placed over Mysore, ii. 

N.\r>iR Shah, 130. 

Magas, the, ol Cashmere, 24. 

Kag|iore, Baja of, 181 k. ; cam- 
paign (1817) in, ii. 20—22, 28. 29. 

Naiiuk, the founder of the Sikh, faith, 
CD, 390 and foil. 

Nana Sahib, ii. .30, 182, ii. 220. 

UpP ler, Sir C. ii. 122 ; sent to Scinde, 
ii. 131 ; Meeanee and Dubba, ii. 
132; Governor of Scinde, ii. 133; 
opinion ol Lord llardinge, ii. 138; 
on cause of mutiny in Bengal regi- 
luunts (1844), ii. 139 ; on first Sikh 
war, ii. 107 , rcpihccs Lord Gough, 
ii. 172; his command, 172 — 180; 
resigns, 1 80 ; his affdress to the 
Indian olheers, ii. 181; remarks 
on Burmese expedition, ii. 185; 
Avarriing as to mutiny, ii. 215; hii 
U-stimoiiy, ii. 232, 237, 238, 250, 
201, 3.35, 359. 

Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt, 233, 
239. 

National responsibility for India, ii. 
.347 and loll. 

Native Christians, 101 ; should be 
educated in our colleges, ii. 74 ; 
females, education of, li- 195. 

Native troops, Mussulmcn among, 
73 ; enlistment of^Ai. 234 and foil. 

Native piess, ii. lOb. 

Native States, should be maintained 
by us, ii. 157, 2.36, 371. 

Natives, Warren Hastings’ ojiinion 
of, 202 ; tone of old ullicers, &c. t«/, 
207; admitted ^o “ollice,” li. 71, 
ii., 193; their complaints should 
be heard heie, ii. 98, 99; employ- 
ment of, 11 . 200 and foil. 

education of, ii. 73, 75, 108, 

146, 195; prodf of piogress of, ii. 
196. • • 

Navvies, 99. 

Nazarene Christianfi, 84. 

•c c 
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'Neilghcrr>’ hills. 17. 98. 

NcTo-Vedanti&tK, the, 295, ii. 2^6. 

Nepaul, BiiddhiNTii inj 97.^ 

Ncpaulese, or (loorklias, 'described, 

11. 2; the Ncpaalcse war, ii. 8 

—Id. , , 

Nerbudda, 8. 

biizaiii and his»territory, H8 ; Sikhs 
ill, 69; liih army, 72, ; lus pre- 

sent init,iister, Salar Jiing. 74 ; hi 
wasteland policy, 101, ii. 3‘1; 
his i’reneh corps dissolved# 2.33 , 
made dependent onAho Coinpun}', 
240 ; arrangements^ ith l*alinei 
and Co., li. 47; cedes liis terri- 
' lories in Berar to us, ii. 189 his 
coiitiiigent, ii. 236. 

Non-interfeTence policy, 224. 

N orth- Western. rro\ inces. putteeda- 
ree settleinent ul', li. SS , made a 
Presidency, li. lUl ; laiiiine in, ii. 
110; public works in, ii. 318 ; land 
revoiiue ii^jtii. 298. 

Nott at Candahar. ii 129, 130 ; takes 
Ghuznee, ii. 131. 

* Norton, Mr., publishes his ** Torture 
in Madras,” li «,199. 

Nuderli, bikh jagheerin the Dcckan, 
305. 

Nuucoinar, 173, 178. 

Nyaiiuggur, ii. 104. 

Nyrs, the, of Malabar, 73, 87, 169, 
283. 

OcHTERLONY, Sir David, defence ot 
Delhi, 252 , first campaign 
Goorkha war, ii. 6, 8; second, a. 
9, Pindarrcc war, a. 18, the 
Kaja of Biiurtpore, ii. 61, 62; 
death, ii. 62. 

Ofiicers, Company’s native, ii. 198 

— 201 . 

Oxnichund, 152, 153 ; a Sikh, 299. 

Oodassees, a 8e«i^ 299. 

Oodipore, Iliya of, 22, 78. 

Opium monopoly, Lord llastiiigs’ 
measures to support it, li. 44 , li. 

^299 and foil. * 

Orissa, human srcrifices in, 25 and 
foil.; stopped, iic 137, 151 ; dis- 
tress and rebellion in, in 1816, ii. 

12 . 

Oriyas, the, 12. 

O’Shauglinessy, Sir W., and Indian 
telegraphs, li. 191, 

Oude, Mussuliiien in, 74 ; their fana- 
tical pamphlets circulated there. 


77 ; causes of present insurrection 

* in, 78 and App, D. , Mitmu’s cain- 
p.iign against, 163; Begums of, 
194# becomes moie and more de- 
pendent on Bullish, 22.5 : half of 
It giviMi up to Ihem, 2i 1 ; Nizam- 
Vi/.iei of, becomes king, ii 34, its 
best ruler dies, ii. 64 ; disputes in, 
referred to Lord VV. Bentinck, li. 
95. Lord Dalhousie's allne^ation 
of it, ii. 20.5—211; a Kuropean 
parallel of it, ii. 22*1, 222, chief 
leeruitSng ground lor our ann\ , li. 
207 

t>iitea.sts, tlie, .52. 

Outram, Sir Jas., ii 132, 133, 140, 
202, 203. 

Ovikis, Col., lleshh nt at Sattara, ii. 
126; ii. 140, it. 1.53. 

Overland loute established, ii. 98. 

Pace, llev. J. C., h^s aceuimt of the 
elleets ol Cliristiaiiity, ii. 366. 

Palmer & Co. ot llydciubad, ruin of, 
ii. 46—7. 

Paiiinut, b.ittlc oi, 162. 

Parliament, res]>onsibiT2ty of, for 
India, ii. .349. 350. 

Parsers, 105 — 8 

Pattinsuu, Lieut., at Korigaon, ii. 

Pegu, taken three times, ii. 85 

Pelilvec, the, 1U7. 

JVons, li. 27. 

Peramhaueum, 187. 

Perjuiy, how created, ii. 329. 

“ I’ennaiicm Seillenient,” the. 220 ; 
cflTects of, 221 — 4, ii. 2'^5 ; the North- 
westers will not have it, li. 87. 

Pen on, 226, 248. 

Persians in India, 72, 82, 136. 

help tlieBaruksyes, ii. 115. 

Pertaub Shean, of Sattara, ii. 123 
and foil. 

Pehliwa, his Court in 1816, ii. 13; 
«his cessions oil the treaty of Poona, 
ii. 16; his treachery in ihe Pin- 
darree war, ii. 18 — 27. 

Peshwas, the, 135. 

Petrie, Mr., liis testimony, ii. 328. 

Figot, Lord, 182. 

Pilgrim -tax, the, ii. 280. 

Piiidai recs, 269 ; method of warfare, 
270; rise of, ii. 14; war with, 15, 
24. 

Pirates, 137, 150; li. 34. 

Plassey, 152. 
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Police in^ndia, the, ii. 2H1 and folfe 
Pollock captures t’aliool, li. 131 
Poiuikherrx , i)2, 317— 19 
Poiitet, Mr, and the Sontals, u. 
204 . 

PooDii, disturl)anccs at. ii. I2S ; low- 
caste schools .It, ii. 19.1. 

Poor.iTias, the. Id. 

Popham, C.iptaln, 184, 194. 

Porto Novo, b.iltle of, 187. 

Postage, chc*p, inuoducecl, it 191. 
Poitnguese, t'liristi.ins India, ^{.l . 
territory there now, S.1 , rise ami 
fall of. 8<i — 89. atteiiipls to stop 
£tigli.sii traite, 113. 

Pottinger, Maior, n. IIS. 

Presidencj ol North -Wes tern pro- 
vinces est .ililished, ii. 101. 

Press, Innitecl freedom of.esf .ihlished, 
II. H ; full, li. 103; this prema- 
ture, ii. 103, 104. 

“ Prince ot SiAset,” the Burmese, 
ii. .58. 

Princes, the n.ative, have saved 
India, li. 2 '3 and foil. 

Pronie tak«i twice, li. 18^L 
Pr<)prietoT.s, the Court of, n. 20.5 and 
foil. 

Public works m India, 314 and foil. 
Puliais, the, of Miihahar, 87. 
Punchajet, the, 00 , ii. 77. 

Punjab, the, 7 ; IVliissnImcn in, 73, 
74; Sikhs in, li. HI. 

, annexed, ii. lOO. 

, infanticide in, checked, li. 

190. 

, public works in, 320. 
Pnniiiar, hittle of, li. 134. 
Purvcyaiicc,*ii. 3G1, 302. 

Piis^u, a Hindo<i god, 288, 290. 

" Puttcedaree” Settlement, ii. 88, 
83—89. 

Puttia1.a and Jheend, Rajas qf, 272; 
ii. 2.53, 2.5.5. 

Quken’s Government should be pre- 
claimed, ii. 337 and loll 
Racer of India. 1.5 and foil. 

' Rajogec Rosla, 244, 250. 

Raik< a,Alr.“ his Notes ontheNorth- 
We.stern Provimea," 21, ii. 77; his 
praise of the village system, 05 ; 
on Pexinaneni Settlement, 223 n., 
ii. 87 ; his testimony, ii.CS5, 363. 
Railway, comp.inies formed, ii. 191. 
Railways, cheap, the extreme need 
of, 100. 


Railways first opened in Bombay, ii. 
191. 

officers ill the Sontal in- . 

surrertion, li “205. 

nair^i^s, 99. 

liajainundr 3 S native feeling in, ii. 

321. • 

Rajmalial hills, 10, ii. 203. 

the hill-men 204 n. 

Raipootana ami Rajpoots, the, 7, 22, 
37f 7h, 78, ii 14. 38, 77, 93, 106. 

the Pindarrces ravage it^ 

270. ^ 

Rajpoots, the character of, ii. 236. 
KaJ^shasas, 20, 21. 

R.am Narrayin, 157, 159. 

Rain Hass, his Kssay on Arcliitec 
ture, 48, 53. • 

Rama, an incarnation of Vishnoo,43. 
Raniayaiia, a Hindoo poem. 45. 
Ifaiumuhuii Roy, 74, ii. 76, 91. 
Rainnuggur, charge oi^ji 102. 
Rangoon, expeditions to, ii. 52, 53, 
184. 

Read, Captain, ii. 36. 

Rebellion, the present, causes of, 
ii. 13 and foil. 

Reform, Indian, first Sveiety for, ii. 
152. 

“ Hcgulatintis ’* 213. 

Religious question, the, ii. 239 am^ 
foil. 

Resident, British, at a native court, 
position of, 258 — 261. 

“Revelations of an Orderly,” ii. 285, 
289, 290. 

Revenue system, ii. 293 and foil. 
Reynolds. Captain, his testimony, 
ii. 343,7141. 

Richards, Major, at Jytuck, li. 5. 
Rickards’ India, 214 n., 216, 222 n. : 
ii. 39. 

Rig Veda, the, 1%*'20, 34, 36, 39; 

and Its theology, 285 and foil. 
Road, the Grand Trunk, ii 112, 146, 
318. 

Roads, need of, ii. 112,* • 

Robber-chiefs in aLord Amlierst’s 
time, ii. 60. • 

gangs, Dekoitee, ii. 108. 

Robertson, Mr. T. C., ii. 87. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 115, 116. 
Rohilcund, 74 u conquest of, 176; 
the moral of its ^nexation, 203 ; 
insurrection at Bareilly, ii. 11. 
Rohillas, 137. 176«203. 

Homan Catholics in India, 85. 
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Rniiiish Church, and Syrian Cliiis- 
tians of Travaiicore, 84. 

Hoorkce, Ci /il lingineers’ College at, 
ii. 147. 

Rudra, a Hindoo god, 288, 200, 291, 

Rmnbold, Sir T., 182, 186, 107. 
Runjeet Sing, his amiy trained by 
French oflicers, 92-, ii. 141; trea- 
ties witli, 272; ii. 97. 117; liis 
death, ii. 1.30, 141. p 

Russell, John, his address to Mos- 
lem emperor, 1.34. 

Russian invasion of India, liints as 
to, 85 n. 

advance on Khiva, ii,' 98, 

114 ; influence in Persia, ii. 114. 
Ryots', 219, ii. .36; present condi- 
tion of, 221 , li. .324 and foi' 
Ryotuar settlement of Madras, 224 ; 
ii. 35—43 ; effects of it, ii. ffi, 
206 and fi^l. 

SanooLAronu, fight at, ii. 16,3 
Sakoontal ., a Hindoo drama, 4.3 
Sakya Mooni, the founder of Bud- 
dtiism, 68. ' 

Salar Jung, 74. 

Salbye, treaty of, 189. 

Sale at Jellalabad, ii. 129 , at Mood- 
kee, li. 143. 

Salt monopoly in Orissa, ii. 1 2 ; 
among the AfrceiUes, ii. 176. 

— , ii. .304 and foil. 

Sambhar salt-lake, ii. 96. 

Sankya philosophy, 40. 

"Santals. {See Suntals.) 

Sanskrit, the holy language of tiie 
Hindoos, 35—52; its ‘literature, 
45. 

Saraswati, a Hindoo goddess, 287. 
Sattara, town of, surrendered, ii. 26 
Raja taken at Aslitee, 

ii. 26 

• his \ ii. 

122—127, 153; death, 

country annexed, 

'’ii. 168—171 ,’ late execution at, ii. 

220 . 

Savendroog, siege of, 210. 

Savitri, or Surya, a Hindoo god, 
286, 290. 

Savi unt Warree, rebellions in , ii. 121. 
Schoolmaster, the Hindoo village, 
63. 

Schools, missionary and Government 
coiitrasied, 103, 104. 


$cinde, the Egypt of Indi.:^, 6; Scln- 
dians, 75. 

Colonel Pottinger en\oy to, 

Ameers of, declare themselves 

independent, ii. 115; English trea- 
tie.s with, ii. 97 ; our trccUiuent 
of, ii. 118, 119, their defeat at 
Meeanee, ii. 132; territory an- 
nexed. ii. 132, 186. 

Sciiidia, 13.3 ; rise of, 2%i ; his “ Dec- 
kan Invi^eihJc'," 249; hisces.sions 
to the English, 2.51 , receives llol- 
. kar, 253; treaty with, 26.3, 261: 
the Pind.irrees, li. 1.5; oecujiation 
of his country, ii. 17 ; his faithful- 
iUfss, ii. 255. 

Scotch Churcli, missionaries of, and 
native education, i *" 

Srott, Colonel, ii. 201. 

e, the l*cshwa*s army routed 


Semde, 
". 9; 


Sectahuldee hills, fight at, 20. 

Seevajee, founder of the Mahratta 
rule, 126—1.33. 

Sepoys, employed on for^ugn servire, 
239; their repugnance to Jt, li. 53. 

Scrampore, 9 1 . 

Seringanatam, first siege of, 211, 
second, 236, wealth in, 2.36. 

Settlements of revenue — tlie Kcmin - 
daree, 220 ; ii. 295 ; the ryotwar, 
li. 35, 296 ; the putteedarce, li. 88, 
298. 

Seymour, Mr. Danby, ii. 09, 199. 

Shah Sooja, li. 97, 114, 117, 121, 128 

Shcealis, a Mussulman sect, 3'*S. 

Slieknv.attees, subdued, ii. 96. 

Shere Sing, li. 141, 161', 162, 166. 

ShipbuiUhng, Parsec, 108. 

Shore, Sir John, 219, 224, 227. 

lion. Frederick, ii 60. 

Shro^s, village money-lenders, 281. 

SiddeCs, the Arabs or Ahy&sinians, 


inkhs, the, 68, 69, 137; their faith, 
206 and foil.; character of their 
sect changed by Govind, ii. 141, 
the "protected Sikh States,'* 272. 
Sikh war, the first, ii. 140—146. 
Moodkec, 143; Ferozesliahnr, 143 ■ 
Aleewal, 141; Sobraon, 114; termi< 
of peace, 145; the second, ii. 161 
ChlliaMwalla, ii 164; Goojerat, ii 
166 ; ended, li 166. 

Sikh war with Mahormned.an re- 
formers, 314, character of, 237. 
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Silpa sastra, 53. 

Simla, 97. 

Sin^, tlie Sikh name, 302. 

Sins, our, in India, 172. * • 

Siva, the destroyer god, 42 — 44; 
formerly lliulra, 288, 203: a \vor-» 
shiiiper of, (iO, (>I ; temple at Soiii- 
nnth, 80; his temples, 201. 

Slecraan, Sir Win., hunting down 
Thuggee, ii. 83, 104 ; Dekoitee, ii. 
109. 

Smith, General, ii. 24 

Smith, Sir II., wins Af^ewnl, ii.*14(. 

Socialism of the Company's Goverti- 
meiit, li. 321. 

Soldiery, Kurnpean, 09. 

Soma, a Hindoo god, 287. 

Soma plant, the, 34. 

Soninath, temple of, stoniieci hy 
Miissulmen. 80. 

Sontuls, 10, 10, 280—282. 284; ii. 
203 ; ii. 20^ n . ; insurrection of, 
ii 204, 205. 

Saobahdar'tt 137. 

SoQdras, a servant caste, 48. 

Sooraj ud Howlah, HO. 

Sorapore, flaja of, 23. \ 

Soorahs, the, 20, 32. 

Speir, Mrs., her work on ancient 
India, 270, 2K(i, 201. 

St. Tlunfias, 83. 

Staunton, Captain, at Korigaon, ii. 
24, 25 

Stevens, Thomas, voyage to India 
in 1579, 112. 

Stevenson, Col., 241, 246. 

Subsidiary alliances, system of, 250 ; 
the woiking of, 257—261, 264 ; ii.37. 

'* Successor#,” meaning of the term, 
ii. ^eo—l?!. 

3ufl(ein, 190. 

Sullivan's. Mr., ** Remarks on AiTairs 
of India,” 241, n.\ ii. 71, n. ; li. 

, 224, R. ; his suggestions, fi. 258, 
337 ; his account of Indian CroverU'' 
ment, ii. 271. 

Sugar-cane in India, 9. 

Sumbhulpore annexed, ii. 100, n. 

Sunderhunds, the, ii. 322. 

Supreme Court, jurisdiction of, to be 
extended, ii. 262. 

Surat, English at, 114; the chief 
English settlement, 120; Nawab 
of, cedes his country to tlie Eng- 
lish, 243 ; pension couliseated, ii. 
135. . 

Sutherland, Col., his work on the 


Vative States, ii. 254; his i>iew8, 
ii. 338. . 

Suttee, ibclongB to latos ages of Hin- 
dooism otiljb ii. 66 ; (..ord Amherst* 

” not prepaid” ty suppress it, li. 
67 , LoW •'V^n. Deiitiiick sup- 
presses It in Irtish dominions, 
ii. 76; l.ord Elfenborough lets it 
alone, li. 136; M^or Ludlow's 
cflorts against, it. 14^ 

SuArtz, the Piotestant missionary, 
in, 243. 

Swat, vallM^uf, 7.1. 

Syed Ahiued, 77 ; ii. 89, 00. 

Syke.«, Col., on caste defilementV, 
^1. .53. 

Syrian Christians, 84. 

Talk El R, fort of, stormed, ii. 27. 
Tamerlane. 81. 

#'amoo1, a cultivated aboriginal lan- 
guage, 276. ^ 

Tanjorc, 90. 14.3; nfade over to 
EnglUh, 213. 

wars, 171 . 181. |l 

Tarl Pennu, the eartli-goddt^ss of 
the Khonds, 26 ^nd foil. 

Tartars, their probab^ early inva- 
sions. 17, 18. 

Taxation, by Hindoo law, 213 ; Mus- 
sulman, 214; English, in Bengal, 
21.5. ^ 

Tegh Jiahadoor, a Sikh Gooroo, 
300. 

Teigiimouih, Lord, 224. (>9eeSho£a.^ 
Telegraph communication in iKdi^ 
ii. 191. 

Temperance of Hindoos, 302. 
Teiiassemn coast, ceded to English, 
ii. 59. 

Tennant, Brigadier-Gen., at Gooje- 
rat, li 165. 

Ceryc, ceded, ii. 9^ 10. 

Thackerav. Lieut. li, 6. 

Thf (Jen., li. 18.3. 

Then. ;vfr., proposes to endow . 

schools with land, ii*147; foui^s 
Civil Engincers’^College af Roor- 
kce, ii. 147. . 

Thuggee and Thugs, 47, 272 ; ii. 78 
—83, 108. 

Tiger’s claws, Mahratts^ 129. 
Tinnevelly, Christianity in, 91, 102; 
feeling of native , population in, 
ii. 821. * • 

Tippoo Sail), 185, 188, 189, 190, 191, 
209,231—6; his 237. 
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Tirt^karas, ’ tl l-men of 'the 
Jains, 68. « 

. Tobacco inoi.opoly, 304. * 

Torture by ’■he natfave officers of 
Govenirneni, ^i. I'^o. 

Travaucore, war in, 208; enli;;ht- 
ened Itaja of, 309. 

Treaty with Ameers of Scindc, iL 
34, 97, llli, 132. 

Kiirma, li. .W. 

Na;Cpore (1817), ii. 21, 2?f 

Cuncan States, Jk31. 

. Dost Mnhainm^fir. 188 

Holkar (1818), ii 2.3 

the Khan of Kokan, ii. 289.. 

the Mahrattas at Salbye, 

189; Basscin (1802), 244. 

fNawab of llhawalpore, ii. 97. 

Nizam at Hyderabad (1800), 

240; \i’ith f)ucle, 241 

with the Peshwa at Foon^ 

(1817), ii. X( ; in 1818. ii. 30. 

^ with R.aja of llerar ( 1803 ),250. 

Sattara, li. 123. 

witil Runjeet Sin^, ii. 97, 117. 

with Scind'a( 1803) 251, (1806) 

204, (1817) ii. 17, 

Travancore, -Syrian Christians in, 

84 ; Raja of. 209. 

Triad, the Hindoo, 42; not in the 
Vedas, 292. 

^iinbnck, or Trimbakjee Danglia, 
ii. 13. 16, 28, 32. 

Tudas, the, an aboriginal tribe, 283. 

UmIiitsur, meeting of chiefs at, 
about infanticide, ii. 197. 

— — .Sikh place of pilgrimage, 

299, 303. • 

Unitarians, and Kammohun Roy, 
ii. 91. 

Universitir a to be established, ii. 19& 
Unwin, Ik.r., ii. 137. ^ 

Uraus, an aboriginal tribe, ii. 32.3. 
Urqiihart, Mr. David, ii. 114. 

Ushas, a Hindoo goddess, 288. 

Vaisyas, the husbandman caste, 48. 
Van Cortlandt, ii. PBO. % 

Vansittart, Mr.< 159, 160. 4 

Varuna, a Hindoo god, 34, 287, 290, , 
291 293 

Vedas {see Rig Veda), 39, 40. 

^ Vedanta philosophy, 40. 


Vellore, 237 ; mutiny of, 265. 

Village system, the, 61 and loll. 

communities, the Magna 

Charta of, ii. 88. 

Vindhya mountnino, 6, 16, 34, 40. 

Vishnoo, tlip huviour-god, 42, 43, 
288, 291 ; no early temT>lcs of, 291 ; 
Ruddha an uM^tar of, 66. 

Wauarres, the, so-called, 77. 

Warda river, 6. 

Waste-land policy, our, 101 ; ii. 39, 
42. ^ 

W^uchope, Mr., ii. 198. 

Wellesley, Mr Henry, 242, 243. 

, l.ord. 231 — 256, his ex- 

tei>sion of British rule, 251; his 
chnracter and policy, 2.5C — 261 ; 
his men, 262 ; hi.s war-pulicy con* 
tinned by Lord llastini;s, li. 2. 

Wellington, Duke of, 233, 2.34, 2.35, 
237—289, 24.5; As i>e, 247—250; 
H. 41, 172, 180, 253. 

W'hish, General, ii. 160 and foil. 

Widow-burning, suppression of, ii. 
76, 136. , 

Widows i^lowed to marry again, ii. 
197. 

Wilkins, Mr., his account of Sikh 
worship, 306. 

Willoughby, Mr., in Cattywar, if. 

Wilson, Prof. H. H., li.^ ; his 
translation of the Rig Ve^, 285 
and foil. ; quoted, 269 ; ii. 1.3, 26, 
9.3. 

Wood, Col., routed by Ilyder Alf, 
170. 

Wylie's “ Bengal as a Field of Mis- 
sions,’* ii. 190 on the hiliUmyn 
of Rajmahal, ii. 204 n. ; oif the 
Sontals, ii. 206 n. ; on the fall of 
Brahminism, ii. 217 m. ; his testf^ 
mony, li. 277, 280, 290, 292. 

Xavier, Francis, in India, 89. 

Zarjika, or Zii^irah, the Ab; 
sinian of, 72. ' 

Zemaii, Shah, 240. 

Zemindars and zemlndaree system, 
214—224; in Orissa, ii. 12, 37,. 
85 ; results of, ii. 295. 

Zend, tbe, 105 ; Zend Avesta, 106. 
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